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Education is carried on in surroundings of nature in the midst of an 
uplifted plain. Classes take place in the open air whenever possible. A 
visitor writes “The chief teachers on whom the poet has placed liis main 
. rCliauce, have been the open spaces around the groves, the trees, dawn and 
evening and moonlight, the winds and great rains.” 

■■■■- The boys play games energetically and well, discipline themselves by 
means of their own courts, produce their own newspapers, magazines and 
reviews: they have their school-songs and music-festivals, their dramatic 
performances, seasonal fairs and exhibitions, their organisations for visiting 
villages and conducting night-schools. 

In Jhc educational programme emphasis is given to Music and Art, for it 
is clearly recognised that the great use of Education is not merely to collect 
facts, but to know man and to make oneself known to man. Kverv student 

i> * 

! is expected to learn, at least to some extent, not only the language of 
i intellect, but also the language of art — to obtain a mastery of lines and 
colours, sounds and movements. 

The residential arrangements aim at an open house, in which students 
and teachers are at one and can live their complete life together, dominated 
by a common aspiration for' truth and a need of sharing all the delights of 
culture. 

. Purva-Vibhaga (Santiniketan School) . — Pupils are primarily prepared 
for the Visva-Bharati College courses, but are aJ::o allowed to sit for the 
Examination of other Universities. Preparatory classes are held for 
candidates for Calcutta University Matriculation. * 

Children up to the age of 12 years are accomodated iti a '.vparate 
dormitory under the direct supervision of a Ladies* Committee who look 
after their comforts. 

Special attention is given to Manual Training, Nature Study and 
Science. Classes in the above subjects can be attended without any extra 
charge. . 

Kala-Bhavan (School of Arts and Crafts) A School 4 of painting 
with distinctive features' of its own is developing^ Santiniketan under the 
supcrvisicin of Abanindranath Tagore who is the Director. 

A School of Music is also developing on its own lines. Choral singing, 
is practised as well as individual voice production. Attention is- given, 
to classical instrumental music and the services of eminent* ^jv ( ft:ians arc 
• secured for .special courses from time to time. 


tn the Crafts Section practical training is giyen in frescoe fainting, 
lacquer work, bookbinding, terracotta etc. linger the supervision of qualified 
teachers and indigenous craftsmen. 

There is a small Museum attached to this Department as ‘also a Library 
which aims at bringing together # materials for a comparative study of the 
different systems of music and different schools of art which lie scattered iq 
the different ages and provinces of India, and in the different strata of 
society, and also those belonging to the other great countries of Asia, which 
had communications with India. 

Nari-Vibhaga (Ladies' College) The principle of Co-eduration in 
intellectual and cultural pursuits has been definitely accepted, l . t the 
special needs and responsibilities of woman in the sphere of domestic life 
have also been kept in view. 

Adequate arrangements have been made* for accomodating girl students 
in separate dormitories and regular instruction and practical training aft 
given in Domestic Science, Cookery, First Aid and Sick Nursing. The 
management of the Department is vested in a Ladies’ Committee. ^ 

Krishi-Vibhaga (Department of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction) 

It is also recognised that Educational institutions, in order to obtain 
their fulness of truth, must have close association with the economic life 
of the people. The spirit of mutual help and the common sharing of 
benefits in the elemental necessaries of life have been made the basis of 
work in the Krishi-Vibhaga (Department of Agriculture and Rura 1 
Reconstruction) . It seeks to feed and clothe the inmates of the 
University with tlie ( produce of its land, its cows, and its looms. Its ain 
is to co-operate with the villages round it, cultivate land, breed cattle, 
spin clothes, press oil from seeds, to produce all necessaries, devising the 
best means, using the best materials. And calling science to its aid its 
object is to help in building a sound economic foundation for a richer, 
fuller and happier village life. 

Uttara-Vibhaga (Visva-Bharati College) Arrangements have been 
made for regular courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, Persian, 
English, French, German, Philosophy, Economics, and Sociology. Prof. M.« 
Win tern itz of Prague (Visva-Bharati Visiting Professor for 1(123) is deliver- 
ing a special course of lectures on the History of Indian Literature. 

Tte Library owns a unique collection of books on Imlology and some 
rare manuscripts in Sanskrit, Pali, and Bengali languages. 

The school of research in Indology seeks to concentrate the mind-forces 
scattered throughout the country and create a living centre of intellectual 
life where the cultural unity of India may lie studied in all its aspects. 

Students arc invited from the West to study the different systems of 
Indian Philosophy, Literature, Art and Music in their proper environment 
and to carry on research .work in collaboration with the scholars already 
engaged in the task. 

Prospectus and other particulars on application to 

Karmasachiva, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, India. 
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VISVA-BHARATI 

All civilisations are creations. They do not merely offer ns 
information about themselves ; but give outer expression to some 
inner ideals which are creative. Therefore we judge each 
civilisation, not by how much it has produced, but by what idea it 
expresses in its activities. When, in things which are a creation, 
the structure gets the better of the spirit, then it is condemned. 
When a civilisation merely gives a large stock of facts about its 
own productions, its mechanical parts, its outward successes, then 
we know that there must be anarchy in its world of idea, that 
some living part is lacking, that it will be torn with conflicts and 
will not be able to hold together human society in the spirit of 
Truth. 

In the ebb of the tide, the river bed becomes too evident, 
its mud and sand and debris stand out in prominence; — with the 
loss of its depth the current loses its strength. In the history of 
every civilisation, there comes a period when the store of vitality, 
which it has accumulated in the distant ages, is exhausted at last. 
The manifestation of the creative delight, which is life’s ultimate 
object, becomes smothered by the intricate overgrowth of ap- 
pliances, —the means thwarting the end itself. 

Senility becomes apparent when the mind cannot create 
new ideas, or have the courage and faith to believe in its own ideal 
;world ; when individuals merely repeat »mechanical movements 
endlessly, and the habits of life become fixed. This is sure to 
happen when utility occupies the principal place in «opr 
endeavours. For life is not utilitarian in its spijjt, its inmost 
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desire ‘being for truth and fulness of its own expression. Men 
have sometimes thought, in their career of prosperity, that the 
repetition of the methods whereby they achieved success, the 
multiplication of material, could go on for ever ; until they were 
suddenly startled by the warning touch of death. 

The time has now come when humanity can only be saved 
by the awakening of a new faith. For this, the one thing that is 
needed, most of all, is to make a place in our education for some 
great idealism. The principle of material self-seeking, which 
pervades the atmosphere to-day, can never give us new. life. It 
carries with it unchecked passion which, as it burns itself out, 
exhausts vitality and brings its own doom. 

It is a fact of unique importance in the history of the world 
to-day, that the human races have come together as they have 
never done before. In the olden days, the geographical barriers 
kept them apart. At that time of physical separation, each 
people, in its separate area, had to evolve a moral ideal of its 
own. Only those groups of men, who had the mutual sympathy 
and trust which could lead to unity, developed great civilisations, 
because they alone were able to transform the external fact of • 
their close neighbourhood into a spiritual truth. So were the 
peoples of the earth developed. Some survived, with marked 
characteristics of their own. Some perished owing to strife and 
conflict. 

Now, in our own days, through the ;fdvance of modern 
science, the rapid transport of modern times has altered the past 
situation irrevocably. The physical barriers between man and ' 
man are overcome ; only the barriers of habit remain. But men 
go on living as though the old limitations were still real. In place 
of the natural obstacles of the past, they put up their own artificial 
modes of exclusion, — their armaments, their prohibitive tariffs, 
their passport regulations, their national politics and diplomacies. 
These new obstructions, being artificial, are a burden that crush 
the people under the weight of their dead material and create 
deformities in their mojal nature. 

The mentality of the world has to be changed in order to meet 
the^new environment of the modern ag&. ‘Otherwise we shall 
flever attain that peace which is the infinite atmosphere of Truth. 
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' But to ^ccept this truth of our own age demands a new educa- 
tion. Just as, hitherto, the collective egoism of the Nation has 
been activated in our schools, and has given rise to a nationalism 
wliicfy is vainglorious and exclusive, even so will it be necessary 
now to establish a new education on the basis, not of nationalism 
but of a wider relationship of humanity. 

The aim of Visva-bharati is to acknowledge the best ideal of 
the present age in the centre of her educational mission. The 
question therefore arises, what is the immediate step that she 
should take in order to frflfil her object. The first thing which 
TnuSt occupy our attention is to concentrate in this institution the 
different cultures of the East and West, especially those that 
have taken their birth in India, or found shelter in her house. 
India must fully know herself in order to make herself known to 
others. 

Love hungers for perfect knowledge. The first step, there- 
fore, yiust be to secure a true understanding of all the real wealth 
that has been produced and cherished by every section of those 
who compose the varied life of India. With the realisation of 
the ancestral wealth of our own culture, comes our responsibility 
to offer to share it with the rest of the world. 

We have educational establishments where we are brought 
up in the idea that we can only borrow, but not give. Have we 
absolutely settled down into this state of destitution ? We must 
not say so. Our wealth is truly proved by our ability to give, and 
Visva-bharati is to prove this on behalf of India. Our mission is 
to show that we also have a place in the heart of the great world ; 
that we fully acknowledge our obligation of offering it our 
hospitality. 

It has been said in our scriptures “atithi devo bhava ”, 
asking us to realise that the Divine comes to us as our guest, 
claiming our homage. All that is great and true in humanity 
is ever waiting at our gate to be invited. It is not for us to 
question it about the country to which it belongs, but to receive 
it in our home and bring before it the bpst that we have. We 
are told in Kalidasa’s drama, how Sakuntala, absorbed in her 
passionate love for Busliyanta, sat dreaming only of that which 
was the immediate object of her desire. She allowed the Guest 
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to go*away, unwelcomed and unattended. Therefore the curse 
fell on her that “she should not realise her desire lor the sake 
of which she neglected her duty.” When she forgot to pay her 
attention to him who was for her the representative of the large 
world of men, she lost her own little world of dreams. 

Visva-bharati is India’s invitation to the world, her offer of 
sacrifice to the highest truth of man. 


My nest-weary wings fluttered in the hesitating dusk of dawn, 

In answer to the first faint whispers of light in the East. 

"Seek the dwelling by the sea,'* came the call, 

"Where the earth’s voices blend into music in the glad heart of the Silent’’ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 



A VISION OF INDIA'S HISTORY 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

. When individual communities, who come to dwell in the 
same neighbourhood, differ from each other in race and culture 
the first attempts at unity become too obviously mechanical in 
their classified compartments. Some system of adjustment is 
needed in all kinds of Society, but in order that a system should 
be "successful it must completely submit itself to the principle 
of life and become the organ for the vital functions. 

The history of India has been the history of the struggle 
between the constructive spirit of the machine, which seeks the 
cadence of order and conformity in social organisation, and the 
creative spirit of man, which seeks freedom and love for its self- 
expression. We have to watch and see if the latter is still 
living in India; and also whether the former offers its service 
and hospitality to life, through which its system can be vitalised. 

We know not who were the heroes of the day when the 
racial strife between Aryan and Non-Aryan was at its height. 
The significant fact is, that the names of such conquering heroes 
have not been sung in Indian epic. It may be that an episode 
of that race war in India lies enshrouded in the mythical version 
of King Janamejaya’s ruthless serpent sacrifice, — the attempted 
extermination of the entire Naga race. There is, however, no 
special glorification of that king on this account. But he who 
strove to bring about the reconciliation between Aryan and Non- 
Aryan is worshipped to this day as an Avatar. 

As the leading figures of the grand movement of that age, 
which sought to embrace both Aryan and Non-Aryan in a larger 
synthesis, we find the names of three Kshatriyas standing out 
in the story of the Ramdyana. There Janaka, Visvdmitra and 
Rdma-chandra are not merely related by bonds of kinship or 
affection, but through oneness of ideal. What if it be possible 
that Janaka : VisvdAitra and Rdma may not have been conV*m- 
poraries as a matter of historical fact? That (Joes not take 
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away from their nearness to one another in the plane of idea. 
Viewed from the stand-point of intervening space, <the distance 
between the earth and the moon may loom large, and j;end to 
obscure the fact of their relationship. There are many double 
stars in the firmament of history, whose distance from each 
other does not affect the truth of their brotherhood. We know, 
from the suggestion thrown out by the poet of Ramayana, that 
Janaka, Visvamitra and Rama, even if actually separated by 
time, were nevertheless members of such a triple system. 

In the history of idea, as distinguished from the history of 
fact, a hero often comes to mean, for his race, the ideal; 'and 
ceases to be an individual. In Aryan history, Janaka and 
Visvamitra, as well as Rama have become historical symbols. 
They are composite pictures of numerous personalities having a 
common purpose. Just as King Arthur, from the Christendom 
of the Dark ages, represents the Christian Knight, the valiant 
champion of the faith against all challengers, so in India we get 
glimpses of the Kshatra ideal gathering round its champions 
for a determined and prolonged crusade against its opponents. 
Proofs are not wanting that often these opponents were the 
Brahmins. 

The idea, which was behind the Neo-Kshatrij’a movement 
of old, cannot be known to-day in its full meaning, but still it is 
possible to make out the lines along which the divergence of 
Brahmin and Kshatriya had occurred. 

The four-headed god Bralimaa represents the four Vedas 
with all their hymns and regulations of sacrifice. The Brahmin 
Bhrigu, one of the most renowned priests of the ancient days, is 
said to have sprung from the heart of Bralunaa, , thereby 
showing that he occupied a prominent part in the cult of Vedie 
ceremonialism. It is said in the Bhagavata Purana that the 
Kshatriya king, K&rtavirya, stole a sacrificial cow from 
Yamadagni, 1 priest of the same Bhrigu clan which was the 
cause of the class-war led by Parasu-rama, the son of Yamadagni, 
against the whole Kshatriya community. Unless the stealing 
of the sacrificial cow stands for an idea, such a crusade of the 
Brahmin against the entire Kshatriya class misses its meaning. 
It really indicates that among a great body of Kshatriyas there 
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arose a spirit of resistance against sacrificial rites, and this 
gave rise to a fierce conflict between the two communities. 

It Jias to be noted that the series of battles, begun by Parasu- 
rima, the descendant of Bhrigu, at last came to their end with his 
defeat at the hands of Rftma-chandra. This Kshatriya hero, as 
we all know, is accepted and adored as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
the deity of the monotheistic sect of BMgavatas. It certainly 
means that this fight was a fight of ideals, which terminated in the 
triumph of the religion in which, at a later date, RSma-chandra 
occupied a central place. 

*It is well known that Rama had an intimate relationship with 
the great king Janaka, which also we consider to be a relationship 
of ideals. Janaka has won from the people of India the title of 
Rajarshi, the kingly prophet. Tt has been said about him in the 
Bhagavad-Git&Y 

Karmanaiva hi samsiddhim dsthitd Janak&dayah. 

Janaka and others of his kind have attained their fulfilment 
through the performance of duty. 

This means that Janaka, and others who had the same faith 
as he, followed the path of moral action for attaining spiritual 
perfection. This was specially mentioned because it was not the 
path of the orthodox religion, which laid stress on ceremonials 
performed for the sake of averting injuries or acquiring merit or 
wealth. It was evidently a revolutionary movement, one of 
^ whose leaders was Janaka, and Rama-chandra obtained his 
inspiration from him. Therefore when we find that it was the 
Ksliatriva Rama-chandra who defeated the Brahmin Parasu- 
n'una, we feel certain that the battle which was fought was the 
^battle of two differing ideals. 

Those institutions which are static in their nature, raise their 
fixed walls of division. This is why, in the history of religions, 
priesthood has everywhere hindered the freedom of man and main- 
tained dissensions. The moving principle of life unites. It deals 
with the varied, and seeks unity in order V) be able to deal truly. 
The Brahmins, who had the static ideals of Society in their 
charge, spun into elaboration the different forms of ritualism and 
set up sectarian barriers between clans and classes* Of the two' 
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original deities of the Indo-Arvan tribe, the Sun and the Fire, 
the latter specially represented the cult of Brahmins. Round it 
different forms of sacrifice gathered and grew in number, accom- 
panied by strict rules of incantation ; with it came to be intimately 
associated the pluralism of divinity, since the fire had always been 
made the vehicle of oblation to numerous gods. 

The Kshatriyas, on the other hand, as they sallied forth in 
their endeavour against all obstacles, natural and human, deve- 
loped in their life the principle which was for expansion and inclu- 
sion. Born and bred amidst the clash of forces, hostile and 
favourable, in the field of life’s strenuous conflict, the supei-finc 
complexities of the external forms of religious worship could have 
no special significance for them. With them the Sun-god seems 
to have a special connexion. From him, Mann, the law-giver who 
was a Kshatriya, and also the great kinglv line of Ragliu, to which 
belonged Rama-chandra, arc said to have sprung. This Sun-god, 
in course of time, developed into the personal god, Vishnu, the 
god of the Bhagavafa sect, the god who principally belonged to 
the Kshatriyas. 

From Brahman's four mouths had issued the four Vedas, 
revealed for all time, jealously sealed against outsiders, 
as unchanging as the passive features of Brahman himself 
rapt in meditation. This was the symbol of Brahmanism, placid 
and immutable, profoundly filled with the mystery of knowledge. 
But the four active arms of Vishnu were busy, proclaiming the 
sway of the G(X)d ; expanding the cycle of unity ; maintaining the 
reign of law; supporting the spirit of beauty and plenitude. All 
the symbols carried bv Vishnu have the different aspects of 
Kshatriya life for their significance. 

Brahma-vidva — the knowledge of Supreme Truth, — had its 
origin in the seclusion of the primaeval forest of India, where the 
human mind could intensely concentrate itself in the depth of 
things and the reality of spiritual existence. The world must 
acknowledge its debt to the contemplative Indo-Arvan for this 
profound vision of tru\h which he has revealed to man. This 
Brahma-vidva in India has followed two different courses. In the 
one., the Supreme Soul is viewed as monistic} absolutely negating 
the phenomenal world ; in the other as dualistic in creative imagi- 
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nation, yet one in essence. Unless duality is admitted thefe can 
be no worship; but, if at the same time, fundamental unity be 
not recognised, the worship cannot be intimate and loving. 

'file original gods of the Vedas were separate from man ; they 
received worship which consisted only of external ceremony, not 
the homage of love. When the relationship between God and man 
came to be known as based on their spiritual unity, then only the 
worship of love became possible. That is how the mystic Brahma - 
vidva brought in its train the Religion of Love, of which the god 
was Vishnu. There is no ‘doubt, that the religion of love had its 
'brigili, or at least its principal support, among Kshatriyas, whose 
freedom of movement had the effect of liberating their minds from 
the coils of established forms of sacrifice. 

That, naturally, there was a period of struggle between the 
cult of ritualism, supported by the Brahmins, and the religion of 
love, is evident. The mark of the Brahmin Bhrigu’s kick, which 
Vishnu carries on his breast, is a myth-relic of the original 
conflict. T11 the fact, that Krishna, a Kshatriya, was not only at 
the head of Vaishnava cult, but the object of its worship; that in 
his leaching, as inculcated in the Bhagavad-Gita, there are hints 
of detraction against Vedic verses ; wo find a proof that this cult 
was developed by the Kshatriyas. Another proof is found in the 
fact, that the two noil-mythical human avatars of Vishnu, — 
Krishna and Rama-chandra — were both Kshatriyas, and the 
Vaishnava religion ’of love was spread by the teaching of the one 
and the life of the other. 

The ideal which was supported by the Kshatriya opponents 
of the priesthood, is represented by the Bhagavad-Gita. It was 
spoken to the Kshatriya hero, Arjuna, by the Kshatriya prophet, 
Krishna. The doctrine of Yoga which it advocates,— the doctrine 
of the disinterested concentration of life, with all its thoughts and 
deeds, in the Supreme Being, — had its tradition, according to 
Krishna, along the line of the Rajarshis, the kingly prophets. 
He says : 

Evam parampara prAptamiinam rajarshhyo viduh. 

Sa kdlenelia niahata yogo nashtah parantapa. 

J This, handed on down the line, the king sages knew. This 
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Yoga ' by great efflux of time, decayed in the world, O 
Parantapa* 

That this religion of Yoga, as revived by Krishna and incul- 
cated in the Bhagavad-Gfta, was not in harmony with Vedic 
scriptures is directly affirmed by the Master in his teaching to his 
disciple Arjuna, when he says : 

Sruti vipratipanna te yadd sthasyati nischald 
Samddhdvachald buddhistadd yogamavapsyati. 

When thy mind, bewildered by the scriptures, shall stand im-. 
movable in contemplation, then slialt thou attain unto Yoga. 

Krishna undoubtedly lakes his stand against the traditional 
cult of sacrificial ceremonies, which according to him distract our 
minds from the unity of realisation when lie speaks thus : 

The flowery speech that the unwise utter, O Pdrtha, cling- 
ing to the word of the Veda, saying there is nothing else, ensouled 
by desire and longing after heaven, the speech that offereth only 
rebirth as the ultimate fruit of action, that is full of recom- 
mendations to various rites for the sake of gaining enjoyments 
and sovereignty — the thoughts of those misled by that speech 
cleaving to pleasures and lordship, not being inspired with 
resolution, is not engaged in contemplation. 

These words are evidently of him, who in his teachings has 
for his opponents the orthodox multitude, the believers in Vedic 
texts. 

The Kurukshetra war, described in the Mali a bh a rata, was 
the war between two parties, the one of whom had rejected 
Krishna, and the other of whom were his followers, guided bv him 
in the war. The motive of this conflict, which had attracted all 
the great ruling powers of that age into one or other of the twij 
opposing parties, could not have been a mere scramble for land 
between cousins. In this latter version of the epic the fact is sup- 
pressed, that it was an unorthodox religious movement, acknow- 
ledging Krishna to be its prophet, that gave rise to the most 
desperate fight in the 'ancient ages in India. The very fact, that 

. * All tlie translations of tlur verses from tlic Dlia^-ad-Gita are in the words of 
Annie fvrsnnt. 
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Krishna was the charioteer of Arjuna, is proof enough that it was 
a war of rival* creeds ; and for that very reason the battle ground of 
Kurukshctra has ever remained a sacred spot of pilgrimage. 

It is significant to note that the lives of great Brahmins of the 
olden times, like that of Yajnavalkya, have the association of 
intellectual profoundity and spiritual achievement, while those of 
great Ksliatriyas represent ethical magnanimity which has love 
for its guiding principle. It is also significant, that the people 
of India, though entertaining deep veneration for the Brahmin 
sages, instinctively -'.be divine inspiration to the Kshatriya 
heroes, who actively realised high moral ideals in their persona- 
lities. Parasu-rama, — the only historical personage belonging to 
the Brahmin caste who has been given a place in the list of 
avatars, — has never found a seat in the hearts of the people. 
This shows that, according to India, the mission of divine power 
in this country is, to bring reconciliation, through moral influence, 
between races that are different, — never to acquire dominance 
over others through physical prowess and military skill. 

The .most important aspect of Rama-chandra’s life, which 
has made the Vaishnava accept him as the incarnation of divine 
love, has been missed by the current version of the Ramavana. 
There he is depicted merely as an ideal son, brother and husband, 
a paragon of domestic virtues, a king who holds that the cultiva- 
tion of popularity is a duty higher than doing justice in the teeth 
of clamorous disapprobation. T have no doubt that the real story 
.of his life, which has become dim in the course of time and with 
the growth of conventionalism, is concerned with his sympathy 
for the despised races, his love for the lowly ; and that this made 
him the ideal of the primitive people whose totem was JLmi'twdn. 
, The religion represented by the third human avatar of 
Vishnu, who is Buddha, has in it the same moral quality which 
we find in the life and teaching of Rama and Krishna. It clearly 
shows the tendency of the Kshatra ideal, with its freedom and 
courage of intellect, and above all its heart, comprehensive in 
sympathy, geuerous in self-sacrifice. 

Foreign critics are too often ready to misread the conservative 
spirit of India, putting it down as the trade artifice of an interested 
priestcraft. But they forget that there was no racial difference 
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between Brahmin and Kshatriya. These merely represented two 
different natural functions of the body politic, which, though 
from the outside presenting the appearance of antagonism, have 
as a matter of fact co-operated in the evolution of Indian history. 
Sowing seed in one’s own land and reaping harvest for distant 
markets are apparently contradictory. The seed-sowers naturally 
cling to the soil which they cultivate, while the distributors of 
the harvest develop a different mentality, being always on the 
move. The Brahmins were the guardians of the seed of culture 
in ancient India and the Kshatriyas strove for putting into wide 
use the harvest of wisdom. The principle of stability ancl the 
principle of movement, though they depend upon each other for 
their truth, are, in human affairs, apt to lose their balance and 
come into fierce conflict. Yet these conflicts, as meteorology tells 
us in the physical plane, have the effect of purifying the atmos- 
phere and restoring its equilibrium. In fact, perfect balance in 
these opposing forces would lead to deadlock in creation. Life 
moves in the cadence of constant adjustment of opposites, — it is 
a perpetual process of reconciliation of contradictions. 

The divergence of ideals between the Brahmins, dwellers in 
the forest, and the Kshatriyas, founders of cities, often led to 
prolonged fights, a fact which is revealed by the story of the 
struggle between Yasishtha and Yisvamitra. The Brahmins were 
not all on one side, nor the Kshatriyas all on the other. Manv 
Kshatriyas espoused the Brahmin cause. We are told how the 
Brahmanic V id yds , as personified in the form of three maidens,,, 
outraged by Visvamilra, were sore distressed, and how the chival- 
rous Kshatriya King, Ilarisehandra, came to their rescue, losing 
his all for their sake. Then, again, Krishna in the course 
of his endeavour to liberate the Kshatriya victims from a dread, 
ceremonial, slew king Jarasandha with the help of the 1’andava 
braves. This Jarasandha, himself a Kshatriya, was on the other 
side and had defeated and imprisoned many Kshatriya kings. 
Krishna and the Pandavas had to disguise themselves as 
Brahmins in order to gain entrance within the walls of his strong- 
hold. Many other legends bear this out. The spiritual move- 
ment started by Krishna had something in ft, which went against 
the orthodox forms of worship. This is further hinted at by v the 
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legend,, belonging to a later period, of his taking the part*of the 
Abhiras against their persecution by Indra, the king of the Vcdic 
gods, .and preventing the devastation of the pasture laud, 
Guvardliana, held by that tribe. 

Anyhow, it is abundantly clear that the ideals represented 
by Krishna had divided the Aryan community into two rival 
camps. When king Yudhishthira, as overlord, summoned a 
Raj ashy a Yajna in order to heal those dissensions, King 
Sisupala tried to wreck the proceedings by publicly insulting 
Krishna, the acknowledgment of whose precedence over all 
assembled Brahmins and Kshatriyas was the object of that great 
conclave. The main motive behind the devastating Kurukshetra 
war was this very internal strife within the community, — the 
party which opposed Krishna being geueralled bv Droua, the 
famous Brahmin warrior, with his kinsmen Kripa and 
Asvatthvama. It is a notable fact that Drona himself was a dis- 
ciple of Parasu-rama ; and Kama, one of the most ini|X)rlaut 
lighters who stood against Krishna’s party, also had Parasu-rama 
for his teacher. 

There can be 110 doubt that the period of history, covered 
by the main incidents related in the Ramayana, and that of the 
Kurukshetra war, arc widely apart in time; and therefore we 
have no other alternative but to admit that Parasu-rama, who 
lakes part in both the narratives, represents a long continued 
Brahmin movement, anti-Ksliatriya in character; and Rama and 
Krishna, who come out victorious in thi conflict, have some com- 
mon ideal, which also had a long period of struggle for its mani- 
festation and development. 

Any number of such stories show that the two Ivpics of India 
were concerned with this same social revolution, that is to sav, 
with the conflict of the new and the old within the Aryan com- 
munity. We have its analogy in comparatively modern days, 
when the Bengali epic, Kavikaukan Chatidf, was written. In this 
l>oem is also described the conflict of religious ideals, with the 
god Siva on one side, and the goddess Gliandf on the other. It 
represented the tragedy cl the downfall of a higher principle of 
leligion, which had* its devotees in the cultured classes, and the 
usurpation of its altar by the vindictive deity Chandi, patron of 
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wild animals, who was worshipped by the aboriginal .Vyadha 
tribes, as is described in the poem. 

I11 the age of which the R&m&yana tells, Rdma-chandra was 
the champion of the new party. Rdma was born in the orthodox 
creed at the head of which was Vasishtha, the priest of the royal 
house. But from his boyhood he was won over by Visvdniitra, 
the implacable antagonist of Vasishtha. From this Kshatriya 
sage, the Kshatriva prince received his initiation into a path of 
adventure, which evidently had behind it a mighty movement led 
by the great personalities of the age. It appears to me that 
Rama’s banishment had its cause in some conflict of ideals 
between Vasishtha, who stood as the symbol of the Brahmanic 
tradition, and Visvdniitra, who had fought against it and had 
wrenched Rdma-chandra away from the clasp of the unwilling 
royal household. 

When later, for sectarian reasons, the story of the great 
movement was retold as the Rdmdyana, — a dynastic history, — 
the absurd reason was invented about the weak old king yielding 
to a favourite wife, who took advantage of a \ ague promise which 
could fit itself to any demand of hers, however preposterous. 
This story merely reveals the later degeneracy of mind, when 
form assumed a greater value than spirit, and some casual words 
uttered in a moment of infatuation could be deemed more sacred 
than the truth which is based upon justice and perfect knowledge. 

Janaka is considered to be an embodiment of the kingly- 
virtues of an ideal Kshatriya. In the history of the colonisation 
of India bv the Aryans, his life must have served a great purpose. 
We can guess from his own position in the story of the Ramayana, 
that he was the principal inspiration in an enterprise which had 
a large meaning, and that Rama accepted his mission of life from 
Janaka. If we pierce through the mist which has gathered round 
the original narrative, we shall see that there is a general chal- 
lenge to all Kshatrivas of that time in the story of Sita’s 
wedding. 

Sit a is said t > have been no ordinary mortal. She came out 
of the soil itself when King Janaka was employed in ploughing, 
as was his wont. “Furrow-line” is the meaning which the name 
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“Sftd” bears. This daughter of the soil he promised to give 
in marriage to him who could break the bow of Siva. Rama was 
led to this trial by Visvainitra, and he succeeded first in bending 
the bqw and then breaking it, thereupon being declared worthy of 
receiving Sfta from the hand of Janaka. A great fact of history, 
which very probably occupied a large expanse of time and was 
borne along by several generations of heroes, appears to have 
been condensed in this story. Janaka was one of those sublime 
figures who could focus in himself all the significance of an 
epoch-making endeavour, scattered through time and space. 

•The fact that Janaka’s personality comprehended in its 
inner realisation the Brahma-vidva, and in its outer activity 
the cultivation of the soil, indicates that the Ksliatriya kings 
developed the art of agriculture, on which the civilisation of 
the Aryans of India was established. Originally the tending 
of flocks had been the main occupation of the Aryan tribes. 
This pastoral life likewise suited the forest tracts of India, and 
Brahmins in their forest retreats continued to regard the cow 
as their principal wealth. But though tending cattle was fit 
for tl.e nomad life, or for that of small groups of individuals 
living in forests, the concentration of large bodies of men 
in cities required the organised production of food. Naturally 
the necessity of such organisation was more keenly felt by 
Ksliatriyas, who were founders of cities, than by the others. 
Therefore, in the life of Janaka, the ideal king of ancient India., 
are seen, side bv side, Brahma-vidva, — the philosophy which, 
if truly accepted, could be the spiritual support of the unity of 
races, — and Agriculture, which could be the material support 
of the economic union effected by the large communities. And 
just as the European colonists in America, while cutting down 
its forests, had to contest every step with the aborigines, who 
depended on the chase for their living, so also in India the 
pioneers of agriculture encountered the opposition of the non- 
Aryans living in its wildernesses, whose fierce onslaughts made 
their task far from easy. , 

It is interesting to no'.e in this connection that Zarathushtra, 
the great spiritual vaster of ancient Iran, had, like Janaka 
hipiself, an ideal which combined spiritual wisdom with a faith 
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in agricultural civilisation. And it also became his mission to 
save agriculture from the depredation of nomadic hordes. 

Let me quote from “Zarathushtra in Gatlias,” translated 
from Dr. Geiger’s book on the subject, a passage which % bears 
strong analogy to the aspect of the old Aryan history in India 
as revealed by the legend of Janaka. “The Iranian people of the 
Gathic period,” he says, “were, in fact, subdivided into husband- 
men and nomads, and in the sharp opposition which obtained 
between the two, the prophet Zarathushtra played a prominent 
part. In a number of Gathic passages we see him standing as 
an advocate of the settled husbandmen. He admonishes them 
not to be tired of their good work, to cultivate diligently the fields, 
and to devote to their cattle that fostering care which they deserve. 
And far and wide spreads the dominion of husbandmen and ‘the 
settlements of the pious people increase, in spite of all molesta- 
tions, all persecutions, and violence, which they have to suffer 
from the nomads who attack their settlements in order to desolate 
their sown fields and to deprive them of their herds.” 

King Janaka reigned over Mithila, which shows that the 
Aryan colonies had extended along the .North to the easternmost 
natural boundary of India, lint the Yindhva hills were then in- 
accessible, and the forest regions to their South remained intact. 
Here the Dravidian culture had reached its height, proving a 
formidable rival to that of the Aryans, and here the puissant 
Ravana had established the Dravidian god, Siva, defeating India 
and other Vedic deities. 

The question which then arose in the Aryan community as 
to who should be the champion or their civilisation, proving his 
competency to carry his standard forward bv success in the pre- 
liminary trial of the breaking of I lara-dhami, Siva’s bow, is to 
be read in the same light. He who could break the strong 
resistance of the Siva-worshippcrs and carry into the South the 
civilisation which had Brahuia-vidya for its spirit, and for its 
body Agriculture, would verily win, for his spouse, Janaka’s 
earth-born daughter Sija . 

When Rama-cliandra set out under his master, Visvamitra, 
on what became his life-mission, lie started^, even at that early 
age, by emerging triumphant through three severe tests. Fi;st, 
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lie slew the foremost of the obstructive barbarians in the vicinity. 
Next, at his ‘skilled touch, the desert soil, which had lain for 
long years bound in the hardness of stone, — becoming ahalyd, 
not fit* for ploughing — resumed the bloom of life. It was the 
self-same soil, which Rislii Gautama, the foremost of the early 
Aryan pioneers who had striven to drive the plough southwards, 
had found treacherous, and had abandoned in despair. Thirdly, 
to the prowess and wisdom of this disciple of the Kshatriva sage 
was due the subduing of the virulence of the anti-Kshatriya 
movement, personified in the Brahmin, Parasu-rama. 

Both in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the wedding of the 
principal heroes is connected with the story of a prcliminarv 
trial. This is not a mere chance coincidence. It is the crystal- 
lisation, in the memory of the race, of a great fact which had an 
epoch-making character. In both cases, it was the acknowledg- 
ment of a difficult ideal, which involved the heroic responsibility 
of upholding it in the teeth of desperate opposition. In bot'i 
cases the bride was not a mortal woman, but a great mission. 
The trial described in the Mahabharata is the piercing of a 
disc in the sky, difficult to discern, fixed in the centre of a 
revolving wheel, which has to be reached by concentrating one’s 
attention on its shadow reflected in a vessel of water. This 
trial is obviously of a spiritual nature. The fixed centre of 
Truth, in the heart of the revolving wheel of the World 
( Samsdra ), is reflected in the depth of our own being, which can 
"be reached by the one-pointed concentration of Yoga. Is not 
this the doctrine of the Gita in a language of picture? The 
symliolism of the piercing of the target is well known to us, as it 
is used in file Upanishad : 

Pranavo dhanuh saro hyatma Brahma tat lakshyain ncliyate. 

The bow is omkdru, — the utterance of the sound O111, which 
helps mental concentration, — the soul is the arrow, ami the 
Infinite the target. 

Though it was Arjuna who originally won the maiden whose 
name was Krislmaa, the was accepted in marriage bv all the 
brothers. It is ridiculous to try to establish, 011 the strength 
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of this fact, that the Pandava clan came from the Himalayan 
regions, where polyandry is tolerated. As a matter of fact, it 
was a sacred rite of ideal polyandry which came to be shared by 
all the brothers. Krishnaa is the impersonation of the truth 
taught by Krishna himself, which had some association with the 
Sun-worship which was the original meaning of Vishnu-worship. 
It is related in the epic, that in the vessel carried by Krishnaa, 
food would become inexhaustible when she invoked the sun to 
help her. This must refer to the unlimited spiritual food ready 
for all guests who chose to come and enjoy it. 

Evidently, the Panchain kingdom was one of the' great 
centres of this unorthodox religion led by the Kshatriyas. It 
was to be noted that it was in Panehala that the Brahmin student, 
Svetaketu, went to the Kshatriya King, 1‘ravahana Jaibali, for 
instruction in the mystic philosophy consisting in the doctrine 
that the creative process, going on in the world of stars, in sky 
and earth, and in man himself, is a perpetual ceremony of sacri- 
fice, for which the sacrificial fire appears in different aspects and 
forms. We know the story of how the Brahmin, Drona, had a 
grudge against the King of Panehala owing to the latter not re- 
cognising the right of his Brahmin comrade to an equal share in 
his kingly wealth and power. It is not unlikely that in this 
legend lies hidden the history of the con Hid between the power 
of the priesthood and that of the religious movement started bv 
the Kshatriyas. * 

It can be surmised that it was from the province of Panehala,. 
in the close neighbourhood of Mathura, that the Pandava brothers 
received the new creed preached by Krishna. It is significant 
that the Brahmin, Drona, who originated the quarrel, was the first 
general on the side of the Kurus. Krishnaa was insulted by the 
Kuru brothers, as was Sita by Ravana, and she was rescued from 
her humiliation by Krishna. It was proved to those who tried 
to expose her to indignities, that her veil of honour was of un- 
limited length, just as the food in her vessel was inexhaustible. 
It was proved, in like* manner, that Ravana had not the power 
to defile Sita, though, for a time, she was under his dominance, 
for ideal tnitn is »rviolable even though it lftay remain for a lime 
m obscurity. That the hero of the Ramayana, the rescuer of 
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Sit a, and the hero of the Mahabharata, the friend of Krishnaa, 
both occupied the same exalted position in the later Vaishnava 
religion, is not a mere accident. This fact itself gives us the 
clue, $*at the original narration in the case of both the epics had 
for its motive the great fight for the ideal, which ushered in a new 
age with its new outlook upon life. 

It is evident that the sun, which is the one source of light and 
life to us, had led the thoughts of the Indo-Aryan sages towards 
the monotheistic ideal of worship. The following prayer 
addressed to the sun, with which the Ishopanishat is concluded, is 
full ®f the mystic yearning of the soul : 

O Sun, nourisher of the world, Truth’s face lies hidden in 
thy golden vessel. Take away thy cover for his eyes, who is a 
devotee of Truth. 

When according to the Chandogya Upanishad, the teacher 
Ghora, after having explained to his disciple Krishna, who had 
become apipdsa, free from desire, the consecration ceremony 
which leads to giving oneself a new spiritual birth, — in which 
austerity, almsgiving, harmlessness, truthfulness, these are 
one’s gifts for the priests, — he winds up his teaching with these 
words • “I11 the final hour one should take refuge in these three 

thoughts: Von arc the Indestructible ; you are the Unshaken, 
you are the very Essence of Life.” O11 this point there are these 
two Rig verses : — 

• 

Proceeding from primeval seed, 

The early morning light they see, 

That gleameth higher than the heaven, 

From out of darkness all around, 

We, gazing on tile higher light — 

Yea, gazing on the higher light — 

To Surva, god among the gods, 

We have attained the highest light ! 

— Yea, the highest light !* 

We find a hint here of the teaching which was developed bv 
Krishna into a great religious movement, which preached freedom 

(The thirteen principal l : panishails, pages 2 12- -213.) 
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from.desire and absolute devotion to God, and which spiritualised 
the meaning of ceremonies. That this religion had some asso- 
ciation with the sun can be inferred from the legend of Krislmaa 
finding inexhaustible store of food in her vessel after her ‘worship 
of the sun, and also the one about the piercing of the target of the 
disc by Arjuua, which very likely was the mystic disc of the sun, 
the golden vessel that holds Truth hidden in it, the Truth which 
has to be attained bv piercing the cover. 

It is interesting to see how, in the history of religion, the 
sun has also had a strong monotheistic suggestion in civilisations 
ether than the Aryan. The great Egyptian King, Akhci?aten, 
belonging to the 14th century B. C., struggled against the congre- 
gated might of the priestly polytheistic ceremonials, substituting 
for them the purer form of worship of “the radiant energy of the 
sun”. Here also we find the significant analogy of a religious 
revolution, initiated by one belonging to the kingly caste, against 
the opposition of the orthodox priestly sect of the land. This 
Egyptian King, like other prophets of his type, speaks of the 
truth coming to him as a personal revelation, when lie sings : 

Thou art in my heart, then- is none 
Who knowctli thee excepting thy son; 

Thou causest that he should have understanding, 

In thy ways and in thy might. 


“In ethics a great change also marks this age,” savs Prof. 
Flinders Petrie. “The motto ‘Living in Truth’ is constantly t> 
put forward as the keynote to the king’s character, and to his 
changes in various lines.”* Thus we find that History is a 
plagiarist that steals its own ideas over and over again. 

In connection with this we have to note that the spiritual 
religion which Krishna preached must have ignored the exclusive- 
ness of priestly creeds and extended its im itation to peoples of all 
classes, Aryans and non-Arvans alike. The legend of his 
Ultimate relationship with the shepherd tribes supports this view 
and we still find the religion, of which Krishna is the centre, to he 
the great refuge of the lower castes and outcastcs of the present 
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Indian population. The most significant fact of Indian history 
is, that" all the human avatars of Vishnu had, by their life and 
teaching, broken the barriers of priestcraft by acknowledging the 
relation of fellowship between the privileged classes and those that 
were despised. 

There came the day when Rama-chandra, the Kshatriya of 
royal descent, embraced as his friend and comrade the lowest 
of the low, the untouchable chandula, Guhaka, — an incident in his 
career which to this day is cited as proof of the largeness of his 
soul. During the successive period of conservative reaction, an 
attempt was made to suppress this evidence of Rama-chandra ’s 
liberality of heart in a supplemental canto of the epic, and in 
order to fit it with the later ideal, its votaries did not hesitate 
to insult his memory, by having it in their rendering of the 
episode, that Rama beheaded with his own hands an ambitious 
Sudra for presuming to claim equal status in the attainment of 
spiritual excellence. It is like the ministers of Christian 
icligion, in the late war, taking Christ’s name for justifying the 
massacre of men. 

However that may be, India has never forgotten that 
Rama-chandra was the beloved comrade of a chan Jala ; that he 
appeared as divine to the primitive tribes, some of whom had the 
totem of monkey, some that of bear. His name is remembered 
with reverence because he won over his antagonists as his allies 
and built the bridge of love between Aryan and non- Aryan. 

This is the picture wc see of one swing of the pendulum in 
the Aryan time. We shall never knov. India truly unless we 
study the manner in which she re-acted to the pull of the two 
opposite principles, that of self-preservation represented by the 
I’rahmin, and that of self-expansion represented by the 
Kshatriya. 

When the first overtures towards social union were being 
made, it became necessary for the Aryans to come to an under- 
standing with the non-Arvau religion as well. In the beginning, 
as we have seen, there was a state of way between the followers 
of Siva aud the worshippers of the Vedic gods. The fortune of 
arms favoured sometimes .me side, sometimes the other. Even 
Krishna’s valiant comrade, Arjuna, had once to acknowledge 
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defeat* at the hands of Siva of the Kirdlas, a hunter tribe. Then 
there is the well known record of a refusal to give Siva place 
in a great Vedic sacrifice, which led to the breaking up of the 
ceremony by the non-Aryans. At last, by the identification of 
Siva with the Vedic Rudra, an attempt had to be made to bring 
this constant religious antagonism to an end. And yet in the 
Mahabharata we find the later story of a battle between Rudra 
and Vishnu, which ended in the former acknowledging the latter’s 
superiority. Even in Krishna worship we find the same struggle, 
and therefore in the popular recitation of Krishna legends we 
often hear of Brahmaa’s attempt at ignoring Krishna, till at 
last the ancestor god of the Aryans is compelled to pay homage 
to the later divinity of the populace. These stories reveal the 
persisting self-consciousness of the new-comers, even after they 
had been admitted to the privileges of the old-established 
pantheon. 

The advent of the two great Kshatriva founders of religion, 
Buddha and Mahavfra, in the same eastern part of India where 
once Janaka had his seat, brought into Ix-ing a spirit of simpli- 
fication. They exercised all their force against the confusing 
maze of religions and doctrines, which had beset the bewildered 
country and through which it could not find its goal. Amidst 
the ceremonial intricacies on the one hand, and the subtleties of 
metaphysical speculation on the other, the simple truth was over- 
looked that creeds and rites have no value ifi themselves; that 
human welfare is the one object towards which religious 
enthusiasm has to be directed. These two Kshatriva satinydsins 
refused to admit that any distinctions between man and man were 
inherent and perpetual ; according to their teaching, man could 
only be saved bv realising truth, and not bv social conformity or 
non-ethical practice. It was wonderful how the triumph of these 
Kshatriva teachers rapidly overcame all obstacles of tradition and 
habit, and swept over the whole country. 

Long before the full flood of the Buddhistic influence had 
subsided, most of the •protecting walls had been broken down, 
and the banks of the discipline, through which the forces of uni- 
fication had been flowing in a regulate^ stream, had been 
obliterated. In fact, in departing, Buddhism left all .the 
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numerous aboriginal diversities of India to rear their heads un- 
checked, because one of the two guiding forces of Indian history 
had been enfeebled, which with its spirit of resistance had been 
helping the process of assimilation. 

In the midst of the Buddhistic revolution only the Brahmins 
were able to keep themselves intact, because the maintaining of 
exclusiveness had all along been their function. But the 
Kshatriyas had become merged into the rest of the people, and so 
in the succeeding age we find that most of the kings had ceased 
to belong to Kshalriva dynasties. Then there were the Sakas 
and the Hunas, repeated hordes of whom flowed into India and 
got mixed with the elder inhabitants. The Aryan civilisation, 
thus stricken to the quick, put forth all its life force in a supreme 
attempt at recovery, and its first effort was directed to regain its 
race consciousness, which had been overwhelmed. 

During the long period of this social and religious revolution, 
which had the effect of rubbing out the individual features of the 
traditional Aryan culture, the question “What am I?” came to 
the forefront. The rescue of the racial personality from beneath 
the prevailing chaos, became the chief endeavour. Aroused by 
the iMJwerful shock of a destructive opposition, it was then, for the 
first time, that India sought to define her individuality. When 
she now tried to know and name herself, she called to mind the 
empire of Bharata, a legendary suzerian of by-gone days, and 
defining her bounefaries accordingly, she called herself Bharata- 
varsha. She tried to pick up the lost threads of her earlier 
achievements, in order to restore the fabric of her original civili- 
sation. Thus collection and compilation, not new creation, were 
characteristics of this age. The great sage of this epoch, Yyasa, 
who is reported to have performed this function, may not have 
been one real person , but he was, at any rate, the personification 
of the spirit of the time. 

The movement began with the compilation of the Vedas. 
Now that it had become necessary to have some common unifying 
agent, the Vedas, as the oldest part of Aryan lore, had to be put 
on a pedestal for the purpose, in order to supply a fixed centre 
of reference round wJhicli the distracted community could rally. 

'Another task undertaken by this age was the gathering and 
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arranging of historical material. In this process, spread over a 
long period of time, all the scattered myths and legends were 
brought together, and not only these, but also the beliefs and dis- 
cussions of every kind, which still lingered in the racial memory. 
And thus a great literary image of Aryan India of old was formed 
which was called the Mahabharata — the great Uharata. The 
very name shows the awakened consciousness of the unity of the 
people struggling to find its expression and permanent record. 

The eager effort to gather all the drifting fragments from 
the wreck, resulted in the overloading with indiscriminate miscel- 
lanies of the central narrative of the epic. The natural desire of 
the artist to impart an aesthetic relevancy to the story, was 
swamped by the exigency of the time. The most important need 
of the age was for an immortal epic, a majestic ship fit to cross the 
sea of time, to serve the purpose of carrying various malciials for 
the building of a permanent shelter for the race mind. 

Therefore, though the Mahabharata may not be history in 
the modern western definition of the term, it is. nevertheless, 
a receptacle of the historical records which had left theiv impress 
upon the living memory of the people for ages. Had any com- 
petent person attempted to sift and sort and analyse this material 
into an ordered array of facts, we should have lost the changing 
picture of Aryan society which they present, — a picture in which 
the lines are vivid or dim, connected or confusedly conflicting, 
according to the lapses of memory, changes of ideal, and varia- 
tions of light and shade, incident to time’s perspective. Self- 
recording annals of history, as they arc imprinted on the living 
tablet of ages, are bared before our sight in this great work. 

The genius of that extraordinary age did not stop short at 
the discovery of the thread of unity on which were strung the 
variegated materials scattered through its history ; it also searched 
out the unity of a spiritual philosophy running through all contra- 
dictions that are to be found in the metaphysical speculations 
of the Vedas. The outline presentation of this philosophy was 
made by the same V£asa, who had not only the industry to 
gather and piece together details, but also the power to visualise 
the whole in its completeness. His compilation is a creative 
synthesis. 
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One- thing, which remains significant, is the fact that this 
age of compilation has insisted upon the sacredness of the 
Brahmins and Brahminic lore by constant reiteration in 
exaggefated language. It proves that there was a militant spirit 
fighting against odds, and that a complete loss of faith in the 
freedom of intellect and conscience of the people had come about. 
Its analogy can be found in the occasional distrust of Democracy 
which we observe among some modern Intellectuals of Europe. 

The main reason for this was that, during the period 
of alternating ascendancy of Brahmin and Kshatriya, the result- 
ing synthesis had its unity of Aryan character, but when during 
the Buddhist period, not only non-Aryans, but also non-Indians 
from outside, gained free access, it became difficult to maintain 
organic coherence. A strong under-current of race-mingling and 
religious compromise had set in, and as the mixed races and beliefs 
began to make themselves felt, the Aryan forces of self-preserva- 
tion struggled to put up wall beyond wall in order to prevent 
successive further encroachments. Only those intrusions which 
■could not be resisted found a place within extended barriers. 

Let no one imagine, however, that the non-Aryan contri- 
butions were taken in by sheer force of circumstance only, and 
that they had no value of their own. As a matter of fact, the old 
Dravidian culture was by 110 means to be despised, and the result 
of its combination with the Aryan, which formed the Hindu civili- 
sation, acquired both richness and depth under the influence of 
its Dravidian component. Dravidians might not be introspective, 
or metaphysical, but they were artists, and they could sing, 
design and construct. The transcendental thought of the Aryan 
bv its marriage with the emotional and creative art of the Dravi- 
dian, gave birth to an offspring, which was neither fully Aryan,- 
nor Dravidian, but Hindu. 

With its Hindu civilisation, India attained the gift of being 
able to realise in the commonplaceness of life, the infinity of the 
Universal. But on the other hand, by reason of this dual strain 
in its blood, whenever Hinduism has failed t 8 take its stand on the 
reconciliation of the opposites which is of its essence, it has fallen 
a prey to incongruouslfolly and blind superstition. This is the 
predicament in which Hindu India has been placed by its birth- 
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right. Where the harmony between the component differences 
has been organically effected, there beauty has blossomed ; so long 
as it remains wanting, there is no end to deformities More- 
over, we must remember that, not only the Dravidiaw civili- 
sation, but things appertaining to primitive non- Aryan tribes 
also, found entrance into the Aryan ixrlity ; and the torment of 
these unassimilablc intrusions has been a darkly cruel legacy 
left to the succeeding Hindu society. 

When the non-Aryan gods found place in the Aryan pan- 
theon, their inclusion was symbolised by the trinity, Brahmaa, 
Vishnu and Siva, — Brahmaa standing for the ancient tradition, 
exclusive extcrnalism ; Vishnu for the transition when the original 
Vedic Sun -god became humanised and emerged from the rigid 
enclosure of scriptural texts into the world of the living human 
heart ; and Siva for the period when the non-Aryan found 
entrance into the social organisation of the Aryan. But though the 
Aryan and non -Aryan thus met, they did not merge completely. 
Bike the Ganges and the Jumna at their continence, they llowcd 
on together in two separately distinguishable streams. 

In spite of Siva’s entry amongst the Aryan gods, his Aryan 
and non-Aryan aspects remained different. In the former, he is 
the lord of ascetics, who, having conquered desire, is rapt in the 
bliss of nirvana, as bare of raiment as of worldly ties. In tin- 
latter, he is terrible, clad in raw, bleeding elephant hide, intoxi- 
cated by the hemp decoction. In the former, he is the replica of 
Buddha, and as such has captured many a Buddhist shrine; ip 
the latter, he is the overlord of demons, spirits and other dreadful 
beings, who haunt the places of the dead, and as such lias appro- 
priated to himself the worshippers of the phallus, and of snakes, 
trees and other totems. In the former, he is worshipped in the 
quietude of meditation ; in the latter, in frenzied orgies of self- 
torture. 

Similarly in the Vaishnava cult, Krishna, who became the 
mythological god of the non-Aryan religious legends, was not the' 
same in character as the brave and sagacious ruler of Dwarka who 
acted as the guide, philosopher and friend of the valiant Arjuna. 
Alongside the heights of the Song CelestiaJ are ranged the popular 
religious stories of the cowherd tribes. 
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But in spite of all that was achieved, it was quite impossible, 

even for the Aryan genius, to bring into harmony with itself and 
assimilate each and every one of the practices, beliefs and myths 
of innumerable non-Aryan tribes. More and more of what was 
non-Aryan came to be not merely tolerated, but welcomed in spite 
of incongruities, as the non-Aryan element became increasingly 
predominant in the race mixture. This led to the formulation of 
the principle, that any religion which should satisfy the capacity 
of a particular sect was enough for its salvation. But in conse- 
quence, the organising force was reduced to the mere compulsion 
of sonlfe common customs, some repetition of external practices, 
which barely served loosely to hold together these heterogeneous 
elements. For the mind which has lost its vigour, all external 
habits become tyrannical. The result for India is, that the tie of 
custom which is extraneous has become severely tight, hardly 
leaving any freedom of movement even in insignificant details of 
life. This has developed in the people an excessively strong 
sense of responsibility to the claims of the class tradition which 
.divides, but not the conviction of that inner moral responsibility 
which unites. 

We have seen how, after the decline of Buddhism, a path had 
to be cleared through the jungle of rank undergrowth which had 
been allowed to grow wild during the prolonged inaction of the 
Brahmin ie hierarchy. At the latter end of its career in India 
the. mighty stream <ff Buddhism grew sluggish and lost itself in 
morasses of primitive superstitions and promiscuous creeds and 
practices, which had their root in non-Aryan crudities. It had 
lost its depth of philosophy and breadth of humanity, which had 
their origin in the Aryan mind. 

Therefore the time came lor the Brahmins to assert them- 
selves and bring back into the heart of all this incongruity some 
unity of ideal, which it had always been their function to main- 
tain. It was now a difficult task for them because of the varied 
• racial strains which had become part of the constitution of the 
Indian people. And so, in order to save their ideals from the 
attack of this wild exuberance of heterogenous life, they fixed 
them in a permanent rigidity. This had the reactionary effect of 
making their own ideals inert, and unfit for adaptation to changes 
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of tiine; while it left, to all the living elements of the different 
races included in the people, their freedom of growth, unguided 
by any dictates of reason. The result has been our huge medley 
of customs, ceremonials and creeds, some of which are the £uins of 
the old, and some merely the anomalies of the living outgrowths 
which continue clinging to them and smothering them out of 
shape. 

And vet the genius of India went on working, albeit through 
the tremendous obstacle of the shackled mind of the people. In 
the Vcdic times, as we have seen, it was mainly the Kshatrivas 
who repeatedly brought storms of fresh thought into the atmos- 
phere of the people’s life whenever it showed signs of stagnation. 
In later ages, when the Kshatrivas had lost their individuality, 
the message of the spiritual freedom and unity of man mainly 
sprang from the obscure strata of the community, where belonged 
the castes that were despised. Though it has to be admitted that, 
in the mediaeval age, the Brahmin, R'nnananda, was the first to 
give voice to the erv of unity, which is India’s own, and in conse- 
quence lost his honoured privileges as a Brahmin guru, yet it is 
none the less true that most of our great saints of that lime, who 
took up this erv in their life and teaching and songs, came from 
the lower classes, — one of them being a Muhammadan weaver, 
one a cobbler, and several coming from ranks of society whose 
touch would pollute the drinking water of the respectable section 
of Hindus. And thus the living voice of India ever found its 
medium, even in the darkest days of our downfall, — the voice 
which proclaimed that he only knows truth who knows the unitv 
of all beings in spirit. 

Tin age in which we now live, we cannot see clearly in its 
true features, as from without. Yet we feel that the Tndia of 
to-dav has roused herself once more to search out her truth, her 
harmony, her oneness, not only among her own constituent ele- 
ments, but with the great world. The current of her life, which 
had been dammed uj in stagnation, has found some breach in 
the wall and can feej the pulse of the tidal waves of humanity 
outside. V/e shall learn that we can reach the great world of 
man, not through the elTacement, but through the expansion of 
our own individuality. We shall know for^certain that, just as it 
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is futile mendicancy to covet the wealth of others in place of our 
own, so also fo keep ourselves segregated and starved by refusing 
the gift which is the common heritage of man, because it is 
brougfcf to us by a foreign messenger, only makes for utter 
destitution. 

Our western critics, — whose own people, whenever con- 
fronted with non-western races in a close contact, never know 
any other solution of the problem but extermination or expulsion 
by physical force; whose caste feeling against darker races is 
brutally aggressive and contemptuous, — are ready to judge us 
with a sneering sense of superiority when comparing India’s 
history with their own. They never take into consideration the 
enormous burden of difficulty, which Indian civilisation has taken 
upou itself from its commencement. India is the one country in 
the world where the Aryan colonisers had to make constant social 
adjustments with peoples who vastly outnumbered them ; who 
were physically and mentally alien to their own race; who 
were for the most part distinctly inferior to the invaders. 
Europe, on the other hand, is one in mind; her dress, custom, 
culture, and with small variations her habits, are 011c; yet her 
inhabitants, although only politically divided, are perpetually 
making preparations for deadly combats, wherein entire popu- 
lations indulge in orgies of wholesale destruction unparalleled in 
ferocity in the history of the barbarian. It is rot merely such 
periodic irruptions* of bloody feuds that are the worst characteris- 
tic of the relationship between the countries of Europe, even after 
centuries of close contact and intellectual co-operation, but there 
is also the intense feeling of mutual suspicion generating diplo- 
matic deceitfulness and shameless moral obliquities. 

India’s problem has been far more complex than that of the 
West, and I admit that our rigid system of social regulation has 
not solved it. For, to bring order and peace at the cost of life, is 
terribly wasteful, whether in the policy of government, or of 
society. But all the same, T believe that wc have cause to be 
proud of the fact, that for a long series of centuries, beset with 
vicissitudes of stupendous proportion , crowded with things .that 
areyncongruous andlfacts that are irrelevant, Tndia still keeps alive 
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the inker principle of her own civilisation against the cyclonic 
fury of contradictions and the gravitational pull of the dust. 

This has been the great function of the Brahmins of this land, 
to keep the lamp lighted when the storm has been raging on 
all sides. It has been their endeavour gradually to permeate the 
tremendous mass of obstructive material with some quickening 
ideal of their own that would transmute it into the life-stuff of 
a composite civilisation ; to discover some ultimate meaning 
in the inarticulate primitive forms struggling for expression, 
and to give it a voice. In a word, it was the mission of the 
Brahmin to comprehend by the light of his own mature under- 
standing the undeveloped minds of the people. • 5 1 ’■ 

It would be wrong for us, when we judge the historical career 
of India, to put all the stress upon the accumulated heap of 
refuse, gross and grotesque, that has not yet been assimilated 
in one consistent cultural body. Our great hope lies there, where 
we realise that something positively precious in our achievements 
still persists, in spite of circumstances that are inclement. The 
best of us still have our aspiration for the supreme end of life, 
which is so often mocked at by the prosperous people who hold 
their sway over the present-day world. We still believe that the 
world has a deeper meaning than what is apparent, and that 
therein the human soul finds its ultimate harmony and peace. 
We still know that only in this spiritual wealth and welfare does 
civilisation attain its end, not in a prolific production of materials, 
not in the competition of intemperate ]>ower with power. 

It has certainly been unfortunate for us that we have 
neglected the cull of A nm Brahma , — the infinite as manifested in 
the material world of utility, — and we are dearly paying for it. 
We have set out our mind ujxm realising the eternal in the inten- 
sity of spiritual consciousness so long, that we have overlooked 
the importance of realising the infinite in the world of extension 
by ever pursuing a path which is endless. And in this great field 
of adventure the West has attained its success, for which 
humanity has to be immensely grateful to it. 

But 'he true happiness and peace are awaiting the 
children of the West in that tapnsy/i, which is for realising 
Brahma in spirit, for acquiring the luminous^iuner vision before 
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which the sphere of immortality reveals itself. If ever tli.\t time 
comes, — if t-he western world does not meet its catastrophic end 
under the trampling tread of contending commerce and politics, 
of monstrous greed and hatred, — then the world will owe its 
gratitude to the Brahmins for the faith in the infinitude of the 
human spirit, which they have upheld in the face of facts that 
spurned it, exultiugly counting the skulls of their victims. 

I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of 
geography, not because I have had the chance to be born in her 
soil, but because she has saved through tumultuous ages the 
liviifg words that have issued from the illuminated consciousness 
of her great sons — Sat yam, Jndnam, Anantam Brahma, Brahma 
is truth, Brahma is wisdom, Brahma is infinite; Sdntam, Sivam, 
Advaitam , peace is in Brahma, goodness is in Brahma, and the 
unity of all beings. 

UraIima=nishtho grhasthah syat 
tatvajnana-parayanah, 

Yad yad karma prakurvKa 
, tad Rrahniani samarpayet. 

Tin? householder shall have his life established in Brahma, 
shall pursue the deeper truth of all things and in all activities of 
life dedicate his works to the Eternal Being. Thus we have 
come to know that what India truly seeks is not a peace which is 
in negation, or in some mechanical adjustment, but that which is 
in Sivam, in goodness; which is in Advaitam, in the truth of 
perfect union; that India does not enjoin her children to cease 
from karma, but to perform their karma in the presence of the 
Eternal, with the pure knowledge of the spiritual meaning of 
existence ; that this is the true prayer of Mother India : 

Ya ckO'Varno bahudha saktiyogat 
Varndn anekan nihitartho dadhdti 
Vichaili ch&ntc visvainadau 
Sa no buddhya subhaya samyunaktu. 

lie who is one, who is above all colour distinctions, who 
dispenses the inherent needs of men of dll colours, who compre- 
hends all things from their beginning to the end, let Ilim unite us 
to one another withjthc wisdom which is the wisdom of goodness. 



Tumultuous years bring their voice to your bosom, 

Unfathomed Past [ 

In what dark silence do you keep it gathered, covering it 
Under your brooding wings? 

You move in secret like midnight hours realising dreams ; 

Often have I felt your muffled steps in my blood, have seen your 
hushed countenance in the heart of the garrulous day. 

You come to write stories of our fathers in unseen scripts 
On the pages of our destiny ; 

You lead back to life the un remembered 
For the shaping of new images. 

Is not the restless Present itself your own visions 

Flung up like planets that arise from the bottom of dumb night? 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 



THE ETHICS OF ZOROASTRIANISM FROM A 
COMPARATIVE POINT OF VIEW 

By Dr. M. Winternitz. 

In his famous toleration edict the great Buddhist king Asoka 
(3rd cent. B.C.) has said that it was his, the king’s, desire that 
there should be no depreciation of any sect. “Concord, ” he says, 
“is meritorious, to wit, hearkening and hearkening willing^, to 
the Law of Piety as accepted by other people. For this is the 
desire of His Sacred Majesty that all sects should hear much 
teaching and hold sound doctrine. Wherefore the adherents of 
all sects, whatever they may be, must be informed that His Sacred 
Majesty cares not so much for gifts and external reverence as 
that there should be growth in the essence of the matter and 
icspect for all sects.” (See V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford 1909, 
p. r yt » f.) 

What King Asoka calls “the essence of the matter” is what 
we should ’call the ethical kernel of a religion. And what he 
means to say is, that every sect and every religion has such an 
ethical kernel which ought to be made to grow and which ought 
to be respected bv other sects and religions also. For — this is 
implied in the words of the king — “the essence of the matter,” 
that is to say the cfjiicat kernel, is the same in all the different 
religions. 

What the great Buddhist king more than two thousand years 
ago preached to his subjects, is very similar to the ideas of the 
Mahomedan emperor, Akbar, who wished to found a new faith, 
in which the best teaching of all religions of the world should be 
combined. In Europe, too, there have been many philosophers 
who thought that at the bottom of all religions there was the 
same ethical teaching, or in other words, that the different faiths 
of the world need only to be cleansed and freed from rubbish, 
and the same moral truths will be found Jo shine out in all of 
them. 

And again, in the India of our own days (1921), Champat Rai 
Jain Juis published a* scries of lectures in a little book called 
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“Confluence of Opposites” in which he believes to have dis- 
covered “that the Vedas, the Quran, the Zend.Awesta and, 
indeed, all other ancient mythological scriptures are composed 
in one single language notwithstanding the outward diversity 
of the alphabets and tongues in which they are couched.” 

Now let us ask what truth there is in this far-spread opinion. 
Is there really no essential difference in the moral teaching of the 
religions of the world ? The answer to this question must be 
found by a comparative study of the ethics of all the great 
leligions of the world. Hut let us remember that comparing 
things should not mean mixing up everything. It should not 
be the aim of any comparative science (whether it be Compara- 
tive Philology, or Comparative Religion, or the Comparative 
study of ethics), to hide away all differences or to make what is 
different appear alike. On the contrary, the aim of all compara- 
tive studies must be, both to find out what is different, and wliai 
is common in the subject of study, whether it be language, or 
religion, or ethics. 

Following these principles T may be allowed to-day to 
compare the ethics of Zoroastrianism with the ethical teaching of 
the Indian religions, more especially of Hrahinanisni and o!" 
Buddhism, in order to see, as clearly as possible, what these 
religions have in common and how far they differ, as regards 
their ethical teaching. 

You all know that Veda and Awesla arcdoscly related both 
in language and in thought. Yet when \u- compare the two 
bodies of sacred books with one another, we are struck by a great 
difference in their general character just with regard to ethical 
teaching. The sacred hooks of Zoroastrianism arc, as it were, 
permeated with ethical ideas. In the Awesta and in Zoroastrian- 
ism mythology, dogma, and ritual are inseparably connected 
with ethics. The v»»ry gods or angels — however we may call the 
Amesha-Spentas — are personifications of virtues. As everv good 
Zoroastrian is considered to be an ally of the Great and Wise and 
Good God, Vhur.i Mazda, in his fight against Angra Mainyu and 
the powers of evil, it is only natural that religious and moral 
ideas should be closely interwoven in the sacred books of 
Zoroaster. 1 
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'1'his is quite different in the Veda. It would be too much to 
say that in the Veda there is no moral teaching at all. But the 
passages treating of the moral conduct of men are very few in 
all the* Vedic texts. In the hymns of the Rigveda and in the 
Brahmanas all importance is attached to the worship of the gods. 
And these gods — with one notable exception which we shall have 
to mention presently — do not care much about the conduct of men 
towards one another, but are only interested in the sacrifices and 
praises which men offer to them . The mortal who offers sacrifices 
to a god is helped by him. The generous sacrificer is the friend 
of tluf gods, and so is the priestly poet who praises them in his 
songs. The niggard who is sparing in his offerings to the gods 
and in his gifts to the priests, is the enemy of the gods. Thus, 
sacrifice and ritual form nearly the only subject of the Vedic 
hymns and the Brahmanas. These are the texts teaching the 
Karma-mar ga , the way to salvation by sacrifice and rites. On 
the other hand, the Jndna-mdrga, the way to salvation by higher 
knowledge, is taught in the Upanishads. Here, too, there is 
little room left for enjoining moral lessons. In the Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad (iii.i) we even find the dangerous saving “that the 
most evil deeds are annulled by the possession of true 
knowledge.” This is quite different in the post- Vedic literature, 
fn the great Kpies, the Mahabluirata and the Ramayana, in the 
Smrtis, and in the sacred books of the Buddhists and of the Jains, 
ethical teaching forms a most essential part of the contents. 

Yet even in the Veda the ethical element is by no means 
entirely absent. We find in the hymns of the Rigveda the 
remarkable idea of Rta which corresponds exactly to 'Asha or 
Asha-Yahista in the Awesta. The identity of Rta and Asha in 
word and thought is beyond any doubt. And this identity proves 
that at the time when Irnnins and Aryan Indians were still one 
undivided people, they had already conceived the great idea of 
Right and Order. Rla (Asha) means everv thing that is right 
and good and true, but not only in the conduct of man, but also 
in the Universe and in ritual. It must»bc understood that in 
those ancient times one and the same term (Rta, Arta, Ashal 
expressed the idea of cosmic, ritual and moral order. 

'The chief guardian of Rta in the Veda is the god Yaruna, 
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as in the Awesta Aliura Mazda is intimately connected with Asha 
Vahista. And in the Veda, Vanina is almost the only deity that 
is concerned with the good or bad deeds of men. Let me read to 
\ ou only one of the famous Vanina hymns :* 

The great guardian among these gods sees as if from anear. 
He that thinketh he is moving stealthily — all this the gods know. 

If a man stands, walks, or sneaks about, if he goes slinking 
away, if he goes into his hiding-place; if two persons sit together 
and scheme, King Varuna is there as a third, and knows it. 

Both this earth here belongs to King Varuna, and also yonder 
broad sky whose boundaries are far away. Moreover these two 
oceans are the loins of Vanina ; yea, he is hidden in this small 
drop of water. 

He that should flee beyond the heaven far away would not be 
free from King Varuna. His spies come hither to the earth from 
heaven, with a thousand eyes do they watch over the earth. 

King Varuna sees through all that is between heaven and 
earth, and all that is beyond. Tie has counted the winkings of 
men s eyes. As a winning gamester puts down his dice, thus 
does he establish these laws.” (SRK 1’, SS.) 

Compare with this the words in the Dinkard (one of tin- 
Pehlevi texts) : ‘‘Let no one practise ill-perpetrated deeds, even 
though in the wilderness, when far from publicity, nor in distress, 
O Spitaman, because Auharmazd, the observer of everything, is 
aware of them. (SBTi 37, ’66.) 


In later Brahmanie Indian texts we meet with the idea that 
not only the gods, but also the conscience in man’s own breast, 
witness every wicked deed done by him. So Mann says: “If 
thou thinkest. O friend of virtue, with respect to thyself, ‘I am 
alone,’ know that that sage who witnesses all virtuous acts and 


all crimes, ever re ides in thv heart.” (SI1K 05, 37,,). And 
in the Mahahharat a Sakuntala says : “If you think T am 
alone, ion kuou not the old sage residing in von r heart and know- 
ing 01 every deed. T11 his presence you commit vour sin. Mauv 


a man ’\ho has acted wickedly thinks that nobodv has seen him 


* All <|I! eai'-iis fire tnfci-n from Mir S,„ r .w| n,**,. 


<>f *tu- Hast fsrnn. 
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• • 

but the .gods have seen him and the Spirit that dwelleth in his 

heart.” 

Bu^even in the Vanina hymns no distinction is made between 
ritual £fnd moral transgressions. The lowing of the victim at the 
sacrifice, for instance, is considered a sin that must be expiated. 
In the Awesta, too, and even more in the Zoroastrian Pehlevi 
texts, the ritual transgressions are enumerated amongst the most 
heinous sins. In one of the later Pehlevi texts we read : “The 
greatest good work is liberality and the second is truth and next- 
of-kin marriage. The third is keeping the season festivals, and 
the fourth is celebrating all the religious rites. The fifth is the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings, and the providing of lodging for 
traders. The sixth is the wishing of happiness for every one. 
And the seventh is a kind regard for the good.” (SBK 24, 9IT, 
2bff.) In the Awesta (Yeiulidad) we find amongst the heinous sins 
also such things as giving bones too hard or food too hot to a dog, 
striking, frightening, or kicking a bitch with young, burning or 
burying dead bodies, eating the carcass of a man or a dog, and 
so on This making no distinction between moral and ritual 
transgressions, between moral and religious precept*, both in 
Zoroastrianism and in Brahmanism, is quite in accordance with 
the old idea of Rta-Asha which refers as much to ritual as to the 
conduct of man. It is only a later development, when the rules of 
morality begin to be valued higher than the ritual precepts. Thus 
we read in one of the Zoroastrian texts : 

“With us the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from 
committing sin with our eves and tongue and ears and hands and 
feet. Some people are striving about it, so that they may not eat 
anything all day, and they practise abstinence from eating 
anything. For us it is also necessary to make an effort, so that 
we may not think, or speak, or commit any sin, and it is neces- 
sary that no bad actum should proceed from our hands, or tongue, 
or ears, or feet which would be a sin owing to them.” (SHE 24, 
348). 

And in one of the Brahmanie law books we are told that g«xxl 
conduct is more important than study of the Veda and sacred 
rites. (SBK 14, 34k). Again in another law book (SBK 14, 
a^S) we read that, liberality, truthfulness and sympathy are better 
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than any penances. Already in one of the old Upanishads 
(Chandogva 3, 17, 4; SBE i,st) it is said that penance, libera- 
lity, righteousness, kindness, truthfulness form the sacrificial 
gifts at a sacrifice performed in thought only. And in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists we are told over and over again that moral 
conduct is more important than all rites and ceremonies. 

There is yet another very important ethical idea to be 
mentioned that Indian and Zoroastrian ethics have in common : 
the summing up of all morality in the triad of good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds. Though we meet with this triad, 
not in Vedic texts, but in the Smrtis and in Buddhist and Jaina 
literature, we shall have to trace back this idea, too, to the Indo- 
Tranian period, when Indians and Iranians were not yet two 
separate peoples. Mr. G. K. Nariman (Ind. Ant. '40,1911) has 
pointed out a good many Buddhist and some Jaina and other 
Indian parallels to the Awcstic humata-hukhta-huvarsta. I will 
only quote two passages from the law book of Manu. We read 
there XI, 232 : “Having thus considered in his mind what results 
will arise from his deeds after death, let him always lx* good in 
thoughts, speech, and actions”. Ami according to XII, S, the 
soul obtains the result of a good or evil mental act in the mind, 
that of a verbal act in the speech, and that of a bodily act in the 
body. 

But though this triad occurs in India scriptures, it must 
be stated that it is by no means so promiiibnt there as in the 
Awesta. It was, no doubt, an ancient Tndo-Tranian idea. But 
only Zoroaster has made it the very foundation of his whole 
ethical teaching. Therefore we meet with it in all the most sacred 
texts of Zoroastrianism. Thus in the famous passage on Puritv 
(SUE 4, 14 r): 

"For purity is for man, next to life, the greatest good,— that 
purity, O Zar.'.thustra, that is in the Religion of Mazda for him 
who cleanses his o-vn self with good thoughts, words, and deeds. 

Make thy ownself pure, 0 righteous man ! Any one in the 
world here below can «vin purity for his ownself, namely, when 
he cleanses 

It is sa 
prayers pre 


is ownself with good thoughts, words, and deeds.” 
id in Yasna TV (SBE 3 1 • 2 1 3 f ■ ) that all offerings and 
sci ibed in the ritual begin with the offering 01 goon 
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thoughts, good words, and good deeds. And in the Mazdayosnian 
Confession (Yasna XI, SBE 31,247) we read : “With chanting 
praises I present all good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, 
and wkh rejection I repudiate all evil thoughts and words and 
deeds.” Ahura Mazda says (Dinkard, SBE 37,242) : “Good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds are my food, and I love 
those of them who are in that place through good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds.” Again in one of the fragments of the 
Nasks it is said (SBE 4,289) : “Of the mind, good thoughts; 
of the tongue, good words; of the hand, good works, make the 
virtuous life.” The most powerful prayer of the Zoroastrian is 
that recited “to renounce evil thoughts, evil words and evil 
deeds.” (SBE 23, 313; 31, 361). 

Nowhere in the Veda or in other Brahmanic texts do we find 
such emphatieal statements about the triad of good thoughts, 
good wouls, and good deeds. On the other hand, when the 
virtuous life of the Zoroastrian is described more in detail, we 
find that there is much less difference between the moral teaching 

of the Awesta and that of the Veda and other Brahmanic writings. 

• • 

I have said above that the Upanishads do not contain much ethical 
teaching, as they are chiefly concerned with higher knowledge 
as the only way to salvation. But there are remarkable excep- 
tions to this rule. In a few passages of the Upanishads we find 
lessons of morality which are in perfect agreement with the 
morality taught in the sacred books of the Zoroastrians. In the 
Katha-Upanishad (1,2,24) is distinctly said that “He who has 
not first turned away from his wickedness, who is nut tranquil 
and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain 
the Self even by knowledge.” And the nearest approach to the 
moral teaching of the Awesta is to be found in the Taittiriya- 
IJpanishad. Here it is said (1,10,9) that learning and practising 
the Veda do not suffice for the holy life, but the right, the true, 
penance, restraint, tranquillity, the fire worship, entertaining of 

• guests, doing one’s duty in life, marrying and begetting children, 
are also necessary. And in the same Vpanishad (t, 10,11) the 
teacher, after having taught him the Veda, instructs his pupil as 
follows : 

^Say what is true ! Do thy duty ! Do not neglect the 
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Study of the Veda ! After having brought to thy teacher his 
proper reward, do not cut off the line of children ! Do not swerve 
from the truth ! Do not swerve from duty ! Do uot neglect 
what is useful ! Do not neglect the sacrilicial works due to the 
gods and fathers ! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god ! 
Let tliy father be to thee like unto a god ! Let thy guest be to 
thee like unto a god ! Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others.” 

A famous Upanishad passage is the following in which the 
virtues of self-restraint, generosity' and mercy are taught : 

‘‘The threefold descendants of Prajapati, gods, men, and 
asuras (demons), dwelt as brahmacharins (students) with 
their father Prajapati. Having finished their studentship the 
gods said : ‘Tell us something, Sir.’ He told them the syllable 
Da. Then he asked: ‘Did you understand ?’ They said : 'We 
did understand. You told us “Daiuvata,” -be subdued.’ 
‘Yes’, he said, ‘you have understood.’ 

Then the men said to him : ‘Tell us something, Sir.’ lie 
told them the same syllable Da. Then he asked : ‘Did you under- 
stand?’ They said: ‘We did understand. You told 11s. 
"Datta” — give’. ‘Yes’, he said, ‘you have understood.’ 

Then the asuras said to him : ‘Tell us something, Sir’. 
He told them the same syllable Da. Then he asked : ‘Did you 
understand?’ They said : ‘We did understand. You told us. 
“ Dayadhvam ” — he merciful’. ‘Yes', he. said, ‘you ha\. 
understood. ’ 

The divine voice of thunder repeats the same, Da Da D.i, 
that is, Be subdued, Give, Be merciful. Therefore let that triad 
be taught : Subduing, Giving, and Mercv.” (Slllv 15,189!’.) 

It would not be difficult to quote passages from the sacred 
books of all religions, in which the virtues of self-restraint, 
liberality, truthfulness, righteousness, and kindness are enjoined, 
often in the same terms. 

In one of the Pdilevi texts of Zoroastrianism (SBK 2.1,7311.) 
we find in a list of 33 jjor.d works, lieberality as the first, truth as 
the second, thankfulness as the third, contentment as the fifth, 
wanting tc produce welfare for the good and Incoming a friend 
to every one as the sixth. And in tiie same book (SBE 2^8 if.) 
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the question “Which man is the mightier?’’ is answered: 
'•That man is the mightier who is able to struggle with his own 
fiends ; and in particular, he who keeps these five fiends far from 
his person, which are such as greediness, wrath, lust, disgrace, 
.-■lid discontent.” In the same text we read : “Indulge in no 
wrathfulness; for a man, when he indulges in wrath, becomes 
then forgetful of his duty and good works. (SBE 24, 10.) 

Compare with this the following Buddhist and Jaina verses 
(SBE 10, 1, 31 f.; 45. 3 s s q-) ; 

“If ouc man conquer in battle a thousand times thousand 
men, find if another conquer himself, he is the greatest of con- 
querors. 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other people; not 
even a god, a gaudharva, not Mara with Brahman could change 
into defeat the victory of a man who has vanquished himself, 
and always lives under restraint”. 

“Though a man should conquer thousands and thousands of 
valiant foes, greater will be his victory if he conquers nobody 
but himself. 

Fight with yourself ; why light with external foes ? He 
who conquers himself through himself, will obtain happiness. 

The five senses, auger, pride,. delusion, and greed — difficult 
to conquer is one’s self; but when that is conquered, e\ery thing 
is conquered.” 

Righteousness and well-wishing are praised as the highest 
\irtues of man in numerous passages of the Zoroastrian Scrip- 
tures. Thus we read (SBE 24, 113) : 

“The sage asked the spirit of wisdom thus : ‘Which is 
That good work which is greater and belter than all good works, 
and no trouble whatever is necessary for its performance ?’ 

The spirit of wisdom answered thus : ‘To he grateful in 
the world, and to wish happiness for every one. This is greater 
and better than every good work, and 110 commotion whateier is 
necessary lor its .performance.’ 

“The body of every one is not of like will with the soul; 
food is the desire of the body, and also a store of wealth; 
Tighteqgs action is the desire of the soul, and also the gifts which 
they give away.” (SBE 37, 193). 
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“Rectitude assists a man like a regiment a thousand strong.” 
(SBE 37, 409). 

"Righteousness is the best of religions .” (SBE 37, 271.) 

There are many passages in the sacred books of Brahmans 
and Buddhists which hardly differ from this. Thus we read in 
Manu (SBE 25, 416) : 

"Abstention from injuring creatures, veracity, abstention 
from unlawfully appropriating the goods of others, purity, and 
control of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summary of 
the law for the four castes.” 

In the Vasishtha-Smrti we find the short and simple rule 
(SBE 14, 138) : 

“Practise righteousness, not unrighteousness ; speak truth, 
not untruth; look far, not near; look towards the Highest, not 
towards that which is not the Highest.” 

The four chief virtues recommended in the Buddhist 
Dliammapada are : Truth, justice, firmness, and liberality. 

“Not to commit any sin, to do good, and to purifv one’s 
mind, that is the teaching of all the Awakened.” . (SBE 10, 
i. 5°)- 

One of the most important ethical passages in the saircd 
books of the Zoroastrians is the following description of the Gi ■ d 
Religion (SBE 24, 329 f.) : 

“There are different things that it is necessary for those - i 
the good religion to make pre-dominant over*themselves. One i 
to exercise liberality in connection with the worthy; the second 
is to do justice; the third is to be friendly unto every one; and 
the fourth is to be sincere and true, and to keep falsehood far 
from themselves. And these four habits are the principles of 
the religion of Zaratust, and it is necessary, when thou listenesl 
to them thyself, that thou dost not listen to any one else. Because 
the creator Hormazd says, ‘O Zaratust ! if thou will that thou 
become pure and saved, and that thou arrive at the place of the 
pure, do thou accomplish these two duties— One is this, 
that thou prefer the •friendship of the spiritual existence to that 
of the worldly one, and consider the things of the world as con- 
temptible .old those of the spirit precious; on this accout^t escape 
is sought from the glory of the world with scorn. This sA’oiid is 
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tliis, that thou speak truly with every one and act justly with 
me, that is, whatever thou dost not approve for thyself do not 
approve for any one else ; when thou hast acted in this manner, 
thou aft righteous.” 

These words “Whatever thou dost not approve for thyself 
do not approve for any one else” occur again in one of the 
Zoroastrian texts in a more positive form (SBE 37, 51) : 

“When affliction has come upon a good man, the effort of 
every one, for removing that affliction, should continue just as 
though it happened to himself.” 

And it seems to me to be one of the most remarkable facts 
in the history of religion and ethics that this simple and yet so 
important rule “Do to others as you would be doue by” occurs 
almost in the very same words in the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, the Buddhists, the Jainas, of Confucius and Lao-tszc, 
as well as of Jews and Christians. 

In the Buddhist Dhammapada we read (SBE 10, i, jbf.) : 

“All, men tremble at punishment, all men fear death; 
remember that you are like unto them, and do not kill nor cause 
slaughter. 

All men tremble at punishment, all men love life; remember 
that thou art like unto them, and do not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

He who seeking his own happiness punishes or kills beings 
who also long for happiness, will not find happiness after death. 

He who seeking his own happiness does not punish or kill 
beings who also long for happiness, will find happiness after 
death. 

Do not speak harshly to any body ; those who are spoken to 
will answer thee in the same way. Angry speech is painful, 
blows for blows will touch thee.” 

The same lesson is taught in one of the Jaina texts in these 
words (SBE 22 , 50) : 

“As it would be unto thee, so it is .with him whom thou 
intendest to kill. As it would be unto thee, so it is with him 
whom ^hou intendest to tyrannise over. As it would be unto 
thee, so it is with him whom thou intendest to torment. In the 
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same way it is with him whom thou iutendest to punish, and 
to drive away. The righteous man, who lives up to these senti- 
ments, does therefore neither kill nor cause others to kill living 
beings.” 

And Confucius says (SBE 28, 305) : 

“Fidelity to one’s self and the corresponding reciprocity 
are not far from the path. What you do not like when done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” 

As it is said in the gospel of Mathew : “Whatever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do unto them ; for 
this is the Law and the Prophets,” so we read in the Talmud 
of the Jews the saving of the wise Rabbi Hillel : “What is 
hateful to thee, thou slialt not do to thy neighbour : this is the 
whole law, everything else is only interpretation.” 

It has often been mentioned as a characteristic of Zoroas- 
trian ethics, that truthfulness was considered a paramount 
virtue from the earliest times. The Achaemcnian kings. 
Darius and his successors (532-33^ 13 . C.) in their inscriptions 
condemn 110 sin so much as that of lying. Says Da mis : "O 
thou who shall be king after me, keep thou from lying! Should 
a man be found to be a liar, deal thou with him severe! v, if thou 
desirest to keep thy kingdom whole." And in the Awesta tin- 
worst of lieiids is Druj, the Lie, and we read in Zoroastria.i 
texts : “[ sav unto thee, () Spitaman ! that thou should si 

speak with the tongue just as thou thinkest tvith the mind, and 
thou shouldst accomplish work with both hands in complete 
mindfulness.” (SBE 37, 283). 

“It is necessary to take early to the speaking of truth and 
doing of justice, and to maintain oneself therein, for nothing 
whatever is better among mankind than truth.” (SBE 2.|, 323d 

But numerous passages from the Epanishads, from Smith 
and from Buddhht texts show that Brahmans as well as Buddhists 
have always considered truth a paramount virtue. 

In the Aitaieva-Araiivaka (II, 3, IS, c;6.) it is said (SBE 

1, 230) : . 

“What is true is the flower and fruit of speech. Me is 
able to hccoiue celebrated and of gi^.rl report, for he sjjcnk-'' the 
true, tlie flower and fruit of speech. 
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Now the untrue is the root o£ speech, and as a tree whose 
root is exposed dries up and perishes, thus a man who says 
what is untrue exposes his root, dries up and i>erishcs. There- 
fore onfi should not say what is untrue, but guard oneself from 
it.” 

Manu says (SBE 25, 150) : 

“Let him say what is true, let him say what is pleasing, 
let him utter no disagreeable truth, and let him utter no agree- 
able falsehood; that is the eternal law.” 

I11 the Bralnnanie law-books it is prescribed that the judge 
should admonish the witnesses in court to speak the truth by 
addressing them, for instance, in the following words 
IvSBE 33. 93 ) : 

‘‘Truth is said to be the one unequalled means of purifica- 
tion of the soul. Truth is the ladder by which man ascends 
to heaven, as a ferrv plies from one bank of a river to the other. 

If trtuh and a thousand horse-sacrifices are balanced 
against one another it will be found that truth weighs more 
heavily than a thousand horse-sacrifices. 

A tank is better than a hundred wells, an offering better 
than a hundred tanks, a son better than a hundred offerings, 
and truth better than a hundred sons 

It is truth which makes the earth bear all beings, truth 
which makes the sun rise. It is through truth that winds 
blow, and that the waters flow. 

Truth is the greatest gift, truth is the most efficacious kind 
of austerity, truth is the highest duty in the world, thus it has 
been revealed to us. 

The gods are truth simply, the human race is falsehood. 
He whose mind is persistent in truth, obtains a divine state in 
this world even. 

Speak truth and discard falsehood. It is through truth 
that thou shalt attain heaven.” 

A Buddhist text (Suttanipata .152) says : 

“Truth verily i® immortal speech, this is a true saying; in 
what is true, in what is good, and in what is right, the just stand 

firm, sc V they say.” (SBE 10. ii, 73). 

From all this we see that the list of virtues is on the whole 
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the same in the sacred books of Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. And it would not be difficult to show 
that regard for the life and property of fellowmen, helpfulness, 
kindness, justice and truth are considered as requirements of 
moral conduct also in Confucianism and Taoism, in Islam, and 
in Jewish and Christian religions. 

A greater difference will be found with regard to the 
ethical teaching of the different religions, wherever this teaching 
is more closely connected with mythology and dogma. 

Thus, the idea of retribution occurs in all religions. In 
one way or other they all teach that good or bad deeds performed 
bv a human being in this life will bear good or bad fruits for him, 
whether in this life or in some future existence. But this idea 
takes very different forms in different religions. 

In Zoroastrianism this idea appears in a mythological garb ; 
tile souls after death being met by their good works in the shape 
of a beautiful maiden, or by their bad works in the shape of an 
ugly old woman. (See c.g. SBIC 4, 219; 23, 3 i.sff , 343!.) We 
read also in the Awesta, that the soul leaves tile body, but his 
virtue never parts from a man, or that a store of good deeds 
in full of salvation. (SBIC 4, 37'Sf, 3S3). But that man’s faU 
is not entirely shaped by his own deeds, may be seen from 
Zoroaster’s teaching that active merit can repel evil that is 
destined for him. (SBIC 4, 26/f.). 

It is only in Indian religions where the principle <4 
retribution takes the form of what we might almost call a law 
of nature in the doctrine of Kunium. Already in one of the 
Upanisiiads we read (Brhadaranvaka 4, 4, 5: SBIC 15, 176): 

“Now a man is like this or like that, according as he acts 
and according as he believes, so will he lie : — a man of good acts 
will become good, a man of bad acts, bad. He liecomes pure 
by pure deeds, had by bad deeds.” This is the first reference 
in Indian literature to the doctrine of transmigration, with which 
the doctrine of Karman is inseparably connected. According 
to this CMCtnne which has been adopted in Brahmanism as well 
as in Buddhism and Jainism man shapes his fate entirely by his 
own good or had actions. In the Mahabharata (SBIC 3 , 241) 
we read : “There is no destruction here of actions good or not 
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good. ‘ Coming to one body after another they become ripened 
in their respective ways.” 

In the Vishnu-Smrti it is said (SBE 7, 82) : “Even as a 
calf fiiflfs his mother among a thousand cows, an act formerly 
done is sure to find the perpetrator.” 

Manu says that Karman alone follows a man to the next 
world. (SBE 25, i66f.) Buddhist texts say that as kinsmen 
receive a friend on his return, so his good works receive him 
who has done good in the other world (SBE 10, i, 57), and : 
“One’s deeds are not lost, they will surely come back to you, 
their master will meet with them, the fool who commits sins will 
feel the pain in himself in the other world.” (SBE 10, ii, 123). 
And again in sacred books of the Jainas it is repeatedly said that 
friends, relations, and possessions will not help those who suffer 
from their own deeds (SBE 45, 25, 236, 260, 3olf.), and : 
“When he leaves this body and is only accompanied by his 
Kurmnn, he, without a will of his own, goes forth from womb to 
womb, from birth to birth, from death to death, from hell to 
hell.” 'SBE 45. 361.) 

You see, the Karinan works as an independent power, with- 
out the interference of any god or gods. In the Quran, for 
instance, we also read : “Whoso commits a crime, he only 
commits it against himself” (SBE 6, SS), or “Every man is 
pledged for what he earns” (SBE 9, 249) : but it is God on whom 
this recompense depends, as it is said : “Wealth and children are 
an adornment of the life of this world; but enduring good works 
are better with thy Lord, as a recompense, and better as a 
hope.” (SBE 9, T9, 33). In a Confueian text King Yu says : 
“Accordance with the right leads to good fortune; following 
what is opposed to it, to bad — the shadow and the echo,” but in 
the same Confueian book we read : “Good and evil do not 
wrongly befall men, but lleav'ii sends down misery or happiness 
according to their conduct.” 

You see there is an essential difference between the Indian 
Karinan theory and the doctrine of retribution as taught in other 
religions. Yet, it may fairly be doubted whether there is any 
great difference in the practical effect of the two different 
doctrines on the moral conduct of men. 
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When we read in the Awcsta : 

“Seek ye for a store of good deeds, 0 Zarathustra, men and 
women ! for a store of good deeds is full of salvation, O 
Zarathustra !’’ (SBE 4, 383) — this is not much different from 
the words of the Manu-Smrti : “Giving no pain to any creature, 
let him slowly accumulate spiritual merit, for the sake of ac- 
quiring a companion to the next world, just as the white ant 
gradually raises its hill.” 

Is it, then, really true that all religions teach quite the same 
morality? If any one is inclined to answer this question abso- 
lutely in the affirmative, I would invite him to compare some o! 
the following passages from the Zoroaslrian writings on the one 
hand and from the sacred books of the Brahmans and Buddhists 
on the other. 

The dignity of labour, more especially the moral value of 
agricultural work is insisted upon in many passages of the 
Awcsta : 

“0 Maker of the material world, thou Holy Due! What 
is the food that fills the Religion of Mazda? 

Aliura Mazda answered : “It is sowing corn again and 
again, 0 Spitama Zarathustra ! 

‘He who sows corn, sows righteousness. (SBE 4, 30I. 
And in the Vendidad (3, 23, SBE 4, 2y) we read : 

“0 Maker of the material world, thou Holy One! Wh 
is the fourth that rejoices the Earth with greatest joy?” Alum 
Mazda answered: “It is lie who sows most corn, grass, and 
fruit, 0 Spitama Zarathustra ! who waters ground that is dry, 
or drains ground that is too wet.” 

Now compare with this the following story from the 
Buddha-eharita (V, i ft.) of the great Buddhist poet Asvaghosha : 

One day the Sakya prince, the future Buddha, “went out 
with a desire to sec the glades of the forest and longing for peace. 
Lured bv love of the wood and of the beauties of the ground, 
he went to a spot near at hand on the forest-outskirts; and 
there Ik- saw a piece, of land being ploughed, with the path 0! 
the plough broken like waves on the water. Having beheld the 
ground in tuis condition, with its young grass scattered and torn 
by the plough, and covered with the eggs and young of little 
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insects' ..which were killed, he was filled with deep sorrow as 
for the slaughter of his own kindred. And beholding the men 
as they were ploughing, their complexions spoiled by the dust, 
the suit’s ravs, and the wind, and their cattle bewildered with 
tlie burden of drawing, the most noble one felt extreme com- 
passion. Having alighted from the back of his horse, he went 
over the ground slowly, overcome with sorrow ; — pondering the 
birth and destruction of the world, lie grieved, exclaimed : ‘This 
is indeed pitiable’. Then he sat down meditating on the origin 
and destruction of the world, and attained the first stage of 
contemplation”. 

What a world of difference between this conception 
of agricultural work being nothing but toil and misery for men 
and animals and even for the earth, and the Zoroastrian concep- 
tion of agricultural labour being a blessing to men, a fulfilment 
of religious duty, and a joy to the Earth herself ! Compare also 
the horror of the Buddhist or Jaina of killing even the smallest 
insects with the Awestic teaching according to which it is one 
of the duties of the Mazdayasninn to kill obnoxious animals. 

Or compare the Buddhist ideal life as described in the 
Sultanipata : “This is good, this is excellent, to wit the 
calming of all Karman activities, the renunciation of all the 
bases of rebirth, the destruction of craving, passionlessness, 
ceasing, nihbann ” tyi the one hand, and the Zoroastrian ideal, 
as expressed in the words of Aliura Mazda, that the second place 
where the Earth feels most luippy, “is the place whereon one 
of the faithful erects a house with a priest, with cattle, with a 
wife, with children, and good herds within.” 

There is hardly any difference between the ideal life as 
conceived by the Buddhist, or by the Jaina, or by the Yedantin, 
or by the Bhagavata. To all of them happiness consists in 
resignation and tranquillity. Already in one of the Upanishads 
. we read (SEE 15, 332 if.) : 

“As a fire without fuel becomes quiet# in its place, thus do 
the thoughts, when all activity ceases, become quiet in their 

place that happiness which belongs to a mind which 

by deep meditation has been washed clean from all impurity 
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and ‘has entered within the Self, cannot be described .here by 
words ; it can be felt by the inward power only.” 

In a famous passage of the Bhagavadgita the happy life 
of the devotee is thus described (XII, 19 f., SBE 8, ioi)’> “That 
devotee of mine, who hates no being, who is friendly and com- 


passionate, who is free from egoism to whom happiness 

and miseiy are alike. He who feels no joy and no 


aversion, who docs not grieve, and does not desire, who abandons 
both what is agreeable and what is disagreeable, he is dear to 
me. He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and 

dishonour who is free from attachments, to whom 

praise and blame are alike, who is homeless, and of a 

steady mind, and full of devotion, that man is dear to me.” 

In a Brahmanie Smrti we read (SBE 14, 139!.) : “Happi- 
ness is the portion of that man who relinquishes all desires, 
which fools give up with difficulty, which does not diminish with 
age, and which is a life-long disease.” 

And again a saying ascribed to the Buddha himself 
describes happiness as follows : — “Happy is freedom from malice 
in this world, self-restraint towards all beings that ha\e life. 
ITappy is freedom from lust in this world, getting beyond all 
desires, the putting away of that pride which comes from (lie 
thought ‘I am’. This truly is the highest happiness.” SBE 
i3» Si). 

It would be easy to multiply passages* like these from tin 
sacred books of all Indian religions. But you will look in vain 
for anything like this conception of a liappv life in ihe Awest.i 
or any other Zoroastrian texts. Let me quote some descrip- 
tions of happiness and the ideal life from the texts of Zoroas- 
trianism, and yon will see the great difference. According to 
the Awcsta “the pleasures which are superior to all pleasures 
are health of body, freedom from fear, good repute, and 
righteousness.” (SBE 2.1, 41). 

Again it is soi' 1 ^SBE 24, 70) : “These are the people 
it is necessary *0 consider as rich : — one is he who is perfect in 
wisdom; tin second, whose body is healthy, and who lives fear- 
lessly; the third, who is content with that which has come; the 
fourth, lie whose destiny is a helper in virtue; the fifth, who is 
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vvell-faihed in the eyes of the sacred beings, and bv the tongues 
of the good; the sixth, whose trust is on this one, pure, good 
religion of the Mazda worshippers ; and the seventh, whose wealth 
is from honesty.” 

In the Dinkard there are enumerated ‘‘four things through 
which, when a man has amassed them in his youth, he becomes 
very pleased in old age; first, virtuous learning; second produc- 
tive wealth ; third a good wife ; and fourth, a prosperous 
dwelling” and ‘‘the live store-holders of perfect excellence: 
industry, diligence, contentment, guileless understanding, and 
provision of means.” (SBE 37, 179 f.). 

You see, the Zuroastrian looks for happiness in this life, 
and the ethics of Zoroastrianism is the ethics of life in tin's 
world, on this earth of ours, while in the religions of India, 
salvation or highest beatitude is only to be found in the resigna- 
tion of this earthly life and in some future existence. It is only 
natural that this difference in the conception of the ideal life 
must to a certain degree influence the moral teaching also. 

Yet when we read in the Dinkard (SBE 37, g-(.j f.) that there 
are ‘‘three things, through which the renovation and happy 
progress of the creatures arise namely : Si 'citing the in te religion, 
Abstaining flow injuring the ere. dares, and Striving for 
the benefit of mankind." and when Ah lira Mazda is made to say 
:n the same book (SHI*' 37, 3S0) : " I taffy is he / row ;eh ow 

there is no misehiej." we must admit, again, that this teaching 
is also found in the sacred books of the Indian religions. It is 
neither more nor less than the teaching of ‘I„ove thy neighbour 
as thyself’ which, as we have sen, is practically the same in 
all religions. 

I am at the end of my comparative sketch and may be 
allowed to sum up in a fen words the results of our comparison 
of the ethics of Zoroastrianism with the ethics of Indian 
religions. Our comparison has shown both important points ol 
agreement and remarkable differences. The feints of agiee- 
went are of two kinds, — ( 1 ) such as tnav bt ? accounted for by com- 
mon Indo-Iranian origin, and (2) such as may be explained, as 
belonging to the stock of general moral rules which arc common 
to all mankind, to all human societies, and therefoie also to all 
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religions. The differences we found arc due to the influence 
which the different religious Dogmas naturally exercised on the 
moral teaching in the different faiths of the world. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that all religions teach exactly 
the same morality. We were able to point out an essential 
difference between Zoroastrian ethics and the ethical ideal of the 
religious of India. 

In India the ideal life has more and more come to be that of 
the sannyasin, of the ascetic, the monk, the saint who has given 
up all earthly desires. Only occasionally, in India also, attempts 
have been made to combine the life in God with the active life of 
the house-holder and the worker, and the ideal of the sannyasin 
has been refuted. Thus in the poetry of Kabir, and again in 
our own days, in the philosophical poetry of our great poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, who says in one of his most powerful 
songs in Gitanjali : 

“Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple 
with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see : thy God is not 
before thee ! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them in 
sun and in shower, and his garment is covered with dust. Tut 
off thy holy mantle and even like Him come down on the dust v 
soil ! 

Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found ? Our 
Master himself has joyfully taken upon Him the bonds of crea- 
tion ; He is bound with us all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thv flowers and 
incense! What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered 
and stained? Meet Him and stand by Him in toil and in sweat 
of the brow.” 


Woids like tnesc will hardly ever be found in the ancienl 
literature of Tndia. Zoroaster, on the other hand, has from the 
very beginning taught an active morality for this life on earth 
and Zorastri.ylsm has ala v ys kept up a high standard of morality 
for the practical life of every man and woman, — a standard of 
morality of which it may be proud indeed. 
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Of all the great religions of the world none has met with 
such a tragic fate as Zoroastrianism. The greater part of the 
Zoroastrian Bible, the Awesta, has been destroyed and is lost 
for ever. The Zoroastrian religion itself has been banished from 
its native land, and the number of its followers is smaller than 
that of any other religion. And yet — the moral value of the 
Zoroastrian religion is at least equal to, if not higher than, that 
of other religions the followers of which are numbered by millions. 
It almost seems, as if the moral value of a creed were inversely 
proportioned to the number of its followers. 

But our comparative study has also shown that in a certain 
sense it is true that all religions teach the same morality, and 
that King Asoka was right in admonishing his subjects to respect 
the ethical kernel contained in the teaching of all sects and 
religious. 

For with all the variety of rites and dpgmas and even ideals 
of life in the different religions of the world, there are certain 
fundamental principles of morality that are found to be essen- 
tially the same in all religions — principles which form a precious 
common fund of all mankind, precious in themselves, and the 
more precious for that very reason that they are common to so 
limy different races and nations and faiths and thus prove the 
”nity and hence the brotherhood oj mankind. 

The whole history of religion and ethics tends to impress 
upon us this plain and yet so important lesson that in spite of 
all diversity of races, nations, and religions we are all brothers 
and sisters, and that there is no higher truth, no higher wisdom 
and no higher moral lesson than that eontaied in the one word 
Love. 

[Read at the Cama Institute, Bombay, Xov. 
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POETRY AND WORLD-PROBLEMS 

By Jaxlhs H. Cousins. 

“All high poetry is infinite”, wrote Shelley in ‘A Defence 
of Poetry*; “it is as the first acorn, which contains all oaks 
potentially. Veil after veil may be undrawn, and the inmost 
naked beauty of the meaning never exposed. A great poem is 
a fountain for ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and 
delight; and after one person and one age has exhausted all its 
divine effluence which their peculiar relations enable them to 
share, another and yet another succeeds, and new relations are 
ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and an unconceived 
delight.” 

To the ear of those to whom poetry is “only poetry” (a 
beauty-spot on the face of life, but a spot nevertheless), the 
claim of these resonant phrases by a poet may be no more than 
the bell of a peddler calling attention to certain wares in his 
pack, and indirectly to some few articles of his own devisal, to 
which, with the shyness of secret pride, lie dare not point with 
an unequivocal finger. Tt is a fact of literary history, however, 
that, while empires have survived quite a large number of poets, 
there are certain poets who have managed Jo survive empires. 
As William Watson sang : 

Princes and Captains leave a little dust, 

And kings a dubious legend of their reign. 

The swords of Caesars, they are less than rust — 

The poet doth remain. 

But it depends on the poet. If, in the general subsidence 
of the past, a poem is to raise its head above the horizon when 
its companions have disanpeured in the waters of oblivion, it 
must set less store on the expanse of its base than on the altitude 
of its summit. Take lure of the summit, and the base will lake 
care of itseL , is a law 01 the poetical life; for while the base 
may cover a multitude of finitudes, the .summit reaches towards 
tthe One Infinite from whence the finitudes descend. “All high 
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poetry is infinite”. Yes, and all infinite poetry is liigli; all 
poetry tliat has crossed the borders of a personality, a country, 
or an age, and stepped out towards the eternity of literature, has 
done so "because its stature gave it a proportionate stride — even 
as the ancient graven image of the celestial patron of poetry, the 
colossal Apollo, let the traffic and pride of Rhodes flow between 
his feet. 

But the living colossus of poetry is not satisfied with the 
repose of a graven image. It sets itself in perpetual adjustment 
to the understanding of the passing ages. We know more about 
Homer to-day than Homer did. That part of him (or them) that 
is incarnate in Homer of the printed book, responds to our 
deepening and expanding question because the height of his 
genius gave his vision a deeper depth and a wider horizon. His 
mouth utters more than words because his cars have heard the 
vast significances that whisper from star to star — significances 
that ultimately elaborate themselves into the codes and 
calendars of mortal life. The Word is made flesh; and the 
flesh is ru morons of its parent. The obiter dictum of God is 
atomised into the obiter dicta of the poet. Shelley puts the 
matter thus : 

A i>OL'in is the cuation nf actions according to the unchangeable 

a mis of human nature, as existing in the mind of the Creator, which is 
it -elf the image of all other minds. A poem is universal, and contains 
within itself the germ of a relation to whatever motives or actions have’ 
place in the possible varieties of human nature. Time, which destroys 

the beauty and the use of the story of particular facts augments that 

of poetry, and for ever develops new and wonderful applications of the 
eternal truth which it contains. 

This quality of potential significance (or involution) in 
poetry, and of consequent capacity of evolution into details in 
response to whatever can give the true evocative touch, is due, 
according to Shelley, to the fuel that poetry ‘‘acts in a divine 
and unapprehended manner beyond and # above consciousness ; 
and it is reserved for future generations to contemplate and 
measure the mighty cause and effect in all the strength and 
splendour of their union.” 
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This being so, it is the duty of literary criticism to render 
periodical service to the literature of the past by bringing it to 
the test of contemporary experience. Under such test, that 
which is of the finite will take its place in the archives of 
literary^ history, while that which is of the infinite will find (or 
retain) free course as a power in life. 

But in order to perform this service to literature, criticism 
must submit itself to criticism, questioning itself as to whether 
it has qualified itself for its office by basing its judgments on the 
permanent things in humanity and nature, and on the deepest 
and loftiest findings of the inquisitive soul of man. Literary 
criticism which is merely literary is not criticism. Creative 
literature speaks out of life ; and the criticism that would be 
worthy of the name must look at literature not out of literature 
but of life. And it must do so, not merely in serivec to individual 
poets, but in service to those groupings of poets in the eras and 
movements which take their place in classifications such as, 
‘metaphysical*, ‘classical*, or ‘romantic’, assume an air of 
finality, and compel approach to them through certain fixed 
assumptions that paralyse real criticism by obscuring the eternal 
under the labels of the temporal. 

Any student of English literature, for example, can 
tell us that Shelley was one of the poets of the third 
romantic era in English Poetry at the opening of tin- 
nineteenth century, and that the other • poets were Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron and Keats. But the student who 
is not deceived bv literary classifications and chronology must 
have moments of doubt as to whether Shelley has yet been born, 
so far does his vision appear to be beyond the eye-sight of even 
the most intelligent of modern critics. To Mathew Arnold he 
was “an ineffectual angle”, to Stopford Brooke “the least com- 
prehensible of all the poets in England.” To W. J. Long his 
philosophy (as embodied in “Prometheus Unbound”) is “a 
hopeless dream.” Lafeadio Hearn calls him “a very great 
fool,” and says “he lyis less solid matter in him than anv other 
English poet who has reached the first rank.” He was called 
“atheist” and “anarchist” a century ago, so loudly and persis- 
tently that the empty spaces of academical criticism still echo 
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“atheist”, “anarchist” — notwithstanding the fact that for a 
century his statement has been before the world (in his preface to 
“The Revolt of Islam”) that it was “the erroneous and degrading 
idea which men have conceived of a Supreme Being,” that he 
spoke against, “not the Supreme Being itself”; and that in his 
so-called anarchical poem, “Queen Mab”, written about the age 
of eighteen, when youth is most revolutionary, he appeals to the 
human spirit bravely to hold its course, and to let virtue reach 
it firmly to pursue — 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change; 

For birth, and life, and death, and that strange state*, 

Before the naked soul has found its home, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge, 

The restless wheels of being on their way, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with finite life. 

Bicker and burn, to gain their destined goal. 

With so effective an impulse to drive life along the gradual 
paths of an aspiring change, anarchy in the vulgar sense would 
he a redundancy of which so perfect an artist would surely be 
incapable. Indeed, in a letter referring to public affairs in his 
day, he wrote : “The great thing to do is to hold the balance 
bt f t ceil popular impatience and tyrannical obtsinanev : to mail- 
ed'.' with fervour the right of resistance and the right of forbear- 
ance I am one 'of those whom nothing will fully satisfy, 

hut who are ready to be partially satisfied in all that is practi- 
cable.” Swinburne has a more august classification for Shelley 
than that of a mere mood-driven railer against the universe. In 
the second of his two sonnets “For the Feast of Giordano 
Bruno,” he sings : 

Lift up tliy light nn 11s and on thine own, 

O soul whose spirit on earth was as a rod 
To scourge off priests, a sword to pierce their Cod 
A staff for man’s free thought to walk alone, 

A lamp to lead him far from shrine and tflrone 

On ways untrodden where his father trod 

TCre earth's heart withered at a high priest's nod, 

Ami all men's mouths that made not prayers, made moan. 
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From bonds and torments and the ravening flame, 

Surely thy spirit of sense rose up to greet 
Lucretius, where such only spirits meet, 

" « 

And walk with him apart till Shelley came 
To make the heaven of heaven more heavenly sweet, 

And mix with yours a third incorporate name. 

Lucretius, the Roman philosopher-poet of the first century B.C. 
who lifted up the voice of reason in an age of wickedness and 
anarchy ; Bruno, the philosopher of the Renaissance who perished 
at the stake for his attacks on falsehoods; Shelley the inspired 
apostle of Divine Love; — not “Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats.” We are moving awav here from 
naturalistic movements and romantic eras in literary text- 
books to something more vital ; to the future true classification 
of artists in word or deed not according to medium or technique, 
but according to the impulse at the centre of life, whether it be 
of the earth earthy or of the spirit spiritual. 

The association of Shelley with Bruno in Swinburne’s sonnet 
brings us to the consideration of Shelley’s attitude to the world- 
problem of religion. The lines to Bruno might as truly be written 
of Shelley. Priestcraft, dogmatism, and human caricatures of 
Divinity, provoked the lash of the poet. He was expelled fron, 
Oxford University for writing a pamphlet entitled. ‘Tin- 
Necessity of Atheism’. The dog gave hiilisclf a bad name, and 
it has stuck to him. Yet an atheist, in the strict sense of denying 
a Supreme Being, Shelley most decidedly was not. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke very truly says : “If we have the right to call him any- 
thing, we may name him an ideal Pantheist, and sav that at 
times, the Essence lie conceived as the one Supreme Thought — a 
term interchangeable in his mind with infinite T/n-e — he conceived 
also as active, and therefore as having conscious being”. His 
vision was constantly being crossed by shadowy indications of a 
Being too immense and resplendent to be seen bv the eye and 
called bv a single n*mc. In his “Hvmn to Intellectual Beauty” 
he sings : 

The awful shadow of sonic unseen power 
Floats though unseen among us: visiting 
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This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 

In ‘The Zucca’ he sings : 

Summer was dead and Autumn was expiring, 

And infant Winter laughed upon the land 
All cloudlessly and cold; when I, desiring 
More in this world than any understand, 

Wept o’er the beauty which, like sea retiring, 

Had left the earth bare as the wave-worn sand 
Of my poor heart, and o’er the grass and flowers 
Pale for the falsehood of the flattering hours. 

I loved— Oh no, I mean not one of ye; 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be : 

I loved, I know not what — but this low sphere, 

And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou, whom seen nowhere, I feel everywhere: 

Dim object of my soul’s idolatry. 

This “awful shadow, 11 this “I know not what,” is not a 
taciturn Divinity seated on a throne far aloof from mortal 
concerns. No, it is Itself the impulse in mankind to knowledge 
of Itself. Its push is felt in all things, but the flash of recog- 
nition only conies with invitation from the human side. It 
flows from all the sliapes of Heaven and Earth, 

Neither to be contained, delayed, nor hidden, 

Making divine the loftiest and the lowest 
When for a moment thou art n t forbidden 
To live within the life which thou bestowest. 

We get perhaps the fullest expression of Shelley's idea of 
the Supreme Power of the l-imerse in the forty-second and forty- 
third stanzas of “Adornos’ \ in which he speaks in connection 
with the death of Keats, of “that Power” 

a 

Which lias withdrawn his being to its own. 

Which wields tin. world with neur wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
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•Then, having thus set out the characteristic and operation of 
the Supreme Being, he proceeds to sing in detail of its activity 
in and through humanity and nature, and in doing so, epitomises 
and anticipates by almost half a century the enunciation of the 
doctrine of evolution, and gives us an example of the augmenta- 
tion which, as he himself said, time makes to true poetry in the 
development of “new and wonderful applications of the eternal 
truth which it contains.” He sings of “the One Spirit’s 
plastic stress” which 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear. 

Torturing the unwilling dross, that checks its flight, 

To its own likeness, as each mass may hear : 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s light. 

In order to realise fully all that is involved in these lines 
touching the world-problem of religion as regards its central 
point, a Supreme Being, we have to give close and intelligent 
attention to the words used by the poet. Shelley was a master 
of English, and being a master was capable of setting words 
at dizzying angles and in unfamiliar juxtapositions. There an 
English words capable of half a dozen meanings ; there are 
meanings which can find half a dozen words for their expres- 
sion. These in a mind of great learning, great intuition, auJ 
great expression, arc not unlikely to be a danger to their user 
because of possible misinterpretation by the ignorant and the 
inattentive; an offence to the intellectually indolent — and a 
joy to the true student. Turning then to the passage quoted 
above, Jet us on Shelley’s own authority seek for its full 
significance. 

The poet speaks of a Power which “wields the world”. At 
once we have in mind the idea of a power external to the world, for 
we are accustomed to using the word “wield” in associations that 
separate the wielder from the wielded. We speak of ‘wielding 
the pen’, and Vieldifig the sceptre’; and an ‘unwieldy’ instru- 
ment is one which is not amenable to our control. But the wool 
‘wield’ means more than this; it means managing or conducting. 
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It is in this sense that Shelley uses it, and thus means a Power 
that is the source of all activity in the world. But, in addition 
to management, the poet attributes to the Power the function of 
sustaining the world from beneath and kindling it above, in 
which Shelley’s vision ranges from the provision of the necessi- 
ties of the lower nature of the world, to the illumination of the 
spirit that is, to those who know it, the highest human 
experience. These operations, however, may still be regarded 
as external ; sustentation and illumination may come from 
without. Up to this point, Shelley may be regarded as saying 
nothing less external than what is conveyed in the phrase, 
“underneath and around are the everlasting arms,” or the 
Christian prayers, “Give 11s this day our daily bread,” and 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom”. He is, in 
fact, stating in another form the theme of ‘Prometheus unbound’, 
that life is superior to its forms. Here he is transceudentalist 
as well as pantheist. 

But when we pass into the next stanza, we get the 
full measure of Shelley’s thought as to the field of the 
Divine operation. The “plastic stress” of the One Spirit is 
felt within all nature and humanity; it “sweeps through the 
dull dense world” of matter; bursts “in its beauty and its might 
from trees and lieasts and men,” and finds its culmination in 
1 the heaven’s light.” Reading the stanza through, one is 
apt to lx? “blinded jvith excess of light” — a fine experience, but 
not so fine as being illuminated and set aflame by the same 
light when one opens out one’s being towards it in full under- 
standing. It is easy to be deceived by Shelley into the illusion 
that he is indulging in “a hopeless dream”, a dream ‘incom- 
prehensible’, a dream ‘without substance’, when he is, in fact, 
stating the clearest science, — but stating it gloriously, on the 
wing, in the language of dream, as lie here states the doctrines 
of evolution not merely in its biological aspect as the scientist 
did hall a century later, but also in its spiritual aspect as it was 
announced by the Masters of Wisdom in Asia thousands of 
years ago. 

Mark that it is the “plastic stress” of the “One Spirit” 
that moves through the kingdoms of nature in the order of 
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science, entering the world of manifestation at the level of 
‘dross’, and through a rhythm of succeeding forms (vegetable, 
animal and human), finding release in “the Heaven’s light”. 
The successions of external forms are not, according to* Shelley, 
mere adaptations to external necessity; they are compulsions of 
the Spirit, with necessity as the sharp end of the goad. A fish 
may have taken wing in order to escape an enemy, and so 
inaugurated the kingdom of the air ; but a wise Indian beetle, as 
reported in a poem, put the matter truly when he (or more likely 
she) buzzed — “God gave us wings to give Him flight.” What- 
ever differences may be in outer expression, the animating 
Spirit is one and indivisible. The dross of the universe, acting 
according to its nature (which is itself a phrase of the Divine 
operation) is tortured out of its grossness and inertia into a state 
of fineness and responsiveness in which it can become the mobile 
and ultimately conscious expression of the beauty and power of 
the spirit. And note that the “plastic stress’ which “tortures 
the unwilling dross” is not uniform, but adjusted to the bearing 
capacity of the instrument. That plastic stress is plastic because 
it has to adapt itself to the infinite gradations of response in the 
universe. Its work is to evolve its instruments according to 
their order, not to break them. “On earth the broken arcs" 
sang Browning, but that is because we see brokenly. Shelley 
had the heavenly vision that saw “the perfect round”, and Ik 
figures it for us in these stanzas packed with -spiritual wisdom. 

One other thought remains to be noticed to give us their 
full riches. That Power, says Shelley, which wields the world, 
wields it, “with never wearying love”. These words arc 
not hammered into a line to fill it out, or painted on for 
ornament. They carry the whole burden of Shelley’s central 
concept of the nature of the Supreme Being. True, they 
may not yield the full fruitage of their meaning apart 
from the rest of the poet’s work ; but no literary artists can hang 
the whole of his thought on one branch of his tree. The instant 
flash that tell from the heaven of heavens burning with the 
secret of the universe, translates itself into reverberations from 
hill to hill and from cloud to cloud ; and from the intensity, the 
length and the complexity of the sound, we judge the flame. 
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To know wliat Shelley meant in the phrase “never wearying 
love” we have to read ‘Prometheus Unbound’ from beginning 
to end ; and at the end we shall know that to him, love is the 
very essence of the Divine Being, the eternal fact beyond the 
influence of chance and change, time and place. “In love” says 
Tagore, “we find a joy which is ultimate because it is the 
ultimate truth”. But this truth, so clearly seen by the English 
Tagore and the Indian Shelley, is not a mere postulate of 
sentimentality ; it is seen as the eternal necessity, the inevitable 
logical condition underlying any intelligent thought of the 
universe. And what applies to that Spirit as a self-existent 
Being, applies also to its operations within that restricted area 
of itself called the world. We cannot conceive of a world without 
an interfused, universal cohesive principle; else would it vanish 
into thin air ; and since that cohesive principle is not an external 
acquirement, but the essential nature of the Universal Being, 
it cannot become weary or cease its operation. Destruction may 
assume the air of masterv, as in Europe to-day, but its end is 
the destruction of itself in a smile at its own futility. 

“I feel most vain all hope but love,” says Prometheus; and 
when Prometheus triumphs over Jupiter, all nature is suffused 
with the love that radiates from Asia, the wife of Prometheus. 
Her sister, Panthea, (the all-seeing) says that not she only, but 
the whole world, seeks the sympathy of Asia. There are 
“sounds in the air’which speak the love of all articulate beings.” 
To which Asia replies : 

All love is sweet, 

Given or returned. Common as light is love. 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

And in one of the most exquisite songs, surely, in literature 
(that beginning “My soul is an enchanted boat”), she sings of 
Realms where the air we breathe is love. 

Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 

Harmonising the earth with' what we feel above. 

Realising this love as universal, and its purpose as the 
bringing of all life — so full of hatred to-day — into harmony with 
itself, we have our finger on the secret of the world-problem of 
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pain.’ The unwilling dross is being tortured to the likeness of 
the spirit. The language is severe, but the sequel will justify 
and sweeten it. A youth once suffered from pains in his knees 
which made him moody; but when lie learned that they were 
“growing pains” arising out of the stretchings of his body 
towards manhood, they did not feel half so bad. The young 
sportsman displays his wounds with pride, for they are part of 
the game. 

Rabindranath restates Shelley thus : 

Life’s tragedies occur, not to demonstrate their own reality, but to 
reveal the eternal principle of joy in life, to which they give a rude shaking. 
It is the object of this Oneness to realise its infinity by perfect union of 
love with others. All obstacles to this union create misery, giving rise to 
the baser passions that arc expressions of finitude, of that separateness 
which is negative and therefore may a. 

By inference we have solved also the world-problem of peace, 
for peace is a necessary outcome of the exercise of love — not the 
peace of inactivity, but the joy of struggle in which, as Rabindra- 
nath puts it, “the miracle of creation is accomplished bv bringing 
conflicting forces into the harmony of the One.” In his early 
youth Shelley saw peace as the stable thing in life and as tin 
outcome of Virtue. He sings in ‘Queen Mab’ : 

O human spirit ! spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue fixes universal pence, , 

And midst the ebb and flow of human things 
Show somewhat stable, somewhat certain still, 

A lighthouse o’er the wild of dreary waves; 

As part and parcel of the problem of world-peace is the 
problem of woman’s place in public affairs. Shelley taught very 
clearly that human nature in the general sense would not realise 
peace until it was realised in mutual equality and freedom 
between man and woman. This was no matter of mere senti- 
mentality or expediency with him : it was the expression of a 
clearly realised truth j)f the universe and life which it will ho 
profitable to expand. 

It has been said that a nation cannot rise above the level 
of its women. The statement carries its truth on its own head. 
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for there is an immediate response in the mind that realises the 
part played by womanhood in the creation, nutrition and direction 
of life in its most plastic stage. 

But the attitude to womanhood is not only the measure of 
a nation’s stature; it has applications of a more personal nature. 

It became “the acid test’’ of the metal that politicians were made 
of in England in the bitter, but ultimately victorious, struggle 
for woman suffrage. In the realm of literature it is the last-but- 
, cue of the questions that fix the place and endurance of poetry. 
Spiritual vision is the ultimate critical fire. On the step just 
below it is the white flame of the question : What is the poet’s 
attitude to womanhood? It is not so easy to understand the 
woman-test in literature as it is to understand the woman-test of 
a nation’s quality. They are rare birds, indeed, who arc un- 
familiar with the mother-wing. They are equally rare who are 
familiar with the pleasures and significances of the highest ex- 
pressions of the human spirit in the form of literature. Yet 
between life in its every-day sense of domestic relationship in the 
home and the nation, and life at the level of artistic creation in 
literature or any of the arts, there is not merely an accidental 
parallel but an actual and inevitable identity. The Mother 
I rine'ple that is embodied in the Hindu Goddess Parvati, the 
\\-fe and formulating power (shakti) of the creative God Siva, 
shares equally with Him the distant and exalted worship that 
sets them on the snowy Himalayan peaks. But the same 
Mother-principle is embodied in the twig of a tree that the 
lowly villager sets among his cooking vessels and working im- 
plements as the symbol of the Goddess Saraswati. 

Through God the Father, the Divine energy found its 
impulse; through God the Mother it found its mould and hue 
and tone. Life and form (Being, and its conditions whereby it 
attains identity) this is the fundamental dualitv-in-equality of 
all existence, in its vastest generalisation, in its minutest detail, 
and in the work of the artist. Excess or defect on either side 
leads to distortion or impoverishment. Masculinity and effemi- 
nacy in literature are equally inartistic. 

Shelley knew this truth ; it arose spontaneously out of a 
soul rare among mortals in vision ; and it sang itself with equal 
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spontaneity through his poetry. In ‘Prometheus Unbound 9 f the 
treed Titan speaks of his wife thus : 

Asia ! who when mv being overflowed, 

• • 

Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine 
Which else sad sunk into the thirsty dust. 

These lines are a paraphrase in the symbolism of Western poetry 
of the same truth as is embodied in Eastern thought. The whole 
vast poem is built on the basic conception of Prometheus as 
the executive aspect of the Soul of Humanity operating in the 
external world ; and of Asia as the shaping, nourishing and 
conserving aspect. Without Asia the life of Prometheus could 
not have found expression. But Asia in turn recognises that, 
while life could not express itself without form, neither could 
form maintain itself without life, and she speaks of Prometheus 
as “that soul by which I live.” 

This was no new or passing notion in the vibrating brain 
of one of the most ecstatic poets in all literature. Tt is expressed 
in its fulness in ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ but it bad expressed 
itself passionately and musically in his boyhood's protest against 
inequality in all its forms (the tyrannies of man over woman as 
well as of man over man or beast) in ‘Queen Mab’. Tn that 
wonderful poem he visualises a state in which — 

Woman and man, in confidence and love. 

Equal and free, and pure, together trod, 

The mountain-paths of virtue. 

He repeats the words “free and equal” in his later poem, ‘The 
Revolt of Tslaiir, with such emphasis and detail that we are loft 
in no doubt as to f he full content of her mind when Cytlina breaks 
into her rhapsody with the words : 

Eldest of things, Divine Equality, 

Wisdom and Love art- but the slaves of thee. 

Tn stanza 37 of the poem he says : 

Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal man and woman greet 
D-*TTK‘;Vr ptnr?: and ere this power can make 
Tn human hearts its calm and holy scat, 

This slavery must be broken. 

The si ;iverv to which he refers has been bluntly pilloried in 
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the preceding stanza as “the servitude” 

In .which the half of humankind were mewed, 

Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves. 

H<? Returns to the same charge in passages of hot scorn that 
speak his burning protest against the mutual degradation of man 
and woman that arises out of the age-long restriction of woman- 
hood to little more than a single function, and to the lowering of 
the male side of that function to the level of mere ungoverned 
sensual gratification. His heroine, starting out on her mission 
of freedom and equality, says : 

Yes, I will tread Pride’s golden palaces, 

Through Penury’s r 00 1 less huts and squalid cells, 

Will I descend, where’er .11 ahjectness 
Woman with some vile slave her tyrant dwells. 

At first sight such phrases as ‘slave of slaves’ and ‘some 
slave her tyrant’ might sound as verbal conjuring, but for 
Shelley they held the plain truth that external action is but the 
expression of internal states, and that lie who enslaves another is 
but placing on that other a chain that is on his own soul. This 
is what is meant in the question and answer of stanza 43 : 

Can man be free if woman be a slave? 

Chain one who lives, and breathes the boundle.-s air, 

To the corruption of a closed grave ! 

'.'cither man as male individual, nor as humanity in general, 
can be tree while airy man or any woman is bound. This is the 
full humanist and feminist gospel of Shelley ; hut in the circum- 
stances of his time lie had to throw himself into criticism of the 
false standards of relationship that men had set up between 
tnan and woman. The knight-errant of his imagination, the 
woman crusader, Cythna, sets her lance first against masculine 
tyranny, and when she triumphs over the fundamental inequa- 
lity, she proceeds to reconstruction 011 the only stable basis of 
equality and freedom. 

Thus doth she equal laws and justice teach 
To woman, outraged and polluted Jong ; 

Gathering the sweetest fruits in human reach 
For those fair hands now free, while armed wrong 
Trembles Indore her look, though it be strong. 
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She finds home and comfort for the orphan and the oppressed. 
She influences political thought so effectively that even those 
who had been her foes, and who had fallen into cynical pessimism 
over the futility of politics, are thrilled by the new' spirit of 
compassion which she carries with her, “And cast the vote of 
love in hope’s abandoned urn.” 

The centenary year (1922) of Shelley sees the translation 
of the dream of the poet into the actuality of the Statesman. 
The entrance of woman into public life has brought a new hope 
into the heart of the world. “Armed wrong” has trembled 
excellently into the reduction of masculine instruments and 
opportunities of destruction bv the Disarmament Conference 
which was initiated and forced into effect by the newly eman- 
cipated women of America. So much of Shelley’s vision has 
been fulfilled within the past few years that we may with confi- 
dence look forward to the rapid realisation of still more of it as 
sung in ‘Prometheus Unbound’ in his rapturous prophecy of a 
time when “Divine Equality” shall have fulfilled itself in per- 
fect wisdom and perfect love of which it alone can be parent, 
when Man shall have achieved the liberty that is the truest link- 
ing of souls ; 

An<l women, too, frank, beautiful ami kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light and dew 
(fit the wide earth, passed — gentle radiant forms, 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel, 

And changed to all which once they dared not be, 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven. 

It was this vision of perfect equality and perfect freedom 
which, more perhaps than any other, gave substance and beauty 
to Shelley’s thought; that touched his heart with profound and 
noble feeling; and gave life and form to the supremesl song yet 
sung in English speech. 



THE NEW ART IN EUROPE 

By 0. C. Gangoli. 

Under the auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
Calcutta, Bengal lias been given an opportunity to make a first- 
hand acquaintance with some of the latest developments of 
Modern Art in Europe. This is the first time that original 
works of Continental Artists representing the latest phases of 
Post-Impressionism, Post-Cubism and Expressionism have been 
exhibited in India. The section devoted to this class of Exhibits 
has been contributed by Russian, Swiss, and German artists. 

As was anticipated, the section evoked a great deal of adverse 
comment and severe criticism from visitors. It is well known 
that very strong epithets have been used to denounce these 
new tendencies in modern European Art. But this so-called 
anarchism or bolshevism in art shows no inclination to languish 
under our anathemas dismissing them as barbaric, hideous, 
clumsy, perverse, idiotic, insane or pathological. The exponents 
oi the new movements have come forward with an elaborate 
philosophy and a comprehensive theory of art, to defend their 
points of view and their methods. If their practice have not 
••’ll racled popular appreciation, their ideas and ideals have been 
welcomed iu many quarters as a valuable contribution to a new 
theory of aesthetics. It may be useful to recapitulate them here 
in order to help to a realisation of their point of view, if not an 
appreciation of their achievements. 

Centuries of realistic, imitative, and illustrative forms of 
Art, somewhat exaggerated in their tendencies since the art of 
the Renaissance, have been creating a distrust in the validity of 
these forms of expression as absolute ideals of art, and have 
been creating a thirst for new forms, in artists who were getting 
weary of the traditions of the Greek, Greco-Roman and Italian 
Art. The importation of the works of Art of the Far East into 
Europe, and their appreciation, meant but another step towards 
the depreciation of art ideals of the old European traditions and 
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shook people’s belief in the infallibility of the old standards. 
This called for reconsideration of old values and the framing of 
a scheme of aesthetics, in which all possible forms of art con- 
tributed by man at different periods and different places should 
have their appropriate place, — a scheme in which a Turner could 
not elbow out a Sung landscape, nor an Academy sculpture shut 
out a Negro or a Polynesian icon, a scheme in which a Brahminie 
image and a sculpture by Rodin will occupy pedestals of equal 
heights and Katigra ragini pictures will claim a place by the 
best Italian Primitives. 

A revised study and a new comprehension of all periods 
of artistic thought and attainments of the past, has necessitated 
a shifting of the accidental fashions and modes of the environment 
of the various artistic periods and the inevitable grasping of those 
essential elements which are the realities and fundamentals <>f art, 
irrespective of “periods” and “continents”. These fundamental 
and basic principles have been found sufficiently comprehensive 
to explain and be applicable to, not only individual artists or 
periods, but all “artists” and “periods”. They can, it has been 
claimed, account alike for our appreciation of and joy in the ait of 
the Byzantines and that of the present day Royal Academy, of 
the Orient and of the Occident, of the animal paintings of the 
Ming Dynasty and the works of the latest “ism”. Ii was at 
once conceded that any theory of art which fails to be thus com- 
prehensive is wrong somewhere; while any doctrine which will 
yield criteria comprehending all, will prove invaluable to our real 
appreciation of art. 

The analysis of numerous art forms and the study of 
different “periods” and “schools”, as well as an examination of 
the psychological bases of aesthetic appreciation from this new 
point of view, convinced many that much of what passes for ap- 
preciation of pictures or sculpture is a literary or sentimental 
interest in the subject matter, entirely dissociated from aesthetics, 
or at least allied to it only in its crudest features. Beyond that 
we receive the thrill of the power over technique which accounts 
for so much of the enjoyment of cultured people ; and finally wc 
have the true aesthetic value which will prove the ultimate test. 
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This final test is the abstract art value. By its power the 
Egyptian sphinx, delicate Hindu carvings, the crude gods of 
Polynesia, the statues of a Michael Angelo, of a Mestrovic, and 
the works of the Modernists, alike become art— works of sculp- 
ture. The same principle applies to the graphic arts and to 
painting. I11 all branches of art apart from any question of 
subject matter there are evident certain qualities of pattern, of 
rhvtlnn, of the relationship of part to part and of part to whole, 
which constitute the evasive quality which is vaguely suggested 
by the word “Art”. In other words, works of art can only be 
judged by their “Pure Art Values,” as compositions of essen- 
tially aesthetic significance, absolutely independent of religious, 
sexual or social sentiments, or of representative, illustrative or 
narrative functions. 

Once this is conceded, Art becomes released from the 
necessity of being confined to a subject matter or of representing 
or describing any known forms or features of nature. On the 
contrary, the forms of nature become a sort of impediment to the 
realisation of absolute aesthetic forms. The artist, according to 
this new ]x>iut of \iew, should be at liberty to create new forms 
which may not have any reference or relation to familiar aspects 
of nature. Incidentally he is vested with absolute liberty to 
modify the forms of nature for the purpose of realising his 
aesthetic aims. lie is not only free to create new forms but to 
transform existing and familiar forms. Judged bv this new 
standard, many schools and periods of art, hitherto accepted as 
supreme manifestations of artistic expression, lose, their pre- 
eminence; and those formerly regarded as of lower or inferior 
artistic merit immediately achieve a pre-eminent place. The 
Renaissance and the Post Renaissance Painting, as also the 
Hellenistic schools, yield place to the older Italian Primitives 
and archaic Greek sculpture, as evidencing superior aesthetic 
values notwithstanding their deficiencies in imitative or repre- 
sentational qualities. The Negro sculptures attd children’s 
drawings come forward with their claims a fid cannot be ruled out 
merely on the ground of their poor imitative or representative 
skill. The old Indian and the Chinese sculptures likewise 
deserve an honourable place in aesthetic appreciation. If their 
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“pure art values” are of sufficient aesthetic merit, it does not 
matter, we repeat, if they misrepresent or even mutilate familiar 
forms of nature, for a correspondence to natural forms is no longer 
a criterion of value. 

Artists are no longer concerned with forms derived or 
deduced from nature but arc free to play with forms devised in 
their own imagination and arranged in a new order, with new 
emotional stresses and juxtapositions. Art thus becomes non- 
reprcsentational and secular on the one hand, and synthetic or 
creative, and subjective or spiritual, on the other. Incidentally 
it approaches the condition of music which, as an art and a 
science, has scarcely devoted itself to the reproduction of natural 
phenomena, but rather to the expression of the artist’s soul in 
musical sounds. As the most non-material and ^spiritual of all 
the arts, the methods of music have been adopted bv the exponents 
of the New Art. From the lessons of music are derived the 
passion for rhythm in modern painting, for mathematical abstract 
constructions in modern sculpture, for repeated notes of colour, 
for setting colour in motion, — so well known. in the practice of 
the Cubists and the Futurists. 

It will be seen that the leading tendency of this new ideal 
in Art is to step back from objective nature and confine itself to 
the fundamental element or alphabet of Art, — the \alue of colour, 
forms, mass and rhythm of line, — to devise, forms answering t<> 
the artist’s own emotions, and to evoke emotions, feelings and 
that quickening of the human spirit which we call “acsthesis”. 
The “Abstractionists” seek to create, from the pure language of 
Art, pictures and sculptures to this end. For the benefit of the 
average man the exponents of Abstract Art postulate certain 
principles which mav shortly be enumerated as follows : — 

(1) Representational Art is nature seen through the lens 
of the eye; the new Art is nature seen through the 
lens of the mind. 

(?) All Art is'ilie selection of symbolic essentials. 

(3) Great A’ - t approximates to the condition of music. 

(4) Abstract form is the embodiment of an artist’s ideas 

about a tiling, freed from the reception of its 
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concrete appearance, thus revealing more clearly 
and intensely the dynamics which went to its 
creation. 

(5J The thing represented may have no concrete existence 
outside the artist’s mind until he creates it. 

(6) Beneath the accidentals of individual surface lie the 

universals of basic forms. 

(7) Aesthetic pleasure is our joy in the realisation of a 

universe, harmonious beyond the accidents of 
forms, united in a rhythm which has an echo in 
our own inner self, — in our subconscious emotions. 
It is our appreciation of the thinness of the veil 
between the finite and the infinite. 

It is not possible to illustrate all the phases and processes 
of the above exposition of their ideals and principles with 
reference to the actual examples of pictutes exhibited in the 
present show, which consists mainly of contributions by Russian, 
Swiss, Austrian, German and a few English artists. Even if the 
principles enunciated above are conceded, it is apparent that much 
of the endeavours of the artists are by way of experiment, — a 
striving towards a realisation of their principles, rather than 
an absobi-'.- achievement of their ideals, — although the exponents 
tlieiiisel 'vs are not always prepared to admit this. Much of the 
picseiit endeavours are in the way of destructive rather than 
rutiial constructive work. 

Particularly, the works of the Cubists and Futurists, 
obviously appear to be a frank demolition ot old ideals and 
traditions, a collection of debris out of which they are seeking 
“raw materials” for a new construction. Indeed their relation 
to the acknowledged old masters is somewhat anomalous and 
misunderstood. It is commonly asserted that they have no 
regard whatsoever for the ideas and ideals of the old Art and the 
forms of artistic beliefs which they represent. But that is not 
so. For, while they believe that the manners and ideals of the 
old masters have no authority or precedent "for the “Xew Art,” 
vet they concede that many valuable lessons may be extracted 
by subjecting the old masterpieces to a stringent analysis or 
rather a pitiless “dissection” of their essential art values. The 
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black and white sketches, for example, of M. Tery (No. 20 — 31) 

analyse the fundamental “form values” and “masses 1 * of various 
well-known masterpieces such as those of Giotto, Tintoretto, 
Memling and El Greco, which, however, it must be confessed, 
are rather difficult to identify in the analysed skeletons exposed 
in these sketches. In these exjwsitions of the anatomies of the 
compositions, thus laid bare, the religious, anecdotal or topical 
interest of the subject matter of tlie original pictures, — in one 
word, their intellectual appeal, — is absolutely eliminated; we are 
rather made to face the fundamental art value, independent of 
the irrelevant extraneous considerations which generally go to 
make up our appreciation of these pictures. 

The somewhat similar studies of light, — for example 
“Passing through an open door” by Paul Klee (No. 67) — are 
in the nature of experiments to find out the essence of the volumes 
and forms of light. It is somewhat difficult for the average man 
to accept, as actual achievements in picture-making, these 
endeavours 011 the part of modern artists to find out the essence 
of appearances and the fundamental or basic principles of visible 
forms. The}' may be tolerated as, perhaps, a sincere endeavour, 
or a groping, towards a new language, the vocabulary of which 
is in process of formation. 

But the works of the great Russian Artist, Wassily 
Kandinsky, and of Johannes Itten, a few of which are exhibited, 
stand on a somewhat different footing. Their works certainlv 
throw out the challenge that they have actually evolved a new 
vocabulary of expression, capable of creating new forms and 
colour-harmonies absolutely independent of natural forms, and 
answering to their own emotional needs. Itten’s water colour 
(No. 36) has certainly captivating power in its curiously 
organised pattern of colour surfaces juxtaposed in forms which 
do not recall any objects familiar to our visual experience. It 
has no subject, but is a mere musical symphony, or a harmony 
of colour surfaces. We try in vain to relate the forms in the com- ' 
position to anv known or recognisable forms in nature, but they 
elude identification and stand supreme in their originally devised 
shapes. SimilarJv the “creation” in water colour by Kandinskv 
(No. fn) is tunt a //sing in its evasion of any attempt to parallel or 
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identify the meaningless patterns with known forms of nature 
and reminds one of the somewhat similar creations of design in 
a class of oriental rugs and carpets where the motifs of natural 
forms 6f birds and trees are conventionalised beyond all 
recognition. 

In the patterns thus created all memory of known forms have 
been carefully effaced, yet they combine to evoke an emotion 
which is unadulterated with any extraneous associations irrelevant 
to aesthetic enjoyment. Their appeal is not to the comparative of 
the conscious intellect, but to the superlative of the subconscious 
emotions. 



THE CO-OPERATION OF EAST AND WE$T 

By Prof. F. Benoit. 

The following two letters may be of some interest to the readers of 
this Review, as illustrative of the reiterated appeal of the West to the East 
for help and enlightenment, and of the light in which one of the Europeans, 
recently settled in Bengal, views India’s world-mission and her response 
to the call of the West. 

Few Indians, I think, realise to what extent India is known, or rather 
unknown, in Europe and what the mere mention of its name implies for 
multitudes of even uneducated people on the Continent. Yes, India, living 
India, is amazingly unknown to the West. Our Sanskrit scholars are com- 
paratively few. They generally know ancient India only; a very small 
number of them have ever seen the country. About modern India, the 
information given by the press is scanty, manipulated, second-hand; it 
issues from agencies whose chief object is not the spreading of truth. As 
for the descriptions given by tourists, novelists, missionaries, etc., they 
most often impart a very one-sided and prejudiced impression. And yet 
India is, for most continental Europeans, whether literate or illiterate, a 
kind of Realm of the Spirit, a Motherland of C.od, a Christ among th- 
Nations. India is now-a-days, in the imagination of the Western peoples, 
what Palestine was for the Christians at the time «f the crusades. 

■ c was made peculiarly evident, during Rabindranath Tagore’s last 
tour through Europe, that what the masses saw in him was not only the 
Poet, but the Seer, or more exactly the Indian Seer. He appeared to their 
eyes as the most representative heir of a country that fascinates them and 
from which they, more or less consciously, expect the remedy for their 
otherwise incurable distress. 

About one year later, the Christian Sadhu, Sundar Singh, happened 
to visit the same places as the Poet. Again masses crowded round this 
Indian; and yet his message was very different from the Poet’s, — being, 
to put it roughl}, a Christian propaganda campaign. This was, as T think, 
because in spile *»f its professed character, they found here a different kind 
of ChiiStianity. The Christianity of the European peoples having proved 
insufficient to save them from, rather having helped to plunge them into, 
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their past calamities, and being still unlikely to save them from the dangers 
or even the anxieties of the future, they expected from, and probably found 
iii, Sundar Singh, a true, a more real and spiritual, in a word a more Indian 
interpretation of their own powerless Christianity. And I do not think 
they were altogether wrong. 

Let me, as a continental Kuopcan, state briefly my own experience. 
In spite of the appalling chaos which prevails in the Western world at the 
present day, I am quite optimistic as to the future of the human race and 
believe in the final reconciliation of man with himself, by a progressive 
realisation of love and common sense. When I heard that the Poet had 
opened an International University, the desire that I had since my boyhood 
to come to India became irresistible. I was at the time obsessed by what 
is commonly called the social question and might better be termed the 
human question, and I so vividly realised that the Visva-bharati ideal was 
a way out of the above-mentioned chaos, that I think I should have managed 
to join it had it appeared at the North Pole, or in the Moon! 

But the Visva-bharati was bound to have its birth in India. It is not 
enough that such a University should be cosmopolitan and scientific: for, 
all the Universities of the West are scientific and cosmopolitan. It must 
be, as the Visva-bharati aims to be, spiritual and internationalists, if it is 
to be an organ of human regeneration. Such an institution would be 
none the less, perhaps all the more, beneficial to the land of its birth. 1 
am not the first to call India a Christ among the Nations. Let us not 
f< ; L-ct, to pursue the comparison further, that Jesus, while engaged in his 
L / reaching apostolate* often seemed to rebuke his own mother and 
brothers; and, though a citizen of an enslaved nation, nurtured in the 
midst of a then vehemently nationalistic race, he is not known to have 
uttered a word that might allow us to call him even patriotic. Presenting 
the whole world, — Jews, Romans, Gentiles, — with his message of love, he 
could not help providing at the same time for his own people. But his 
message would probably not have been so universal had he been a mere 
patriot. 

The West, though badly informed, is by no means indifferent to 
India’s present anguish. I may even venture to say that, in the conflict 
between the people of India and the foreign, or semi-indigenous, bureau- 
crats, Kuropcan liberal opinion can and does make but one choice. Not 
only, however, is India in anguish to-day but practically all mankind; 
for, the world lias of late been wildly engaged in mutilating and destroying 
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itself as, up till recently, only degenerate individuals had done. In many 
independent countries, multitudes of men arc exploited, oppressed, abused, 
starved. Now, to avert a disaster embracing the whole of man, no solution 
geographically limited to one country can avail, even for that country 
itself, because of the present-day solidarity of mankind which requires a 
world-embracing solution. It is my earnest conviction that India is 
qualified and called upon to provide this solution. . . . 

But I forget, I had to present to my readers two letters. The first is 
from a Swiss Clergyman, the Rev. Adolf Keller, Chaplain of St. Peter’s at 
Zurich, who is Secretary of an International Organisation for the Recon- 
ciliation and Fusion of the Churches. The second is tny answer to it. 


Zurich, 2 jth September, u)22. 


Dear Mr. B., 

Your letter interested me extremely and I shall be glad 
to hear more of your experiences in India. I would like mure 
details, — something that might be published in one of our 
magazines. The interest with which the European public follows 
Tagore’s work does not diminish in the least. The point in 
which I am personally most vividly interested is, in what way a 
synthesis could be attempted between the spirit of the East and 
that of the West. 

So much criticism has accumulated here on the spirit and 
culture of the Occident that our people are looking round for new 
possibilities and solutions. It does not seem likely that the East 
could give us such solutions ready-made ; but undoubtedly it is 
from there that a regeneration of our culture must come. I have 
been brought once more to that conclusion when lately Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, the Indian Christian ascetic, visited Europe. 
India came then nearer to us, and we would like to develop that 
intercourse. I belong to a religious community of people who 
strive for that end and for which Tagore has probably much 
sympathy . . . 
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Santiniketan, 3rd December, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Keller, 

• 1 

My best thanks for your letter. I am very happy here. I 
love India every day more, and find there, little by little, what 
I was in search of. To tell you the truth, I do not vet feel, after 
only a year’s stay, in a position to give you either on India or 
Santiniketan, accurate and complete information. The Country 
and the school itself are still in a period of crisis and growth which 
will give, T am convinced, far-reaching results. But it is not 
vet possible for me to judge things quite comprehensively. 

Yet I believe I am able to give you some particulars on the 
point that interests you — the synthesis of the Oriental and Occi- 
dental cultures. An increasing number of people, you say, arc 
discarding European culture which seems to have become bank- 
rupt. That one should trv merely to replace the one culture by 
the other seems, as you further say, neither possible nor desir- 
able. But that one should borrow from India important, essential 
elements of her culture and attempt, by assimilating them, to get 
to a real human culture, — this seems to me, for the time being, 
the only means of regenerating our civilisation, which has become 
exhausted by its exclusive intellectualism, its aggressive utilita- 
ri mism, its narrow-mindedness, — in one word its selfishness. 
Tar, if Europe has ended in gaining the whole world, she does not 
seem to have been able to do it without paying the price referred 
to by Jesus. An egoist is always the first victim of his egoism, 
whether he knows it or not ; and, as we all know, Europe is such 
a victim. 

Indian culture, which is spiritual par cxccllcnct', is imbued 
with that spirit of love, humaneness, sacrifice, universality, which 
was also the essence of the Christianity of Jesus, but of which we 
Christians have preserved so little. It is not, of course, that we 
shall best find the elements for the resurrection, the synthesis, 
of our hopes, in Hinduism, or Buddhism, or any of the Indian 
religious sects. These have become, to some extent, dogmatic 
and orthodox in the course of the ages, — sometimes even formal 
wd pharisaic. But we shall find such elements in the Indian 
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soul itself, in its spiritual idealism, in its pure teachings as ex- 
pounded — why not say revealed — in the Upanishads, the Gita 
and other Indian scriptures. It is not the letter of these teachings 
that we shall utilize, but their spirit, incarnated, as it 1 seems to 
me, in the whole of the Indian race and manifested in its ten- 
dencies, mentality and character. 

Therefore such personalities as Tagore and Sundar Singh 
find so much response in the soul of the European masses, who 
have come to realise that their own culture has followed the wrong 
track, that their political institutions, their applied science, their 
religion, though bringing them power and comfort and securing 
for them wordlv possessions, have overlooked the Spirit. 
Brought into contact with a race and culture which, by deliberate- 
ly disdaining applied science and military or economic supre- 
macy, have to a large extent realised the spirit, these crowds feel 
impelled to bow the head. 

Of course the West will bring its contribution to the ultimate 
human harmony. India has, I think, disclaimed practical life, 
and the material things of the world, a little too much. Neither 
can I say that we are yet, in Santiniketan, fully realising all that 
we wish. We are still groping and stumbling,— making fruitful 
mistakes, as the Poet himself said one day. But the seed is sown 
and it depends upon us whether the crop will be plentiful or 
meagre. 

One of the reasons of our perplexity is, that while a number 
of Indians have been to Europe or America in order to seek there 
for the things that they lack and have thus widened thcii outlook 
and learnt much of Western method, very few Westerners come 
to India to learn, to pray, to love, to complete what is wanting in 
themselves. Those who do come are imbued with the idea of 
their own superiority to the people of the country in all essential 
respects, while in fact they are perhaps only cleverer in regard to 
some points of .secondary importance. 

It is, therefore, mainly on the attitude of us Occidentals that 
the building up of the great human synthesis depends. Shall 
we go on p'o idmg our illusory superiority, or bring our pride 
down to the point of accepting the essentials we need so badly? 
India possesses an intellectual and artistic elite which would do 
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credit to any nation. The young generation is ardent, earnest,' 
anxious to serve; the customs and ways of living are simple, 
informal; the race, though physically weak, is graceful, 
idealistic,* pure-hearted and splendidly gifted. 

If I give you these particulars, it is because I know you to 
be engaged in a task that appears to me to be parallel to that of 
Rabindranath Tagore. He works to remove the artificial barriers 
which, on the ground of culture, separate the peoples of the world, 
because they hamper all of them, without helping any, standing 
in the way of their free and fruitful intercourse. On your side 
you try to destroy the unreal barriers which separate, not only the 
churches, but also men, from each other. Both of you are 
advancing the time when the peoples, giving up the worship of 
matter, the pursuit of transitory futilities, shall adore one God 
in spirit and truth, and love instead of exploiting or throttling 
one another. 


I remain, etc., 

Fernand Benoit. 



“Humanity, for ages, has been busy with the one great creation of 
spiritual life. Its best wisdom, its discipline, its literature and art, all the 
teaching and self-sacrifice of its noblest teachers, have been for this. But 
the harmony of contrary forces, which give their rhythm to all creation, 
has not yet been perfected by man in his civilisation, and the Creator in 
him is baffled over and over again. He comes back to his work, however, 
and makes himself busy, building his world in the midst of desolation and 
ruins. His history is the history of his aspiration interrupted and renewed. 
And one truth of which he must be remined, therefore, is that the power 
Which accomplishes the miracle of creation, by bringing conflicting forces 
into the harmony of the One, is no passion, but a love which accepts the 
bonds of self-control from the joy of its own immensity — a love whose 
sacrifice is the manifestation of its endless wealth within itself.” 


— Creative Unity. 
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The copyright of the Bengali works (over 150 in number) of 
Rabindranath Tagore has been transferred to the Visva-Bharati by the 
author. The Bengali works are being now printed and published by the 
V i s va- HI 1 a rat i Press . 

The authorities of the Visva-Bharati are contemplating publication of 
;i series of anthologies and monographs 011 the I.iterarture, Art, Music, 
History and Philosophv of India. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

An Anthology of Vaisnava lyrics edited by Rabindranath Tagore 'with 
nil introduction and notes) . 

The anthologv contains a selection of child poems which will have r 
special appeal for juvenile readers. I shortly]. 

Vasanta Utsava. A new Song-play with music by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Specially composed for the Spring Festival (held in Calcutta during the 
last week of February) in which the Poet appeared in a leading role. 


SOME RECENT WORKS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Prnyascliitta A Drama bv Rabindranath Tagore. This has been out of 
print for nearly 1 .1 years. A new edition will be ready shortly. (See 
April number.) 

Lipika — A Book of Short Studies in Prose. Re. 1-12. (.Nil m v»zc r, i«>j j j 
Shisliu Bliolanath A Book of Child Poems. Re. i [Summer, j 
Mnlita dliara — A Drama of Unman Freedom. Re. 1 -. I.la/ama, /ojj 1 
(dia Panchasika — A Book of Fiftv S«mgs with Music. Rs. 2'-. [AY;..- 

imj'rt ssii'n ! 


ENGLISH WORKS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Published by MacMillan & Co. 

Creative Unify— A collection of Lectures and Kssays Extra Crown 

Nvo. — 7/0 net. Readers of Vi>va-l»liaiati (Juarkrly will note. the 
Ucture mi “A11 Eastern University” in which the author has given his 
idea of the Visva-bharati (The Santiniketan University). 

Personality — Lectures delivered in Anuiiea. Illustrated Clown Svo. o - twl. 
Miaiitiiiihctan — The Bolpui School of Rabindranath Tagore by \V. \V 
I\ arson with Introduction bv Rabimhanath Tagore. It will give the 
general leader smile idea about the actual working of the Saiiliniki tan 
School. Illustrated Svo. .\ o net. 

i lie Bengali and English Works of Rabindranath Tagore are sold at 

THE VISVA-RIIARATI BOOKSHOP 
10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 



Rs. A. P. 


W. H. HUDSON Tiik Coi.i.kctkp Work. T o he completed 
in J4 volumes, only six have been issued, others will 
follow fortnightly a limited edition of 750 copies, sold 
only by sets each . ... ... ... 17 1 0 

CHAMBERS -KxCVCI.i M’AKPIA Ml' VvNV.IJSII LlTliRVITRi;. Just 

Published vols. set ... ... ... ,.pS 12 o 
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BAKER ( inpn to 11HST Fiction in Km.i.ism ... ... »o 5 ( > 

BRANDHS Wii.i.ivu Sii\ki?si'i:\kh ... ... ... i.| n> >> 

JESI'IiRSON I . INCIUIK ITS C.KOWTII iS; STKrCTI.'kK ... 1. 1 lit n 

WALTERS— Art or tiik Rdmws ; (iRKKks each ...1710 

HAVELL — IIanp Hook or Indian Art ... ... 20 5 ■> 

FAURE — Histokv or Art (Anciicnt Art) ... ... 17 1 «» 

V. SMITH— III SToRV OF .\KT IN I N I >1 \ Cv OiVI.oN ... ... '>S | <t 

SINGER- -StoKIKS ok TIIK ( iKKM \N AkTISTS . . ... <> " 

DU LAC'S- -Si.i •kpim; Hkutv ... m l " 

THO.MAS Wki.sii Fwrv 1!> mK . Swkpisii I ; \irv Hour : 

Irish Furv Honk ■ Kmu.ish Furv Hook : Scorn mi 
Fair v Hook: Itu.mn I ; \irv IIook each .■* o ■■ 

SIN-YAT SEN Intkk MTIitNU. DKXKI.uIOII-NT i «l t.'l ! I N \ . 

With io Maps in the Text v\ one h»!din\ r Map . . i> 5 " 

DJEMAL PASHA Mkmuirs «>r \ Turkish Siviksmw :i ■ 

I)R RADHA KAMAL Ml’KIlERJEi: Pri\ui’,\k> »i C«»u- 

laimmi I{o»\u\ncs \’« . 1 . I 1 : 

Y..L II ... 1 j ‘ 

This is the most substantial ..ml ii mav I « • s-iid, aK«» the i eM iruiti-i 
on economics that has yet l-un produced 1 . \ a native of India. Tin \ntl: 
starts, very seriottslv, from “Fir-t iTinciphV which an hioi.».;it ! 
psychological and sociological, in the -i-coml volinm lie «!e-»a ilu ^ lh. 
economic organisation of Indian I i;« , in the I'.unilv the 11 i 1 . ! . and tia 

village community an orijiua! and limitin' iim book, which v. ill 

be read in India and which oiu;ht to be cniisidind l»v Hritish »m »m i - 1 ' 

- New Statesman. 

SISHIR KUMAR MAITRA. M.A.. Pli.D. Tin: Xiu-Romwik* 

Moxkmkm in 0 .\'inimni. , v Piin.usnpiiv y ■» ■■ 

“lie H)r. Maiirai btlitvis that ; 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 « 4 1 1 the Wo-Komautic tn« >\c -nit 11! 
has been studied in vr.rioits ways and from various points of view, it- 
importance lor various philosophical speculations of the present dav has ti" 1 
yet been sufficiently nali-id. He maintains that ercat voluntaristic appeal 
of the pri- cut dav !s a symptom of roiuaiit ictsm and not of idealistic noth' 
view. The boo* rvinr. s * vidi iices i,f wide reading atid deep t h i 1 1 k i 1 1 : ‘ 

THR BOOK COMPANY, 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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JUST OUT 

Ascthetics of Young India -Hy Prof. Iienoy Kumar Sarkar, that rare 
critic of Kastcrn and Western Life and Thought. A critique of tlu: charactci 
and potentialities of Hindu Art by this great savant of international tame. 

With Appendices by Agastya, Stella Kramriseli, Harimlra f'.hosl. and 

“Dubai” (1\ Chowdhuryj. Mound in decent cream -coloured cover. 

Price Re. 1 , S - only. 

Sher-Sha— Hy Prof. K. Quango i under the ilirect supervision of the 
premier historian of Moghul period, Prof. Jadunath Sircar). 

Must of what pass a> the achievements of Akbar are owing to Sher-Sha's 
preceding genius. 

Price Ms. 5 - only. 

Corporate Life in Ancient India— My Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, r.k.s., i*h.p. 

A study of the l<» publican iiiMitnlimis of old India; Kcnunmic, Reli- 
; if ills, Political and Social. Inure sling use arches ol a belter type than 
.Mine of tile- sifter-treaties. 

A Rea! i ibjrci of Study for Mudcnis and -diolars of ;my country. 

Price Rs. 7 N only. 

Hellenism in Ancient India — Mv Dr. (iouranga Ch. Bannerji, uh.n 

A Grange* and nnatumpud \»Ma of Indian llistoiy ably explmvd. 

Price Rs. S 

riftccn Years in America — Mv Dr. Sudhindra Nath Hose, rli.n. 

Harvard'. The best i\puiein\s iif a Hindu who k:i«»v.s America nu»M. 

Price Rs. . 

K umar jiva, the Huddhist Monk — Hy Dr. Sylvan Levi. 

Price As. S only. 

International Trade Hy (iovind Das. 

History of Land Tenure in lingland — Hv Dr. J. C. Ghosh. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

THE PREMIER MONTHLY IN INDIA 
DEALING WITH POLITICS, LITERATURE, HISTORY & ART, 

Edited by— Ramananda Chatterjee, 

Circulates largely in all Provinces. 

Annual Subscription Rs, 8-8-0, payable in advance , 
Per r. P. P., up to Rs. 0. 

If you want to form an unbiassed and impartial opinion of Indian affairs 
and at the same time be conversant with the world-movement in 
every field of activity, then read the "MODERN REVIEW”, 
which is ‘Modern’ in every respect. 

If you wish to reach educated and well-to-do Indians everywhere, 
ADVERTISE IN THE MODERN REVIEW 

Manager, THE MODERN REVIEW 

'210.3-1, Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. 
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A MONTHLY JQUJ?NAL DEVOTED TO 

NATIONAL PROGRESS IN HEALTH, WEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 

It is practical in outlook and deals with 

Business Methods, Trade Opportunities, Efficient Management. 
Social Reform, Village Reconstruction, Co-operation, Child 
Welfare, Women's Welfare, Education, Improved Agriculture. 

The State's Economic Policy, Physical Culture, Sanitation, 
Hygiene, etc., etc. 

Editors : 
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Annual Subscription Ks. 6 Post-Free. 

Single copy ... As. 8 „ 
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Founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Educational Institutions at Santiniketan 

Education is carried oil in surroundings of nature in the midst of an 
uplifted plain. Classes take place in the open air whenever possible. A 
\isitor writes “The chief teachers on whom the poet Isas placed his main 
reliance, have been the open spaces around the groves, the trees, dawn and 
evening and moonlight, the winds and great rains.” 

The boys play games i Hermetically and well, discipline themselves by 
means of their own loiirts, produce their »»\vn newspapers, magazines and 
i eviews : they have their school -songs and music-festivals, their dramatic 
performances, seasonal fairs and exhibitions, their organisations for visiting 
dllagis and conducting night-schools. 

In the educational programme emphasis i*- given l«> Music and Art, for it 
K dearly recognised that the gival use « >1 Education is not nnivly to tolled 
fact s, blit to know man and to make oneself known to man. Every student 
N expected to Kuril, at least to some extent, not only the language of 
intellect, but also the language of art to obtain a masteiv of line* and 
niniirs, sounds and ino\eimnls. 

The residential arrangements aim at an open house, in which student- 
: id teachers are at one and cm live their coiuphte hie togellu r, dominate d 
' \ a •'omuaui a-piraiion for tiutli and a rued of shaving all the- delight- of 
» mtnrc. 

PurvaVihliaga (Santiniketan School). — Pupils are piim.ucv pripated 
tor the Visva- llliai at i College eoiir-e--, but aiv also ail'*v.e»l l* » sit ha the 
Examination of other I’nivi r-ities. Pieparatory daises ate lt» Id fi-i 
• aiididales for Calcutt.i lni\eisity Matriculation. 

Childiciv.il]> to the age of 1: war- ate acc«imodate«l in a s« p.ira'.e 
dormilorv under tin direct siipuvi-ion of a Ladies 1 Committee who look 
'di'T their comfort-. 

Special attention is given to Manual Training, Nature Study ami 
Seiencv. Classes in the above subjects can be attended without any extia 
■ 'large. 

Kala llliavan (School of Arts and Crafts) A School of panning 
: tli distinctive features of its own is developing it t Santiniketan under the 
-'ipervisimi «»f Abanindianatii Tagon. who is the Pirccloi 

A School of Music is also <h \ eloping on ils own lines. Choral singing 
practised as well as individual voice production. Attention i- given 
" l *hissie"d instrumental music and the mm vices of eminent inu-ic-ans aic 
evured fur special courses from time to tim . 




In the Crafts Section practical training is given in frcscoc painting, 
lacquer work, bookbinding, terracotta etc. under the supervision of qualified 
teachers and indigenous craftsmen. 

There is a small Museum attached to this Department as also a library 
which aims at bringing together materials for a comparative study of the 
different systems of music and different schools of art which lie scattered in 
the different ages and provinces of India, and in the different strata of 
society, and also those belonging to the other great countries of Asia, which 
had communications with India. 

Nari-Vihhaga (Ladies’ College) The principle of Co-education in 
intellectual and cultural pursuits has been definitely accepted, but the 
special needs and responsibilities of woman in the sphere of domestic life 
have also been kept in view. 

Adequate arrangements have been made for accomodating girl students 
in separate dormitories and regular instruction and practical training an 
given in Domestic Science, Cookery, First Aid and Sick Nursing. The 
management of the Department is vested in a Ladies' Committee. 

KrishbVibhaga (Department of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction) 

It is also recognised that Educational institutions, in older to obtain 
their fulness of truth, must haw close association with the economic life 
of the people. The spirit of mutual help and the common sharing of 
benefits in the elemental necessaries of life have been made the basis of 
work in the Krishi-Vibhaga (Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Reconstruction! . It seeks to feed and clothe the inmates of tin- 
University with the produce of its land, its cows, and its looms. Its aim 
is to co-operate with the villages round it, cultivate land, breed calth 
spin clothes, press nil from seeds, to produce all necessaries, devising tin 
best means, using the best materials. And calling science to its aid it- 
object is to help in building a sound economic foundation for a riches, 
fuller and happier village life. 

Uttara-Vihhaga (Visva Bliarati College) Arrangements have Ik en 
made for regular courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Pali, Heiigali, IYisinn, 
English, French, Herman, Philosophy, lYonoinics, and Sociology. Piof. M 
Winternitz of Prague i Visva-Hharati Veiling Ptqfcs-or for is deliwi 

ing a special course of lectures mi the History of Indian Literature. 

1 he Library owns a unique collection of books on Indologv and some 
rare manuscripts in Sanskrit, Pali,, and limgali languages 

The school of research in Indology -neks to concentrate the minfl-foiC' 
scattered throughout t'e- count’*'.' and ( leate a living centre of iiitclleclu.i- 
life where the cultural im:;y o* India may lie studied in all its aspects. 

Students an- invited fi«»m the West to study the different systems 
Indian Plulosophv, Literature, Art and Music in their proper environment 
and to carry nr pM.mh work in col la!>» nation with tlu* scholars ahead 
engaged in the task. 

Prospectus and other particulars on application to — 

Karmasachiva, Visvn*Bliara(i, Santiniketan, India. 
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Endowments are urgently required for creating 
the following chairs 

HUMANISM (International Culture). 
INDOLOGY. 

ISLAMIC STUDIES. 

ZOROASTRIAN STUDIES. 

JAINA STUDIES. 

CHINESE STUDIES. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Contributions hoieevcr small unit be gratefully accented by — 

THE ARTHA-SACHIVA (TREASURER) 

VI SYA- HI I A RATI 

10, Cornwallis Street CALCUTTA. 


heffers <>f Cambridge 

q Issue Catalogues in all Branches of Literature, 
and have a Department organized for the 
supply of Books dealing with India and the East. 

q Request offers of good Oriental Books and journals. 

q Especially require any volume of the Indian 
Antiquary, Epipr aphid hniica, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Buiqal. and Calcutta Review 
Nos. 1 52, ibJ, 22 o, 227, 22°. 

W lleffer & Sons ltd: Cambridge 
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THE WAY TO UNITY 

By Rabindranath Tagorf. 

Now that mutual intercourse has become easy, and the 
different peoples and nations of the world have come to know one 
another in various relations, one might have thought that the 
time had arrived to merge their differences in a common unity. 
But the significant thing is, that the more the doors are opening 
and the walls breaking down outwardly, the greater is the force 
which the consciousness of individual distinction is gaining with- 
in. There was a time when we believed that men were remaining 
separate, because of the obstacles between them ; but the removal 
of these, to the largest possible extent, is not seen to have the 
effect of doing away with the differences between diverse sections 
of mankind. ' 

The smaller nations, who had been content to remain 
attached to one or other of the greater powers, have become rest- 
lessly anxious to be established on their own separate bases. 
Norway and Sweden have become divided from each other. 
Ireland has been struggling umveariedly through many a long 
year, to achieve her separateness; her people, meanwhile, also 
being busy with the revival of their own literature. The 
Flemings have become enthusiastic about winning a distinct 
place for their original language and culture in Belgium, where 
so long French had reigned undisputed. The minor peoples who 
lived side by side within the Empire of Austria, have burst their 
bonds and are happy to have their separate existence. Russia 
in its frantic efforts to absorb Finland discovered that it was 
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easier to swallow than to assimilate. For all the blood which 
flowed in Turkey, in her day of undisputed Euipire, the differ- 
ences of her subject races could not be washed away. For 
England, the desire t j consolidate her overseas dominions into 
integral parts of a truly imperial body, has become an obsession ; 
but none of the proposals for facilitating centralised control has 
met with favour in her colonies, who protest vigorously whenever 
any specific freedom of theirs is at stake. 

The shibboleths, that unification means strength, or that 
bulk means greatness, do not hold to-day. Where there is a 
true distinction, its truth docs not admit of being blindly over- 
looked for the sake of expediency, or in the hope of greater 
solidarity. Suppressed distinctions are dangerously explosive, 
and if allowed to remain suppressed may burst out in a revolution 
at the slightest shock. The true way to maintain a harmonious 
unity is by according due respect to the true distinctness of the 
different parts. 

When man realises his own individuality, it stimulates his 
desire to grow greater. This growth of greatness for an indivi- 
dual can only become real by establishing wide relationship with 
a large number of other individuals. He who has no conscious 
regard for his own personality, lets go the helm of self ;rm 
becomes merged in the crowd. In this lie does not attain great- 
ness, because one's relation to a crowd is a superficial relation of 
mere propinquity, with no scope for that ever-active voluntary 
adjustment which is living and creative. The differences of 
sleeping men are hardly perceptible, but these loudly assert 
themselves in the waking stale. T11 the bud, the petals are 
compressed into oneness ,• only when each petal attains its 
separate distinctness, does it find its perfect unity in a flower 
and can help to attain the common object, which is fruition. 
To-day the clash of the different parts of the world coming into 
contact, has brought about a general awakening, and under the 
law of manifestation each part is seeking its own sclf-unfoldtncnl. 
No living thing, whose vital force is awake, can feel itself anv 
the greater by merging into something else, however large: it 
stakes its very life to be saved from being assimilated into 
something bigger, however superior that may be to itself. 
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What then is to be the end of such sectional movements? 
Nothing more. or less than this, that the consciousness of the 
dignity of separate individuality will impel man to accept suffer- 
ing for \he sake of becoming greater ; and true greatness can 
only be achieved by each section of mankind finding its field of 
self-realisation in the great world of man. Only then can be 
attained real Unity, harmonious in structure, and therefore 
permanent. The artificial consolidation of the mangled in 
spirit, the crippled in life, the dependent and the hard-pressed, 
can only remain a jumble of incongruent parts. 

At the period of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal, we 
experienced a desire to ma'ke the Moslems one with ourselves, 
but we did not succeed in doing so. Doubtless a coalition with 
them would have been very convenient for us, but it is not enough 
that a thing should be convenient for it to be feasible. If there 
are differences between Hindu and Moslem which are real, they 
cannot be spirited away by any jugglery. If, in our anxiety to 
secure some convenience, we ignore the facts, the facts will 
ignore our convenience. We failed because the invitation whic.i 
we extended to the Moslems was for serving a purpose, not 
because it was inevitable, as is the invitation of mutual good 
feeling in common service. 

True, in the immediate past, the consciousness of differences 
in the two communities was not obtrusively strong. Both of us 
then lived as neighbours under conditions which did not tend to 
bring out our divergence so acutely as to make 11s aware of it 
to the degree of active opposition. But, after all, the lack of 
consciousness, whether of differences or anything else, does not 
point to any superiority in our former circumstances ; it merely 
shows that something then was wanting in ourselves, namely, 
vigour of life. Along with the arousing of our political aspira- 
tion, the movement of Hindu revivalism was started as a protest 
against the western influence 011 our life and mind. When, with 
•the new age, the Hindu rose to a sense of the dignity of his 
Hinduism, if the Moslem had simply acquiesced therein, that 
would doubtless have suited us admirably ; but the same causes 
likewise roused the Moslem to a sense of the dignity of Islam. 
What is disconcerting in this circumstance is the fact that. 
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while it lasts, peace between the two sections of the population 
can only be had either through apathy and forgetfulness, or 
through fear of foreign rule and common hatred against it. They 
may form an alliance for some such immediate object Ox mutual 
self-interest; but these alliances, like political alliances between 
countries which have traditions of antagonism, are not only 
transitory, but in constant danger of ending in violent re-action. 
For, the bond which depends upon some special expectation, 
either becomes a menace at the slightest sign of disappointment, 
or ceases to exist when that expectation is fulfilled. The most 
difficult problem for India is, that both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
when they reach the full consciousness of their individuality, 
become, in the natural course of things as they exist to-day, 
mutually* exclusive and antagonistic. 

There must be something radically wrong in our mental and 
social life when such can be the case. It must be the result of 
some narrowness of vision, some distrust of human nature in its 
universal aspect, which distracts our sympathy from the great 
course of its development that is to comprehend all humanity. 

Individuality is precious, because only through it we can 
realise the universal. If it were a prison-house to shut us in 
for ever within a strictly circumscribed range of truth, devoid 
of movement or growth, then our existence itself would become 
an insult to us who have a living soul, just as a cage is to winged 
creatures. Unfortunately there are people who take enormous 
pride in magnifying their speciality and proclaiming to the world 
that they are fixed for ever on their pedestal of uniqueness. They 
forget that only discords are unique and therefore can claim 
their own separate place outside the universal world of music. 

It should be the function of religion to provide us with this 
universal ideal of truth and maintain it in its purity. But men 
have often made perverse use of their religion, building with it 
permanent walls to ensure their own separateness. In the region 
of worldly interest, our individual boundaries, in spite of their 
strength, are adjustable ; they are ever changing their lines of 
demarcation. A man who, in the natural course of things, is •' 
stranger to me may establish intimate kinship with me 
to-morrow ; one who has been my enemy may become my best 
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friend in time. But if we use religion itself for the delimitation 
of our mutual relationships, then these boundaries become rigid- 
ly unalterable. 

Religion must only deal with things that belong to the 
spiritual realm of the eternal, and with sentiments that are self- 
luminous, carrying their ultimate value in themselves. It should 
allow a great part of human existence to lie outside its direct 
interference, so that life may enjoy its freedom of growth guided 
by laws of reason, or rhythm of beauty. The guidance of reason 
constantly varies its course, in its perpetual process of adjustment 
with unforeseen circumstances; its scope is ever being widened 
by contact with new data. But if religion, which is to give us 
emancipation in the realm of the infinite, tries also to usurp the 
place of reason in the world of the finite, then it brings about 
utter stagnation and sterility. 

There was a time in the middle age in Europe when religion 
acted like a wall surrounding the whole life of the people. We 
know how it tried to keep its sway over the western world 
through persecution, excommunication and even suppression of 
science. By the sheer \ igour of their intellect the western people 
have broken through this imprisonment of their mind and have 
achieved in their life a freedom which makes it possible for them 
to approach and receive truth in its various phases and forms. 

Intercourse between men is not merely external, its deepest 
ciiauuel is through the freedom of mind. When religion, instead 
of emancipating mind, fetters it within the narrow confinement 
of creeds and conventions, then it becomes the greatest barrier 
against a true meeting of races. Christianity, when it minimises 
its spiritual truth, which is universal, and emphasises its 
dogmatic side, which is a mere accretion of time, has the same 
effect of creating a mental obstruction which leads to the mis- 
understanding of people who are outside its pale. A great deal 
of the unmerited contempt and cruelty, which the non-western 
peoples have suffered in their political, commercial or other rela- 
tions at the hands of the West, is owing to sectarian calumnies 
with which even the western children’s text books are con- 
taminated. Nevertheless this sectarian religion does not occupy 
the greater part of the western life and therefore in its heart still 
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remains the possibility of a better human relationship than what 
prevails now between the races. 

We have seen Europe cruelly unscrupulous in its politics 
and commerce, widely spreading slavery over the face of the earth 
in various names and forms. And yet, in this very same Europe, 
protest is always alive against its own iniquities. Martyrs are 
never absent whose lives of sacrifice are the penance for the 
wrongs done by their own kindred. The individuality which is 
western is not to be designated by any sect-name of a particular 
religion, but is distinguished by its eager attitude towards truth, 
in two of its aspects, scientific and humanistic. This openness 
of mind to Truth has also its moral value and so in the West 
it has often been noticed that, while those who are professedly 
pious have sided with tyrannical power, encouraging repression 
of freedom, the men of intellect, the sceptics, have bravely stood 
for justice and the rights of man. 

I do not mean to say that those who seek truth always find 
truth, and we know that men in the West are apt to borrow the 
sanction of science under false pretences to give expression to 
their passions and prejudices. To many thinkers there has ap- 
peared a clear connection between Darwin's theories and the 
‘imperialism’, Teutonic and other, which was so marked a 
feature during the ‘sixties. We have also read western authors 
who, admirably mimicking scientific mannerism, assert that 011 i v 
the so-called Nordic race has the proper quality and therefore 
the right to rule the world, extolling its characteristic rutliless- 
ness as giving it the claim to universal dominance. But we must 
not forget that such aberrations of science, padded with wrong or 
imperfect data, will be knocked down bv science itself. The 
stream of water in a river does carry sand, but so long as the 
stream is fluent it will push away that sand from its own path. 
If the mental attitude is right we need not be afraid of mistakes. 
That is why the individual in the West has no unsurpassable 
barrier between himself and the rest of humanity. He may have ■ 
his prejudices, but no irrational injunctions to keep him in 
internment away from the wide world of men. 

A Mahomedan is defined by his religion. But a religion 
does not consist merely in its spiritual essence ; a great deal of 
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it is formal, the outcome of special historical circumstances. All 
things that constitute mere forms of religion are exclusive, — no 
man belonging to a different creed can claim them as his own. 
These arfi, therefore, fences that separate; and are, moreover, 
constant causes of conflict so long as they are more valued than 
the essential truths of religion. Therefore the people who are 
chiefly recognised by their religion, whose behaviour and intellect 
itself is dominated by the externals of that religion, must find it 
difficult to establish channels of intimate relationship with 
neighbours belonging to a different religion. 

Men often are unreasonable, but their unreason is as fluid 
in character as life itself ; it is constantly mitigated bv experience 
and education. But when religion stands against reason in the 
region which by right belongs to the latter, then it becomes a 
fixed screen of darkness against all communication of light. 
Truth finds no permanent antagonism in our passion or stupi- 
dity, just as sunshine is not perpetually obstructed by mist. But 
when religion, with its own material and authority, builds a 
barricade against truth, then woe to the men who bend their 
knees to such a ]x>wer, terrible because it is the power of light 
that has blinded itself. 

On the other side, a Hindu also is known bv bis speciality, 
•■■Inch is not so much his religion as his social conventions. A 
M.ihomedan is comparatively free in matters of his personal life, 
as to his food, companionship or occupation . Therefore he has 
more freedom of opportunity in the choice of his vocation than 
aii orthodox Hindu. A narrow range of vocation not only 
curtails for men their field of livelihood, hut also limits their 
chance of coming into close touch with others iu the active pursuit 
cf common objects. Surrounded in his personal life hv prohibi- 
tions of all kinds about the most insignificant details of his daily 
career, an orthodox Hindu lives insulated in the confinement of 
bis conventional solitary cell. His is a world which has its one 
gate of entrance, the gate of birth, though those of departure are 
innumerable. The strict code of Hinduism is, in everv way, 
inhospitable to the world at large, which cannot but rc-aet upon 
the mind of the orthodox Hindu bv narrowing and deadening his 
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human interest, detracting from his power of forming great 
combinations. 

We have to realise this in India, and know that the .religion, 
chiefly based upon a fixed code of custom, which we have allowed 
to fasten upon the entire region of our life, has been the one 
radical cause of the separateness of our races, and has made the 
cracks from which comes out the poisonous gas of degeneracy. 
The problem of untouchability is merely one of the numerous 
symptoms of this fatal malady. By suppressing these through 
external means we do not cure the disease. The thorny bushes 
of evil are overspreading our social soil, made barren by the 
obsession of a religion that insults reason. Uprooting a few of 
these will not help us in improving the soil, the impoverishment 
of which is the real origin of our futility. 

Civilisation is that which gives individuals the best facility 
to deal with the greatest number of human beings in the noblest 
spirit of truth. Unfortunately for India, the latter development 
of Hinduism has been the product of a history of re-action. It 
represents the most powerfully organised effort of a people, not 
rally to withdraw itself from contact with the larger world, but 
also to separate its own component parts so that they become out 
of touch with each other. The greater portion of the world ,s 
branded by it with impurity. Defilement is waiting for it ai 
every turn, against which its only security is the strict system 
of segregation built up by itself. In order to build this effective- 
ly, it has not been content with forbidding its members to cross 
the sea, but has nearly obliterated from its annals and literature 
all mention of foreign contact. For, though from Greek. 
Tibetan, Chinese and other sources we find materials for that 
great period of India’s history when her influence transcended her 
geographical limits and spread civilisation over peoples complete- 
ly alien to her own children, we find no mention in the Indian 
scriptures about what those outside countries were to her. So- 
much so, that all the records of the greatest of India’s sons were 
banished for centuries from her memory, till they were brought 
back to her by foreigners. The mentality produced by such a 
contemptuous ignoring of the world outside her own immediate 
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surroundings, still persists in the life and culture of India’s 
people. 

No doubt, in all pails of the world we have such restrictions 
of narroVness, under different names. Societies in all countries 
have their irrational conventions and traditions that have outlived 
their original meaning, clogging the path of human intercom se 
with incongruities. Everywhere such social holes and ditches 
are the breeding places of moral disease and callousness of heart. 
The spirit of nationalism itself in the West is another such con- 
finement, which raises a barrier against the large human world 
and gives rise to degeneracy of soul. How, in the end, it 
becomes disastrous to its own cause, has been proved in the frank 
brutality of the late War, and perhaps more so in the sinister 
manoeuvres of the Peace conferences. 

I know how reluctant it makes us feel to give any credit for 
humanity to the western civilisation when we observe the brutali- 
ties into which this nationalism of theirs breaks out, instances of 
which arc so numerous all the world over, — in the late war, in 
the lynching of negroes, in cowardly outrages allowed to be 
committed by European soldiers upon helpless Indians, in the 
rapacity and vandalism practised in Pekin during the Boxer war 
bv the very people who are never tired of vulgarly applying the 
epithet of Hun to one section of their own confederates. But. 
v.’hili’ 1 have never sought to gloss over or keep out of mind any 
of these ugly phenomena, I still aver that in the life of the West 
they have a large tract where their mind is free ; whence the 
circulation of their thought currents can surround the world. 
This freedom of the mind’s ventilation constantly bears in it the 
promise of righting the wrong and purifying the noxious ac- 
cumulation within. 

The latter-day orthodox Hinduism of our country, on the 
other hand, though free from militant aggressiveness, is even 
more fatal in its effects on its own votaries, for it has to kill the 
mind first in order to make it possible for human beings to 
accept such deprivation of freedom and outrage on dignity as arc 
entailed by its prohibitions and exactions. Accustomed as wc 
arc to it, we may not feel the humiliation of such restriction of 
life and mind, or may even glorify it in our blind pride ; but in 
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these days, when we are talking about nation-building and the 
uniting of the different Indian races, we must know that Hindus 
and Mahomedans can never effect any real union until we can 
cast off the shackles of our non-essentials, and free our mind from 
the grip of unmeaning dead tradition. 

To me the mere political necessity is unimportant ; it is for 
the sake of our humanity, for the full growth of our soul, that 
we must turn our mind towards the ideal of the spiritual unity 
of mail. We must use our social strength, not to guard ourselves 
against the touch of others, considering it as contamination, but 
generously to extend hospitality to the world, taking all its risks 
however numerous and grave. We must manfully accept the 
responsibility of moral freedom, which disdains to barricade itself 
within dead formulae of external regulation, timidly seeking its 
security in utter stagnation. For, men who live in dread of the 
spirit of enquiry and lack courage to launch out in the adventure 
cf truth, can never achieve freedom in any department of life. 
Freedom is not for those who are not lovers of freedom and who 
only allow it standing space in the porter’s vestibule for the sake 
of some temporary purpose, while worshipping, in the inner 
shrine of their life, the spirit of blind obedience. 

In India what is needed more than anything else, is the 
broad mind which, only because it is conscious of its own vigorous 
individualitv, is not afraid of accepting truth from all sources. 
Fortunately for us we know what such a mind has meant in an 
individual who belongs to modern India. I speak of Rammohan 
Roy. He was thoroughly oriental in his early training and did 
not study English till he was of mature age. He was a profound 
scholar of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and lie learnt Hebrew in 
order to study the Old Testament in its original oriental setting. 
He knew more of Sanskrit scriptures and Indian philosophy than 
any contemporary pandit. His learning, because of its depth 
and comprehensiveness, did not mcrelv furnish him with 
materials for scholarship, but trained his mind for the free ac- 
ceptance of truth. Rammohan Rov developed the courage and 
capacity to discriminate between things that are essential and 
those that are non-essential in the culture which was his by 
inheritance. T his helped him to realise that, truth can never he 
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foreign, that money and material may exclusively belong to the 
particular country which produces them, but not knowledge, or 
ideas, or immortal forms of art. 

The’ Spirit of orthodox Hinduism is not modern, because it 
is fixed in the past, — the present age does not exist for it, and 
therefore it goes on missing its future. Rammohan Roy received 
from the storehouse of his country’s past, things that were 
living. Therefore the future for him had its reality. For, life 
has its growth, which means that it perpetually carries its future 
in its own past and present; in other words, its present is a 
bridge between its past and its future. Rammohan was typically 
modern, because in his life and work he not only built such a 
bridge between the past and the future of his own country, but 
between India and the rest of the world. 

The very magnitude of mind of such men becomes almost a 
grievance for smaller personalities, and Rammohan has been 
misunderstood by his own countrymen because he had in him 
this modern spirit of freedom and comprehensive grasp of truth. 
We must, however, never make the mistake that those great men 
who are belittled bv their contemporary compatriots do not 
represent their countries; for, countries arc not always true to 
themse'ves. 

Giordano Bruno more truly represented the spirit of the 
Mitelketual probity of Kurope than the Europe herself of that 
period which killed him. The Judea which held her god to be 
the god of a chosen people did not clearly know her own ideal ; 
her truth was represented by the prophets who realised the 
Kingdom of God in the unbounded realm of humanity. The 
true life of India has been obscured by the night which overtook 
her and the slightest glimmer of light on her eastern horizon is 
more her own than the vast darkness which contradicts it. The 
India which keeps her religion shackled in chains of dead custom 
that refuse to be responsible to reason or to conscience, is inaya, 
she reveals her soul only there, where her seers have declared 
that religion recognises no external bond. 

We have often seen in human history that at the very time 
and place where facts appear overwhelming in their congregated 
attack against the dignity of man, there appears the prophet who 
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discovers some sovereign truth which raises its head above the 
rebellious turmoil. And because in India the heterogeneity of 
races is a most overbearing fact that has produced such incoher* 
ence of mind, such division in life, making our present problems 
seem well-nigh insoluble, there is a strong hope that in the India 
of to-day will be evolved some great spiritual guidance which 
will lead her to an enlightened future across irrational dogmas, 
or nationalistic cults. P'or, obstacles are like blocks of marble 
with which those who arc artists amongst men fashion the best 
living images of truth. 

In Rammohun Roy’s life we find a concrete illustration of 
what India seeks, the true indication of her goal. Thoroughly 
steeped in the best culture of his country, lie was capable of find- 
ing himself at home in the larger world. His culture was not 
for rejection of those cultures which came from foreign sources, 
011 the contrary, it had an uncommon power of sympathy which 
could adjust itself to them with respectful receptiveness. His 
mind had a natural reverence for Saraswati, the goddess <t 
knowledge, — for the Truth, whose dwelling is in the hundred- 
petalled lotus-heart of humanity. It is an utter lack of rever- 
ence for truth which, in the name of Patriotism, can ignore tin- 
grand quest of man for knowledge because, for the time beir.i,, 
its field of activity happens to be in the West. And 1 must 
strenuously maintain that such irreverence is not in harmony 
with the spirit of our land. 

The ideal I have formed of the culture which should be 
universal in India, has become clear to me from the life of 
Ranunohan Roy. I have come to feel that the mind, which has 
been matured in the atmosphere of a profound knowledge of its 
own country and of the perfect thoughts that have been produced 
in that land, is ready to accept and assimilate the cultures that 
come from foreign countries. He who has no wealth of his own 
can only beg, and those who are compelled to follow the pro- 
fession of beggary^ at the gate of the intellccuully rich may gain 
occasional scraps of mental food, but they are sure to lose the 
strength oi their intellectual character and their minds are 
doomed to become timid in thought and in creative endeavour. 

All this time we have been receiving education on purely 
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western lines. When this first began, western culture was 
imbued with a. supreme contempt for that of the East. And to 
this day, consequently, we have been brought up in this 
contempt.* This speaks of internal dissensions within the temple 
of Mother Saraswati. Her eastern sons kept closed the door 
leading to the western side for fear of adulteration, and her 
western sons barred their eastern windows through want of 
respect. Meanwhile the system of education in India remained, 
and still remains, absurdly un-Indian, making no adequate pro- 
vision for our own culture. We have, here, not even anything 
like the facility which the German student enjoys in Germany, 
for the study of the lore of Hindu and Moslem. And if we have 
become conscious of this vital deficiency in our education, that 
is because of the spirit of the times. 

A certain number of us do not admit that our culture has 
any special features of value. These good people I leave out of 
account. But the number of those others is not few, who while 
admitting this value in theory, ignore it more or less in practice. 
Very often, the flourishing of the banner of this culture is not 
lor the sake of the love of truth but for that of national vain- 
gloriousness, — like brandishing a musical instrument in athletic 
disolay before one’s own admiring family, instead of using it to 
1.1 ike music. 

This section of our people while never neglecting to make 
proud boast of their country’s glory, have an absurdly narrow 
conception of the ideal in which that glory consists. Their 
indiscriminate reverence is for the actual, not for the eternal. 
The habits and customs of our decadence which have set up 
barriers between us and the world, splitting us into mutually 
exclusive sections, making us weak and bowing our heads in 
shame at every turn of our later history, — these are the idols of 
their special worship, which they endow with endless virtues of 
their own imagining. They consider it to be their sacred mission 
to retain in perpetuity the waste matter sloughed off by age, as 
the true insignia of our Hindu civilisation ; to extol the gleam of 
the will-o-the-wisp, born of the noxious miasma of decay, as more 
time-hallowed than the light of sun, moon and stars. 

Up to now we have not been submitting our own scriptures 
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to the same critical, historical and scientific tests to which we 
are accustomed in the case of western lore. As. if, everywhere 
else in the world, the normality of universal law prevails, but 
the door is barred to it in India, whose history, forsooth, has no 
beginning and is altogether beyond the province of science ! 
Some god is responsible for its grammar, another for its 
chemistry, a third for its science of medicine. Everything in 
this wonderland has been set going, once for all, by the co-opera- 
tion of gods and sages. What critic can be allowed to pry too 
curiously into an arrangement of such perfection ? That is wliv 
even our educated men do not feel any qualms in counting our 
miraculous myths as integral parts of our history. 

Therefore it is reckoned as a sin to enquire into the why and 
wherefore of what we do as Hindus. The ordinary laws of 
cause and effect cannot be taken into consideration in the India 
of the Infallible;;, where the injunctions of the shastras are the 
one cause of all action. So when we debate whether sea-voyage 
is good or bad, we have to look into our scriptures to find the 
reply ; and if we want to know whether the presence of a parti- 
cular person in the room will contaminate the water in our 
vessels, we must go to a pandit for the solution. Tf we dare to 
question why the caste, which may handle our milk or our 
molasses, maj' not come near our water, or whv foreign food 
should destroy our caste while foreign strong drink apparently 
does not, our mouths may be stopped, in more senses than one, 
by a stoppage of all supplies. 

It seems to me that one reason for the persistence of these 
absurdities, even in our educated circles, is, that we reserve 
western science and method only for our school hours, while the 
current traditions and beliefs are imbibed at other times when, 
with our school dress, we have likewise doffed the school habit 
of precise thinking. They are kept in separate compartments 
and so never come to a mutual understanding. Thus it is no 
matter of difficulty for us to believe that only in our class lessons 
we need to !>e rational ; for the rest, if we be but grammatical, 
that is enough. 

In our greed for immediate political result, we are apt to 
ascribe the fact of our tendency towards separateness to accidental 
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circumstances, refusing to see that a code of behaviour, which 
has not the sanction of reason, and yet has the support of religion, 
must result in the creation of irreconcileable divisions between 
men. In 'reason alone can we have our common meeting ground ; 
for that which is against reason needs must be peculiar and 
exclusive, offering constant friction until worn away by the 
evcr-activc, rational mind of man. So when, for a body of 
men, popular custom is artificially protected by a religion which 
is allowed to usurp the entire range of human knowledge and 
conduct, it becomes a potent factor in maintaining an immense 
gap of aloofness and antagonism between closest neighbours. 

The evolving Hindu social ideal has never been present 
to us as a whole, so that we have only a vague conception of what 
the Hindu has achieved in the past, or can attempt in the future. 
The partial view, before us at anv moment, appears at the time 
to be the most important, so we can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe that it is this very aspect which, not only hides from us 
the true ideal, but tends to destroy it. And we have thus come 
to imagine a picture of the Hindu Samaj continually bathing, 
fasting and telling heads, emaciated with doing penance, shrink- 
ing into a corner away from the rest of the world. 

We forget that Hindu civilisation was once very much alive, 
crossing the seas, planting colonies, giving to and taking from 
all the world. It had its arts, its commerce, its vast and 
strenuous field of work. In its history, new ideas had their 
scope, social and religious revolutions their opportunity. Its 
women also, had their learning, their braverv, their place in the 
civic life. In every page of the Mahabharata we shall find proofs 
that it was no rigid, cast-iron type of civilisation. The men of 
those days did not, like marionettes, plav the same set piece 
over and over again. They progressed through mistakes, made 
discoveries through experiment, and gained truth through 
striving. They belonged to a free and varied samij. quick with 
hfe, driven into ever new enterprise, by its active vigour. 

This, however, was a society which orthodoxv to-dav would 
hardly recognise as Hindu, because it was living and had a 
growth which was revealing its inner unity through outer 
changes. So the <1harnu i of life which thinks and doubts, ac- 
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cepts and rejects, progresses, changes and evolves, cannot, 
according to orthodoxy, be a part of the Hindu Dharma. Man 
shows his mental feebleness when he loses his faith in life 
because it is difficult to govern, and is only willing to' take the 
responsibility of the dead because they are content to lie still 
under ail elaborately decorated tomb-stone of his own make. We 
must know that life carries its own weight, while the burden of 
the dead is heavy to bear, — an intolerable burden which Ins 
been pressing upon our country for ages. Can we really believe 
that with this incubus of social inertness on our bowed back we 
can cross the pathless wilderness and succeed in reaching the 
hill-top of political independence? 

The fact stands out clearly to-day that the Divinity dwelling 
within the heart of man cannot be kept immured any longer in 
the darkness of particular temples. The day of the Ratha-yatra, 
the Car Festival, has arrived when He shall come out on the high- 
way of the world, into the thick of the joys and sorrows, th«* 
mutual commerce, of the throng of men. Each of us must set 
to work to build such car as we can, to take its place in the 
grand procession. The material of some may lx* of value, of 
others cheap. Some may break down on the way, others ln-t 
till the end. But the day has come at last when all the c-i.-s 
must set out. 

I feel proud that I have been born in this great age. I know 
that it must take time before we can adjust our minds to a condi- 
tion which is not only new, but almost exactly the opposite o' 
the old. Let us not imagine the death struggle of the doomed 
to be a sign of life. Let us announce to the world that the light 
of the morning has come, not for entrenching ourselves behind 
barriers, but for meeting in mutual understanding and trust on 
the common field of co-operation ; never for nourishing a spirit 
of rejection, but for that glad acceptance which constantly carrie* 
in itself the giving out of the best that we have. 


"Pu-t of this paper was published in “Welfare”] 
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THIS BEGGAR S HEART I CANNOT BEAR! 

(From the Original oj Rabindranath) 

That thou shouldst give, shouldst give a! way, 

Has been my thought and prayer every day. 

In sorrow’s depth, on pleasure’s height, 

My hands I've ‘•trelch’d forth at thy door 
All day and night ; 

I’ve ever thought thou’dst give me more and more, 

For ever more ! 

And thou hast given, hast g'ven me hour by hour, 

Sunil times in constant stream, somethin s a "tinted dower, 
Sometime.* in sudden inundation swift, 

In taiind shower of gift. 

And some I've kipt, some flung away, some <cUteiM round, 
Some like a net I've wound 
About my hands and feet ; 

In utter hccdlessness 
I've used in dusty play unmeet 
Thy rich largesse ; 

And some I've left in idleness 
Behind my playroom’s door. 

Vet thou hast given, h.*st given me more and more ; — 
Thy bounty’s dial ce da ly brimmeth o\r. 
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Thy ceaseless sifts, to-day, 

Too heavy weigh 
l 'pon my aching back. 

Alack, 

This beggar's heart that thirsts for evermore, 

This endless supplication at thy door, 

I cannot bear ! 

Despite thy hi ap’d gifts, how great sne-’er, 

I ; or more I hunger : till ; 

Til's restless fever, that hath no reprieve, 

I cannot hear, nor bear to till 
With beggar's alms life's morning ami i : s ev«-. 

Ah, take me, take me lit te riy , and make me tlr’ne,* - 
Fulfil this prayer of 111. ne ! 

Yea, dash my cup of ImjIIow lust 
rpon the dust, 

And with the Midden hree/u of night 
Put out my c\'p(.rt.il:nn , > trembling light 
That fill thy pathway lies ; 

Ah, take me, lift me, Mvcep 
Me from thy bounty’s heap 
Into the simple blue of thine inornate skies! 

Tiaii'l itcti hy Kim ISM Cll. Skn 



MUSINGS OF A VEDANTIST 

By Dwijkndraxath Tagore. 


Our individual soul lias two aspects, subjective and objective. 
Our subjective soul always remains behind the scenes and only 
(Air objective soul appears before us as something which is capable 
of being grasped by our subjective soul. But although our indivi- 
dual soul presents itself under these two aspects it is absolutely 
011c, not two. 

The real subjective soul of the Kaiser appears to him as the 
lvmperor, lighting for the aggrandisement of his country. The 
real subjective soul of a peasant appears to him as a poor toiler, 
trying head and heart to acquire sufficient means for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family. The real subjective soul of 
a so-called mortal man appears to him as confined within his 
mortal body, as water within a vessel. 

No doubt these objective selves are all mere appearances, 
but they assume the garb of reality to the ttna wakened subject iw 
self. Hence these appearances come to be erroneously regarded 
as identical with what the subjective self is in reality. The only 
purpose, however, which these objective appearances can actually 
serve, is to provide the only means, available to the subject i\e 
.'■elf, whereby it can obtain a \ision of itself by objectifying itsell 
therein. 


My subjective self may thus realise itself in any of such 
objective appearances. But if it tries to realise itself as Kaiser 
it can do so only for a short time, and at last meets with a check 
when the Kaiser is no longer Kaiser but an ordinary man, 
bemoaning his fate in the land of his exile. If, on the other hand, 
my subjective self tries to gain an objective vision of itself in such 
supetior personalities as Christ or Buddha, it can go on doing so 
with perfect freedom, pursuing its course, ojK:n-cved, unhindered 
by obstacles. 
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In the language of the Vedanta philosophy, the subjective 
self is called jha, that is, the individual self, .and its highest 
objective counterpart is called Brahma, the self of the universe; 
and the one great teaching of the Vedanta is that these two selves 
are one. 

Our individual self, in order to see itself truly, has to proceed 
through the universe of apparent selves to the one absolute real 
self, Brahma — which underlies all and which is the only reality 
— and thereby grasp itself, gain itself, love itself, — not lose itself, 
as some imagine, — in this highest Self of the Universe. 


Max Muller lias come to the conclusion, in the course of 
his researches into the Vedas, that the word Brahma originally 
meant prayer. 

The Risliis, being dissatisfied with the multitude of 
gods to whom they had to direct their prayers, tried to substi- 
tute for these the one and only true God. Hut they found no god 
who answered to their expectation so well as did the prayer itself 
which issued from their \ery soul. 

As this prayer was evoked by the God to whom it was 
directed, they came to the natural conclusion that their prayer 
itself was instinct with the God whom it sought and, therefore, 
they gradually came to identify their prayer, Brahma, with the 
one and only true God to whom it was addressed. 

This may well be the history of the lrnlo- Aryan realisation 
of the identity of the indi\ idual soul with the Supreme Soul «»l its 
aspiration. 



DADU’S PATH OF SERVICE 

By Prof. Ksiiiti-mohan Sen. 

DacKi belongs lo the series of Indian poet-seers, — which 
includes Niiuak, Kavfr, Ravidas, Mira Baf, — who were the out- 
come of the impact of Islam on Hinduism, and are revered by 
both Hindu and Moslem to this dav. lie was born in 1544, and 
died in 1O03, of the Christian era. lie made his living by sewing 
skins into bags for raising water from wells, until eventually he 
was initiated into the religious life by the siilhu, Sundardas. 
His original name, given to him by his parents, has been lost 
sight of; nor is there any record of the customary religious name 
bestowed oil him by his glint. He used to call everyone 
“brother” and they in turn affectionately called him DiUht (pet 
name for elder brother) and this name of DilJii Jayal, the good 
Dadii, is the one which has conic down to us. 

Dadii bad no book-learning, but his natural genius and the 
vision gained by his devotion, unde him a lover of beauty and 
a poet. Service has its social and ethical side, expressed in the 
performance of civic duties and of good works. Religious 

s the form of rigorous discipline, or 
sacrifice, or penance, for their own sake. But the Path of 
Service which Dadii pursued was spiritual, that is to <ay, it was 
tile outward manifestation of the hove of God which tilled his 
heart. 

Spiritual emotion finds its expression in works of art, m 
tormsof ceremonial ; the urgeiice of spiritual service finds its out- 
let in action, the motive force behind which is, not sense of duly, 
nor sell-imiiiolalion, but love of God. And so its expression has 
•’ll tile beauty of Art, or Poetry, and is as spontaneous. Man's 
indwelling Spirit finds at least as good a medium for artistic self- 
expression in the life he lives, as in the paint or stone with which 
he works. And the spiritual devotee, like the poet or artist, finds 
inspiration, not in material wants seeking their satisfaction, but 
111 llis hunger after Perfection itself. 
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The Supreme Spirit takes form in the universe because of 
its joy in it. There is no compulsion of any necessity. Man 
attains kindred nature with God — lie also is able to create artis- 
tically — when he gives expression to his spiritual emotion in 
service, without reference to any utility, whether for himself or 
for others. Whenever such expression is narrowed to any pur- 
pose, Beauty does not come into being. Dadd views creation as 
still going ou — he has no apprehension of its ever coming to an 
end — and for him, in the field of service, man’s own creation 
finds eternal scope in love and joy unfathomable. 

The devotees of our middle ages were none of them learned 
men, and they gave novel meanings of their own to the technical 
terms in use in our philosophy, either because they did not know 
their technical application, or else because they found that such 
application did not cover the significance of their own direct ex- 
periences. 

The terms Dicaila and Advaita technically signify the 
duality and identity of Brahma and Creation. But Dadu uses 
these words to denote the two kinds of communion which man’s 
self holds with the Supreme Self, the differences between which 
were brought out by the devotee, Ravidas, before him. 

Man holds communion with his Divinity in two different 
ways. In the dwaita, he is a supplicant, with nothing to offer, 
or to create for himself. Such communion is one of necessity .»r 
want, not of spiritual expansion. There the worshipper and the 
worshipped are at best complementary to each other, their essen- 
tial spiritual unity is not recognised. Nor is such communion 
permanent; for, his want being satisfied, the worshipper has to 
come down again to his own material plane, and separation from 
the Divine is thus inherent in the very act of answer to prayer. 
In the other, the adwaita, man surrenders his self and has nothing 
to ask for. In the joy of mutual service the spiritual one-ness 
cf worshipper and worshipped becomes patent. Both are 
creators and mingle permanently in their creation. 

When woman asks for the price of her ministration, she 
becomes merely handmaid, losing her function of assisting i» 
man’s creation ; and so in davu'fii-communion man may obtain 
grace as the reward of service, but not the thrill of mutual 
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surrender. When woman knows herself as the companion of her 
mate, then is she mistress of her lord’s heart. Then she gives, 
font asks not for return ; and as mistress she is creator, her love 
fashioning her home as well as her life in its own beauty. So, 
likewise, in flrftt'ai/a-communion, the Infinite is made manifest 
in the service of the worshipper ; for, his service is nothing less 
than the realisation of the identity of his nature with the Divine. 
On this plane, love and joy gush forth in superabundance, sur- 
passing all need. 

And it follows that if, in man’s worship, there be any 
narrowness, or feeling of separateness, or sectarianism, — any 
element of finitiule, then such supreme realisation of service is 
obstructed. “O Dadu,” deplores our Poet, “The Bralim in 
whom all separate things are to find unity, — even Him they have 
divided amongst their separate sects. Casting aside the living 
God, they have tied into bundles their own ignorance. ”1 Then 
again : “Each of them arc ensconced in their enclosures of sect 
or caste, but the heart of Dadu, the servant of the Almighty, is 
not filled within these narrow bounds. ”2 

When they ask him : “Is it then so easy to comprehend 
the All in its vastness?” Dadu replies: “It rather requires 
overmuch intellect to maintain so many distinctions, — they 
ere beyond mv simple mind.” Ami he adds : “Look on the 
Supreme Soul and you will find all souls to be one; they are 
different only if you cannot look beyond their differently coloured 
bodies. 3 We have no eyes until we catch sight of the supreme 
Truth ; only till then are we kept bound to sects, unable to attain 
the Bondless. ”4 

“But,” they object, “each one follows some particular path 
< r other ; where is the example of salvation being gained by this 
universal path of yours, devoid of all distinctions?” Whereupon 

1 Klinmln khnmla kari ttralimakd paevha paivlia li\.i luma, 

Dadu jivnia Uraliiiio u'ji Miaramnki g/uuki. 

2 Apnni apnni j:*itko’i sal»a koi baisai paiiti, 

Dmlii KL-wakn K am aka tuko uahi hhar.iuti. 

3l*urnna Hnbnia hiokiriiv snknla atin.i i-ka, 

IvnvAkc KUiia tU'kliivO liana barana a lick a 

4 . ,la Rl *i lia i lavra tabalngn lArhnnn nahivi. 

1 aim uihnbaiulha cliadi kari kukilui hoi paklia nialiin. 
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Dadu answers them : “Great nature itself, and all great men 
are on my side. What cult do they pursue — earth and sky, 
water and wind, da} 7 and night, sun and moon ? What creed 
was followed by Mahomed, tell me, or by Gabriel ? To what sect 
did they belong? Who but Allah himself was their Guru or 
Saint ? The invisible God alone is the World Teacher, there is 
none else. ”5 

Self, according to Dadfi, melts away when immersed in the 
depths of true Service. The good housewife lurks in the back- 
ground, while the household is alive and fulfilled with her loving 
activity. God keeps hidden away behind the veil, even in tile 
tiniest dew-drop, but is manifest throughout the Universe in the 
vastness of his service. “O God,” cries Dadu. “Teach me to 
be like thee, mindful of service, forgetful of self.6 Teach me to 
rejoice in thee as thou rejoieest in me, in the grand durbar of our 
communion, for ever and ever. ”7 

The worshipper lie exhorts thus : “Do you hesitate, 0 
sen-ant, fearing that you have nothing of value to offer ? Offer 
up yourself, in reverence, as you are; no other thought need 
trouble you, for that is to be like the Master. Let your striving 
be as is the striving of the Master, for then will your song he 
attuned to His. Let your service be as the service of the Mailer, 
for then will you taste of the true joy of mutual service ;S — nol 
the reward of a servant, but the eternal bliss of fellowship in 
creation. ’ ’ 


*\Y- saha hoi ki;a pniithnuiru dhnrati aril n^ninann, 
I’aiii pa ’.v ana dina ratnkA i hnudn sura Kaliimaiia. 
Mahanunad.i ihr kisa panfhaim'w Oihnraila fcisa r.din, 
In.ikt'* imirn-ida pfrako kahiyi: rkti A la ha. 

Yr -aha ki-.'iku hoi rain' valia iiit'ri* mana in.'ihiii, 
Alaklia Il.'ilii i.r^ataynni iluja koi nriliiN. 

ft Si'wnhn hi-nrai apnkn si'wa hi- m i na j.'ii, 

I)a»lu jn'irliai Kamnko so talvva kalio -mini jh.'ii. 

7 D/idii jahalapa k'mn lmi tahala.ira srwaka hoi, 
Akliandita ?«'w.*i ika rasa Dadu st'waka soi. 

Scwnkn Sami h;. a kiva satimpa saha pari liar a, 

Taha Sahih.» st'wa karai srwakakc daraharn. 

'* St'* v. aka mV.'i kari darai hanint': karhu 11a hoi, 
in hrn iin.idaf'i kari aura na janai koi. 

S i mi .■ nrf 1 :li/i suniirnna kfjni Saw! Varikli.'i if/iwai, 
Sinif arikliti sfua kfjni taha slivakn-siikha p/iwai 




THE SACRED THREAD OF THE HINDUS 

By Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

One of the several sanctifying ceremonies (sawskAras) 
through which a member of the upper three classes of the Indo- 
Aryan community should pass, is Upanayana — ‘leading near’ — 
i.c., leading the pupil to the teacher (for education). Apastamba 
says in his Dharmasiitra (I. I. 9) — “Upanayana is the Vedie 
sanctifying ceremony for one who would have education.” In 
performing it, the young student is invested with an Upavita or 
YajnApavita which has, from a remote past, acquired the sense 
of a thread, better known as ‘the sacred thread’. 

But does the word upavita really mean a thread? Judged 
bv its derivation, the answer would be in the negative. For, 
the word (which we come across first in the VAjasancyi-Saniliitd, 
XVT, 17) is derived from the root vyA or vyA, ‘to cover’ or ‘to 
wrap’, with prefix tipa and suffix ta (past participle) . 1 Thus, as 
it is derived from a root which means ‘to cover’ or ‘to wrap’, it 
should signify a thing which covers or wraps. Hence it is quite 
clear that the original meaning of the word cannot be a cord or 
thread, which cannot cover or wrap anything. 

Then what does it denote ? Let us refer here to the following 
from the Taittiriya Aranyaka (II. 1. 1) : 

Successfully fulfilled is the sacrifice of him who puts on a yajnApavita. 

Unsuccessfully fulfilled is (the sacrifice) of him who docs not put on an 
ttpavila. 

Whatever a Bruhinaiia reads, wearing a yajnApavita, it verily amounts 
to sacrifice. 

Hence for the successful fulfilment of a sacrifice one should read, 
sacrifice, or assist at a sacrifice, only whilst clad in a yajiiApavtta.i 

*■ Mr. Tilak in The Orion (ist cd. 181)3, mil impression 1016, p. u 61 in which this 
subject has been scholarly dealt with, wrongly derives it from root vc ‘10 
weave’. Mr. T. R. Ainnlncrknr (.Vote t>»» the yajilopavtta, 1010. p. 7. 13! 
made the same mistake, at once following in the footsteps of and misunder- 
standing his predecessor. 

*• Mark ' Iere that there is actually no difference between upavita and 
yajiiopavfta (see the words a tut pa vl tin ami yaliWpavltln in the testl. By 
the addition of yajiia is simply meant an 1 ' pa vita for Yafila - The word 
y n l" a denotes here n sacrifice or other such snored rite. Tor a different 
meaning of yojMpavlta \vtz., ‘the Upavita of Yafita) see The Orion, p. us. 
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Originally this upavita or yajii 6 pavita was evidently nothing 
but a skin or piece of cloth, put on in a particular manner as an 
upper garment, and worn as a ceremonial robe. For, the same 
text proceeds to say : 

Lifting the right arm and keeping down the left, (if) one puts on a 
skin or piece of cloth from the right side of the body (over the left shoulder), 
then this (skin or cloth so worn) is (called) yajndpavita. 3 

Garments are classified as : antariya or lower, and uttariya 
or upper. For the purposes of the Upanayana ceremony, the 
lower garment of the pupil is the usual piece of cloth, while the 
upper garment may be made either of cloth, or skin, or blanket 
(Apastamba-DharmasxUra I. 3. S).4 Any of these three kinds 
of upper robe, worn in the manner prescribed, as above, is 
upavita; and as such robe is used in performing yajiia, ‘sacrifice’ 
or other like solemn functions, it is also called yajndpavita. 

There were, naturally, different ways in which the upper 
garment might be put on, according to which it was differently 
termed : 

(0 As already noted, when the garment passes under- 
neath the right arm and rests on the left shoulder, 

3. Text Upavfya; the root vye menus the wearing of a garment in such a wav 
that it wraps the body or a particular part of it. The prefix upa , 'near' when 
used with this verb gives the significance of ‘nearly wrapping* as opposed 
to ‘completely wrapping.* So a piece of cloth can be called Upavita ntih 
when it partially covers the 1 mm.1v. Compare here the use of another verb 
in Sanskrit generally meaning ‘to wear* from root vas;—"iharnidhi vasiran" 
(Manu II. 41). It literally means to 7 , rap, but secondarily to ivcar. It 
is not the skins which are to lie wrapped, but the body; the wrapping 
being done by the skins. Similarly, Upavita literally means ‘something 
nearly wrapped,* but in the Sanskrit idiom it means a thing like cloth 
with which something is nearly wrapped. 

For illustrations, see ISuddhist AH in India F\ 173, plate 121. 

Also, Indische Plastik P. 137. 

4. The upper garment was made of hemp, linen or wool according as it was 
meant for Uni hm ana, Kshatriya or Vaisva. Brown-red, red, and yellow 
were the respective colours for these three classes. The skin for the 
upper garment could be that of black antelope, or of spotted deer, or ot 
goat, in accordance with the class order. Sometimes cow-hide was also used 
by Vanyas (Uanshtha XI 63; Pdraskara 11. 5. 19) and by other classes too 
•*>id, 2<>). Or, again, all could use blanket (. Ipastamba-Dharmasutra • 
1. 3 - 7 - 8 ) or woollen cloth. In the school of Apastnmba the custom was to 
wear skin only (Ibid, 1-3-10). In order to ovoid prolixity the minor ana 
immaterial differences arc not given here. 

For details and oih-r authorities the reader is referred to Mann (SBE. 4 {| 
Viramitrddaya. Chnukhamba Sanskrit Series (Santskdra-prakdsa, part 
pp. .iro if.; Smriticamlrikd, Mysore Government Oriental library of ' 
1914. part I, pp 71-76; Pardsara-Samhitd, Bombay S. Series, 1893* 
part II, pp. 31 it. ; The Crhyasutras 'SHE., Vols. XXIX, XXX). 
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thus covering all the upper part of the body except 
the right shoulder and the right arm, it is called 

upavita. 

(i/)*But when it is worn in the opposite manner, i.e., when 
it passes underneath the left arm and rests upon 
the right shoulder, covering the upper part of the 
body with the exception of the left shoulder and 
the left arm, it is prdchlnavita. 

(Hi) When it hangs round the neck, 5 falling over both the 
shoulders, it is called nivUa .6 

(iv) When it is suspended down the navel, it is 

termed adh&vitam. 7 

(v) When suspended from both the shoulders under both 

the arms, it is samvita. 

Among these, reference is more usually made to the first 
three : Upavita being used on auspicious occasions, such as the 
Upanayam ceremony, and all kinds of divine service; 
prdchinavita in rites relating to pitris or ancestors; and nivita 
in the performance of ordinary domestic duties. (Taittiriya 
Samhitd II. 5. n. 1). We are, however, concerned here only 
with the upavita. 

Now the first explanation of the word upavita, as found in 
the Aranyaka alluded to, clearly shows that, in the beginning 
skin was used for this upper robe. Then cloth was gradually 
introduced. This use of cloth or of leather for the upavita is 
found also in the Parsi community, though in a slightly different 
form. The sadara (Gujrati sadarc, Persian sudarali, and Pehlevi 
shapik) is nothing but the Brahmauic upavita. It was made of 
cloth, of hide from which the fur was stripped, of wool, of hair, 
of cotton, of dyed silk, of bark, of hemp, or of wood-fibre. 
(ShAyast and La-Shyast, IV. 2—9, SBE Vol. V. p. 286). 

• S- According to sonic, it is Vcnikdbandha (the two ends being twisted), while 
others say it is parikara-bandba (girding up the loins or tying round the 
waist). See S&yana on the Taittiriya Samhitd n. $. 11. i, and The Orion 
PP- M 7 ff- and the passages queued therein from Kumarila’s Tantravar ft fed 
III. 4. 2, Mddhava's J aim cn {yd- »t ydya m did- v i std ra III. 4. 1. 

6. Taittiriya Aranyaka n. 1. Manu 11. 63; (iVbh//a-(;th)YJsrffra 1. 8. 5-9. 

7. RMdhdyana-Dharpiasutra 1. 8. 5. 8. The commentator, G6viuda-svAmin, 
identifies it with the Sawi'fta of the Taittiriya Aranyka, ii, 1. 
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As worn at present, the sadara is a muslin shirt with short 
sleeves and a very small pocket at the opening in front of it, called 
giribdn or kissai karfa, ‘the pocket for good deeds.’ A faithful 
Parsi must look at the giribdn while putting on the sadara, and 
ask himself if it is full of good deeds. The shirt does not reach 
lower than the hips. This size corresponds to that of the upavtta 
which, according to the authors of the Grihyashtras, should not 
reach lower than the navel. 


It maj' be noted here, in passing, that the upavtta of the 
Hindus is sometimes wrongly indentified with the kosti (Avestic 
ah'yaonhana) the sacred girdle of the Parsis. But truly 
speaking, this kdsti corresponds to the mckhald, girdle, of the 
Hindus, which seems to be more important than the upavtta in 
the L'panayana ceremony, and of which we shall have occasion to 
speak again. 

So we see that the upavtta, in former days, was nothing 
but an upper garment, in which it was considered proper to robe 
oneself on auspicious occasions. Thus, when a boy is going 
through his L'panayana (or initiation) ceremony, he is enjoined 
to be thus properly dad. Wearing the yajnopavita, he should sit 
to the south of the teacher (I I irony a k cs i - G rihy as lit ra 1. 1. 2. 6). 
Not only on occasion of the l'panayana, but also during 
other auspicious, sacred, or solemn functions, such as, says 
Apastamba in his Dharmasiitra (1. 5. 15. 1), “when one formally 
presents oneself before superiors, or elders, or guests, or has 
to recite mantras, or to read the sacred texts, or to take fo<id, 
or to sip water”, one should put on ynjndpavita. To perform 
any of such acts without being in proper costume, is naturally 
looked upon as indecorous. Gdbhila has enjoyed ceremonial 
robing as compulsory, in the very beginning of his Grihyasiitra 
(I. 1. 2) saj'ing that the ceremonies prescribed by him should be 
performed by one wearing a yajiidpavUa. 


It was not, as is sometimes supposed, that the upavtta con- 
ferred on the wearer any particular status, for its use was enjoined 
even on those whose fitness or status cannot be questioned. F° r 
example, in the fliranyakvsi Grihyasiitra (I. I. 22) the priest 
Brahman is required to make ( i.c ., wear) a yajhdpavita. 
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But with the lapse of time the object of wearing this upavita, 
of skin cloth or blanket, was lost sight of, and a thread, better 
known to us as ‘the sacred thread’, came into use in place of the 
ceremonial robe. This was in the days of the Siitras .8 
Gradually other susbtitutes were also introduced. Says Gobhila 
(Grihyas&tra 1. 2. 1) : “One takes as yajndpavila a string 
(siitra), or cloth (vastra), or simply a cord made of kusa grass.” 
The cord could be made, not only of kusa grass, but also of hemp, 
the hair of a cow’s tail ( gobdla ), the bark of a tree, or muiija or 
other grass. 

But though, in course of time, the thread took the place, 
as upavita, of the skin or cloth robe, yet the latter could not be 
discarded all at once, and consequently they all (skin, cloth, and 
thread) came into use, apparently under a confusion. As regards 
importance, however, according to present custom, the thread 
now reigns supreme as upavita. 

There is 011c thing which should be of interest in this con- 
nexion. The sacred thread, which now plays such an important 
part in the Hindu community, lias a very insignificant place in 
the ritual of the L'pamyana. For, in the majority of the 
Grihyasiitras there is nothing laid down about it in the rites. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the Satapatha Brdhmam 
(XI 5. 3. 11. ff) where the rites of l’pamyana are first described. 
The only mention of it, in connexion with the rituals, is in the 
GrihyasiUras otSdnkhdyana (II. 2. 3.) and Baudhdyana (II. 5. 7). 
Mr. Tilak (The Orion, p. 145) appears to add to the above 
Fdrashara-GrihyasiUra , II. 2. 11. But on the authority of the 
commentators themselves, — Karka, Jayarama, Harihara and 
Gadiidhara, — this siitra (beginning with yajnopavitam para main 
pavitram...) is not a genuine one, and is apparently an interpola- 

8. Apastambii^niiamiasiltra 2. 4. 21-22; “Always a piece of upper doth 
( nttaram vdsas-upavita 1 is tu he worn, or a thread, for upavita." 

Rsyasringa (ns quoted hy Sriynna in the commentary on the Pdraskara- 
samhitd, Bombay S. Series Voi. I. part 11, p. 36' : “Or one should take two 
pieces of cloth for Yajiidpaiita or in default thereof it is to be made with a 
threefold cord.*' 

Nlgamaparisisla (quoted in the Vframilrodaya Ch. S. S., SawskJra-prakdta 
P - j P' : " 0 ,le should make a Yaffirfpavfta with a piece of cloth 
or in default thereof with siring or rope made of tnufiia grass, feusa grass, 
hemp or the bark of a tree.” 
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tion made by a later hand, in conformity with what the commenta- 
tors have explained .9 

It can therefore be said that, had there been any peculiar 
religious sanctity or importance attached to the yajndpavita, 
other than what the prescribed costume on such occasions would 
naturally have, the majority of the ancient works would not have 
omitted to enjoin its use in the rituals connected with the Upana- 
yana ceremony. But we all know, and shall observe later, what 
great importance and sanctity it has gradually assumed. 

It appears that, in the earliest times, the use of the upavita 
was not constant, but it became so gradually. It seems to have 
been, at first, put away after the performance of each function. 
But as the number of occasions at which it was enjoined grew 
more and more multifarious, it must have been found tedious at 
every step to put on and take off such cumbrous robe. The siilra 
of Apastamba, already quoted, alone gives us a sufficient indi- 
cation of the numerous and varied functions regarded as being 
sacred or solemn enough to demand the wearing of the upavita — 
to wit, paying respects to people, reading sacred texts or repeating 
mantras, or even taking food and drink. 

It can be easily imagined what discomfort it would mean 
to keep on throughout the day, and even during part of 
the night, a heavy wrapper of skin, or cloth, or blanket, in the 
hot climate of India. This difficulty undoubtedly necessitated 
a lighter substitute which was the thread, and the use of which 
thus gradually came to supersede the former permanently. 

9. Karka says “According to the well-known custom ( prasiddhii at this time 
(when the pupils are to robe themselves! they desire yajndpavita.” 

Jayarama observes : “As the custom idclnira) stands, on such occasions both 
skin ( ajina ) and yajndpavita arc to be offered. There is no anomaly in this; 
on the contrary a mantra in nil Vpasdkhd supports the wearing of a yajno- 
pavlta” 

Harihara and Gad.'idhara remark here, with a wealth of argument, 
that though the author of the srifras (i.c., I’uraskara) has not mentioned tne ■ 
pntting on of yajndpavita, n should be done here. 

It is thus perfectly dear that the sutra in question is a later addition, so 
is not to be found in nil the manuscripts. Therefore in the edition P^cP* . 
thn.ugh the help of the late Maharaja of Ilatoa, it is put in parenthesis, 
v enkatesvara Press edition has done the same; while in the edition o* ^ 
‘Ahhnndlungcn fur die Kundc dcs Morganlandes* Leipzig, iS7J» t“ ,s su j* 
been omitted altogether. Its English translation in the SBE also o 
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This latter constant use (see Apastamba-Grihyasdtra 
II. 2. 4. 11 5 Chdnd 6 gya-parisista=Karmapradipa I. 1. 4) of the 
upavita by the Hindus may be compared with that of the sadara 
and k 6 sti By the Parsis, who aie never allowed to part with them. 

In the Vendidad (XVIII. 53—59) we read : 

Once the holy Sraosha asked Druj (Skt. Druh), the demon : “O thou 
wretched, worthless Druj ! who is the fourth of those fiends of thine?” 

Druj answered : "0 holy, well-formed Sraosh ! This one is my 

fourth fiend who, either man or woman, being more than fifteen years of 
age, walks without wearing the sacred girdle and the sacred shirt. At the 
fourth step, we Daevas at once wither him even to the tongue and the 
marrow, and he goes thenceforth with power to destroy the word of 
Righteousness, and lie destroys it like the Yatus (sorcerers) and Zandas 
(apostles of Ahriman)”. 

It may be noted here that the age limit for investiture with 
the upavita (sacred robe) and the mekhald (sacred girdle) in the 
case of the Hindus and, in the case of the Parsis, with the sadara 
(sacred shirt) and the kosti (sacred girdle), is very nearly the 
same. Among the Brahtnanas the Upanayana ceremony, at 
which time the pupil first wears an upavita, must be perfonned 
before the sixteenth year ( Baudhdyana GrihyasAtra II. 5. 2. 3; 
Marat 11. 36 — 40). If the age is counted beginning from the 
time of conception by the mother, the sixteenth year becomes 
the fifteenth. For the purpose of Upanayana such counting of 
age from the time of conception is well-known (Grihyasiitras, 
Baudhdyana II. 5. 2 : Manu II. 36). For the Indo-Iranian 
custom, cf. Sad. bar. XLVI 1 (SBE Vol. XXIV p. 309). 

In the above extract from the Vendidad, we notice that, in 
the Iranian community, men as well as women are supposed to 
wear sadara and kfisti, which custom is still kept up by the 
modern Parsis. In the Hindu community, the use of upavita 
and mekhald by women has for long been discontinued ; but 
there is no doubt that for them, too, these ceremonial robes were 
once customary, amongst the Aryans. 

According to Jldrildsmriti XX. 23 (quoted by Sayana in his 
commentary on the Pardsara-samhita, Bombay S. S. Vol. I 
art II, p. 82) girls are divided into two classes : 
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Brahma-vddinis, or those who read, or discourse on, the 
Brahmans or the Vedas; and SadydvadMs, or .those who are 
presently to become wives, that is to say, for whom marriage is 
duly in contemplation. Maidens of both the classes were 
entitled, like boys, to Upanayana, and hence also had to wear 
the upavita. 

Brahma-vddinis were required to perform all the duties 
prescribed for a Bralimachdrin, such as to study the Vedas 
( svddhdya ), to offer fuel to the sacred fire (samid-ddlidna) and to 
secure food by begging (bliikshdcharyd). Unlike the boys, how- 
ever, the girls were allowed to beg only from their dwelling places. 
The Brahma-vddinis lived till their death an unmarried life, 
devoting themselves to higher religious studies and sometimes 
leading a strict ascetic life. The celebrated Gargi in the 
Brihaddrattyaka Vpanishad, Sulablia in the Mahdbhdruta, 
Sabarf in the Rdmdyana, and Atrevi in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
Rdmacliarita — are all Bralimavddinis. They are also termed 
naisthika-brah machdrini and kaumdra-brah maclidrini. 

As regards the sadyovadhits, the Upanayana ceremony being 
over, they were given some instruction in the Vedas, but were 
more especially taught secular subjects, by their fathers, or 
their brothers, but not by outsiders. Thereafter they were given 
away in marriage. It should be mentioned that they too were to 
practise brahmacliaryd. To this class, I believe, belonged the 
renowned Maitrcvi, the beloved wife of Yajnavalkva, in the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, and many other women whose duly 
it was to repeat accurately the Vedic mantras in the different 
sacrificial ceremonies to be performed jointly with their husbands. 

But the practice of formal initiation for education, and 
ceremonial robing, in the case of women, became obsolete in 
course of time. Even Havana, while interpreting Yama’s state- 
ment about this practice among women, io could not accept it. 
He simply says : “it prevailed in some previous cycle of 

io. Purdkatpd kutttartudm maunjl-bandhanatnishyatd, 

Ailhydpanam clta I'nldndtn Savltrt-vachanam tallid. 
umler the name of Vanin l»v S'lynnn in the commentary on tiie 
I’av.isarn-sanihitfi BSS. p. K3. 
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creation ( Pwrd-kalpa ) ; it cannot be accepted in the cycle in which 
we live.” But, unfortunately, Sayana seems to have failed to 
grasp here the true significance of the term ptird-kalpa, which 
Vatsyayafia, in his commentary on the Nyavasfitra (II. 1. 64), 
clearly explains as an injunction practised traditionally. 11 

The use of upavita by Aryan women in former times may 
also be shewn from the following : In giving details of rituals 
in a marriage ceremony, Gobhila (1 1 . 1 . 19) lays down as follows : 
“Leading on (from the house to the sacred fire) the bride, who 
is wrapped in a yajndpavita ( Pravritdm yajiidpavitinim) , he (the 
husband) utters the following : ‘‘Soma... etc.” Here it is clear 

enough that the bride should be wearing a yajndpavita. 

The phrase pravrita yajiidpavitini may mean either (t) that 
the bride should be wrapped in an upper garment in such a way 
(as already described) that when thus dressed she could be 
regarded as clad in a yajndpavita; or (11) that her body being 
wrapped in her own dress, she should, in addition, wear a 
yajndpavita. Of these the first explanation seems the more 
reasonable, and is supported bv Haradatta’s commentary on the 
Apastamba-Grihyasutra (II. 8. 19. 15). But in either case, as 
we sec, the bride must be robed in a yajndpavita. 

The only further question which arises is, whether this 
yajndpavita was, in the case of women, a ceremonial robe, or a 
sacred thread ? The orthodox interpreter would fight against the 
latter meaning. But the truth is that in the days of Gobhila 
both robe and thread were in use as yajndpavita (Grihyasiitra 
1. 2. 1). Either of the two, therefore, may be meant here ; but. 
judging from the context (pravrita), ‘robe’ may perhaps be 
regarded as the better interpretation. Be that as it may, it 
cannot be denied that the above siitra of Gobhila is positive 
evidence as to the use of yajndpavita by Indo-Arvan women in 
ancient times. 

As the original raison d’etre of mdkliald or kdsti, and 
upavita or sadara, came to be forgotten, undue traditional impor- 


II ' an csam Pl f t quoting the following line from a certain Briilimana : 

therefore, formerly the Hrfihmanas praised therewith the chanting of the 
fcaman called bahispdvamdna \ 

Sabara-svAmin (M/mamsd-stifra II. x, 33), too, Rives nn example : 'the former 
ones came with firebrands.' ' 1 
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tance became attached to them in both the Hindu as well as the 
Parsi communities. 

The ceremonial girdle of a Brdhman consists of a triple cord 
made of muiija or kusa grass, with one, or three, or ’five knots. 
Now, what is the idea of its being triple, with a definite number 
of knots? It has been said that the three strings of the cord 
symbolise the three Vedas, the knots representing the works 
auxiliary to them Vedangas and Upanishads).. Thus a 

person who has put on the sacred girdle should conceive himself 
to be enveloped by all these holy influences. This is what is 
said under the name of Asvalayana in the Viramitrodaya 
(Satnskdra-prakdsa Part II) p. 432. 

The kSsti of the Parsis is also a triple cord, with four knots. 
The three rounds of the cord represent humata ‘good thoughts’, 
huktlia ‘good words’ and hvaresta ‘good deeds.’ And the four 
knots propitiate the four elements — fire, air, earth and water. 
Besides we read in the Sadditr IX 69 — 13 (SBK Yol. XXIV 
pp. 269-270) : 

And those four knots with which they tie it on, arc on this account, 
that it may give four attestations. The first knot is that which preserves 
constancy, and gives attestation as to the existence, unity, purity and 
matchlessness of the Sacred Being, the good and the propitious. The 
second knot is that which gives attestation that it >s the good religion <>t‘ 
the Mazda -worshippers which is the word of the Sacred Being. The third 
knot is that which gives attestation as to the npostlcship and mission n 
Spitaman, the just Zaratust. The fourth knot is that which adduces more 
pleasantly, gives assurance and openly accepts, that I should think of good, 
speak of good, and do good. 

As regards the comparatively modern yaimsiUra, the present- 
day sacrificial thread of the Hindus, it is likewise made oi a 
threefold string, consisting of nine threads twisted together with 
a peculiar knot. In order to increase its sanctity, each of these 
nine threads has been connected with something divine. So it 
is said (in Grihyasangraha 11. 49 — 51) that the first thread 
belongs to Onkara, the second to Agni, the third to Ndga, the 
fourth to Soma, the fifth to the Pitris, the sixth to Prajapati, the 
seventh to the Vasus, the eighth to Yama, and the ninth to all 
the gods. 
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The same work goes on to ask (II. 52) :i2 

By whom was the thread produced ? 

By whom was it made threefold? 

* By whom was the knot on it made ? 

And by whom was it sanctified with a mantra ? 

The answer follows : 

The thread was produced by Brahm&. 

It was made threefold by Vishnu. 

The knot was made by Rudra. 

And it was sanctified with a mantra by Savitr'. 

There are also rules laid down in later works as regards 
( (i ) how long tile sacred thread should be for persons belonging to 
different schools of the Vedas ; (b) how many should be put on at 
a time by different individuals ; (< ) how the thread is to be made, 
— by whom and with the aid of what mantras. Rules are also 
laid down as to the persons who are to be the first to spin the 
thread. 

This, then, is a brief account of the origin and history of 
‘the sacred thread’ to which such great importance is now attached 
by the orthodox Hindu community. 

12. I 'nr another story regarding the origin uf ‘the sacred thread’ *ee rfraniffrd- 
dtiyct, pp. 419-420. 


The work of purifying conduct through outward form and habitual and 
seemly regulation of expression, manner and actiou, is the lowest of the 
many services which the artistic sense has done to humanity, and yet how 
wide is the field it covers and how important and indispensable have its 
workings been to the progress of civilisation ! 


— Aurobindo on ''National Value of Art." 



MUHARRAM IN PERSIA. 

(Some notes on its mysteries and ceremonies ’) 

By Prof. L. Bogdanov. 

Muharram, literally meaning “forbidden” or “sacred,” is 
the first month of the Musuluian lunar year. Its first ten days 
are devoted by the Shi'ahs to lamentations over the martyrdom 
of Huseym, the second son of AH and Fatimah, which event 
happened in the place named Kerbela in 61 A. H. 

The observance of the mourning days of the month of 
Muharram forms one of the basic differences between the 
Shi'ahs and the Sunnis, the latter considering only the iotli day 
of that month to be a holiday, and that for the reason, that, 
according to the traditions, Adam was created by God on that 
particular day. 

For a clear comprehension of the ceremonies of the month 
of Muharram, a few words must be said with regard to the other 
fundamental differences between the Shi'ahs and the Sunnis. 

The word “shi'ah” means “followers” : shi'atu ‘ aliyin — the 
partisans of Ali, the cousin of the Prophet and the husband 
of his daughter Fatimah. They consider him to be the first 
imdm and the only rightful khalifah, and only to him they apply 
the title of the “Commander of the Faithful” (amir 
al-mu’minin ), whereas Abu-Bekr, ‘Umar and 'Uthnian, not to 
speak of the later Caliphates, are considered by them as mere 
usurpers. They also call themselves imdmiyah, saying, that 
Islam consists in the recognition of the true imdm, i.e., the 
rightful spiritual guide of the faithful; hence, also, another 
name under which they are known : ithnd-ashariyah — the 
Adherents of the Twelve — from the 1 2 imdttis recognised by them 
as rightful. The Sunnis call them rdfidlii or heretics, whereas 
the Shi'ahs generally call themselves simply Musulmdn, 
avoiding the application of that name to any of the other sects of 
Tsl£m, which are ali known among the Shi'ahs under the scornful 
appellation : 'umari — adherents of 'Umar. 
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The dissent vaguely felt amongst the followers of the Pro- 
phet even during his lifetime, burst forth with a great strength 
after his death. The stumbling block was the succession of 
Abu-Bekr,* the father-in-law of the Prophet, when, according 
to the Shi'ahs, All was the rightful successor to the caliphate. 
They assert that All had been appointed by the Prophet as 
successor to himself, on the strength of a direct revelation from 
God. To support the notion, that the power ought to have 
remained with the house of the Prophet, Ch. II, v. 118, of the 
Qur'an is quoted by the Shi'ahs, which says : 

And the Lord tried Abraham with words, and he fulfilled them fully; 
said ( unto him the Lord) : I will make thee chief above men ! said he : 
and of my progeny ? said ( the Lord ) : my covenant shall not be extended 
upon the evil ones ! 

According to the Sin ‘all teachings, this verse shows, 
that the imamate or the caliphate is an institution based on 
revelation, and that the right thereto belongs exclusively 
to the descendants of Abraham, viz . , to the house of Quraish, 
which is not denied by the Sunnis either. The Shi‘ah theolo- 
gians, however, interpret the words : hi yitndlu ‘ ahJi-z-zdlimin 
— my covenant shall not be extended upon the evil ones, — as 
meaning, that the office of a klialifah can be held only by a man 
free from sin and unable to commit any sinful deeds. Hence 
the chief fundamental dogma of the Slu‘ah creed is that of the 
primordial creation of AH. According to the Slu‘ ah tradition, 
the Prophet says, that “the Almighty created him together with 
Ali, Fatimah, Hasan and Huseyn before the creation of Adam, 
when there was neither skv nor earth, neither light nor dark- 
ness, neither sun nor moon, neither heaven nor hell.’’ That 
tradition, as well as many other traditions quoted by the Shi'ahs 
in support of their dogmas, is repudiated by the Sunnis. 

After the death of ‘Umar the caliphate was offered to AH 
°n the condition of his recognising the Sunni interpretation of the 
yur an and of the traditions. That condition was not accepted 
by the Commander of the Faithful, and Ttliman was elected 
at ^' * n 35 A. H. ‘Uthmiin was murdered and Ali 
cceeded finally to the caliphate. The Arab commander of 
e army, Mu'&wiyah, who was at that moment in Syria, laid 
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claim to the caliphate. Alf was murdered in Qtifah. His son 
Hasan was to succeed, but lie abdicated of his own accord in 
favour of Mu’awiyah, on the condition, that he would be the next 
in succession. Yet, after the death of Mu’awiyah, his own son 
Yezfd usurped the caliphate, and it is from the moment of the 
latter’s succession to the throne of the khalifahs, that the dissent 
takes the form preserved up to the present day. 

The Shi'ahs recognise as imdnts, i.c., as rightful successors 
to the caliphate, the following 12 persons : AH, Hasan, Husevn, 
AH-Zeyn-ul-* Abidin, Muliaimned Baqir, Ja'far as-Sadiq, Mtisa- 
Kazim, AH-Riza, Muhammed-Taqf, AH-Naqi, Hasan- 1 Askeri 
and Muhanuned-Mehdi ; the last, according to the traditions, not 
having died, but disappeared, in 260 A.H., somewhere near 
Baghdad. It is a belief of the Shi’ahs, that he is still alive and 
shall appear in due time in order to assert his claims to the 
supremacy in the Musulman world, hence his usual surname 
Mehdi-i-muntazar — Mehdi the Expected. Owing to the continu- 
ing absence of the imam, who is the sole spiritual guide of the 
community, the Shi’ahs regulate their life according to the 
decisions of learned divines, called mujtahuls. 

The Slii’ah creed became the established religion of Persia 
with the ascension to its throne of the first ruler of the Safari 
dynasty, Shah Isma’il’ in go; A. H. (1502 A. I).). Am 
the eager acceptance of the Shi* ah creed by the Persians is 
supposed to have its source in the racial antagonism between the 
original Aryan population and the Semitic conquerors of tin- 
land. 


‘Umar, the conqueror of Persia and the destroyer of its 
original political organization, could hardly have inspired die 
Persians with any friendly feelings towards his own person, 
whereas Huseyn, the youngest son of the daughter of the Prophet 
and husband of the last Sasanian King’s daughter,— Bfbi- 
Shahrbanu, or Umm-Levla, as she was called by the Arabs,— 
was on the one hand, a rightful heir to the caliphate conformabl} 
to the ingrained Persian notions of succession to the throne by 
birthright, on the other hand, through his marriage with the 
daughter of Yezdegird he seemed to have contributed to a certain 
extent to the restoration of the extinct native dynasty- thus, 
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the nine imdms after him, besides being the spiritual chiefs of 
the Islamic community, are also, in the eyes of the Persians, 
scions of their own Iranian Kings. 

There is no doubt, that the conception of dynastic succession 
to the throne as a divine institution, peculiar to the Persians and 
most strongly emphasized especially in the time of the Sasanians, 
was one of the chief stimuli which led them to side with the 
Shi‘ah party, whilst the plan of appointing khalifahs by election, 
peculiar to the democratic organisation of the Arabs, could not 
have appealed to the minds of the conquered Iranians. 

The historical circumstances which attended on the tragic 
events of Kerbela were, in brief, as follows. 

Soon after the ascension to the throne by Yezfd, son of 
Mu'awiyah, Huseyn, who at that time happened to be in Mecca, 
received from the people of Qtifah a secret message, informing 
him of an insurrection against the Umayyads being prepared 
there and requesting him to take over the supreme command of 
the army of the faithful. Yezid, however, was kept equally well 
informed of the state of things, and before Huseyn could reach 
Qfifali, the mild governor of that city had already been ousted 
from his office and his place taken by ‘Ubavdullah ibn Ziyad, a 
former governor of Basrah, who cunningly succeeded in pro- 
voking a premature rising which could be easily suppressed in its 
inception. 

The position of Huseyn thereupon became rather equivocal. 
When approaching the precincts of Qufali, lie was met by a 
detachment sent bv ‘Ubavdullah with orders to seize him. 
Huseyn addressed the soldiers declaring himself to be the right- 
ful khallfah and enjoining submission on them. The commander 
of the detachment, al-Hurr, answered that his orders were to 
bring Huseyn alive to Qufali, but that Huseyn was at liberty to 
go there of his own accord. 


This encounter took place on the 1st of Muharram 61 A. H. 
(680 A. D.). The next day orders were received by al-Hurr to 
take Huseyn and his companions to some desert place, where 
there was neither town, nor fortification, and to keep them there 
nntil the Syrian troops should arrive to seize them. Meanwhile 
4000 yriaus were sent by ‘Ubavdullah under the command of 
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‘Umar ibn Sa‘d, who personally was very much against attacking 
Huseyn, whom he considered to be the rightful khalifah. 

On the arrival of these troops, Huseyn declared to their 
commander that he had come at the request of the people of 
Qtifah, but since the people of Qufah did not want him, he 
wished to return to Mecca. The pious ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d was very 
much impressed by these words. ‘Ubaydullah, however, sent him 
orders to stand with his troops between the camp of Huseyn and 
the Euphrates. 

The place, where the camp of Huseyn was thus cut off from 
water, bore the name of Kerbela. " Kerb u held — grief and 
sorrow!” exclaimed Huseyn on hearing this name. However, 
he again made an attempt to negotiate with ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d, 
promising him to return forthwith to Mecca, which proposal the 
latter was on the point of accepting, when the wicked Shimr — 
Shimr-i-maV fin, Shimr the accursed, as he is called bv the 
Persians — gave orders in the name of ‘Ubaydullah to have 
Huseyn seized without any further parley. He also assume! 
the supreme command of the troops and issued orders to have 
‘Umar ibn Sa‘d put to death should the latter refuse to comply 
with his instructions. 

Six more days thus went by. In the meantime, on the eve 
of the 10th of Muharram, ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d advanced with his 
troops and informed Huseyn of the orders received from 
‘Ubaydullah. Huseyn asked to be allowed to think it owr 
until the next morning. During the night, Huseyn \s sister 
Zej'nab came in tears to his tent, bewailing the deaths of their 
father, mother and brother and predicting the utter destruction 
of the family. Huseyn then addressed his troops requesting 
them to return to Mecca, leaving him to his fate. Such words, 
of course, only contributed to fill the hearts of his faithful com- 
panions with greater enthusiasm, and they all, without excep- 
tion, declared their willingness to die for him and with him. 

The next morning the camp was arranged in battle order, 
the tents were brought together, the rear was protected bv a 
compact line of fires. And Husevn prepared to die. At that 
moment, al-Hurr, moved by the justice of his cause, passed 
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over to the camp of Huseyn in order to share his fate. The first 
arrow was shot by ‘‘Shimr, the accursed,” and the battle began. 

Huseyn was wounded on the head by a sword-stroke. His 
infant son 1 ‘Abdullah was killed by an arrow while sitting in his 
lap. Exclaiming “Inn& li-lldhi wa innd ilaihi rdji'dn” (Cli. II 
v. 151) — truly we belong to God and unto Him we return — he 
laid the corpse of the child on the ground and went himself to 
the Euphrates for a drink. There an arrow hit him in the 
mouth. Covered with blood, he lifted his hands towards heaven 
and began to pray. His little nephew, ‘Abbiis, who also came 
to the river, driven by thirst, had his hand cut off by the enemy. 
Finally Huseyn himself succumbed, fighting desperately. 
Shimr, with his horsemen, cantered several times over the dead 
body of the ‘‘Prince of Martyrs” — Scyyid-i-sliuhadd , — as he 
is called by the Persians, until the body of the imam became a 
mass of bleeding flesh. This tragedy was consummated on 
Saturday, the 10th Muharram, 61 A. H. 

And every year now, during the first ten days of the month 
of Muharram, Persia lives through the sad history of the imam 
and his family. The whole people is filled with sincere sorrow, 
as if the occurrence had taken place but yesterday. On all the 
principal crossings, in every town in Persia, black tents are 
pitched, where the rou-zch-khdn (reciters of funeral speeches) 
narrate in touching words the history of the imam and his family, 
nd mysteries (ta'ziyah, — lit. bewailing) are daily enacted. 
And, in fact, when the scene represents the tragedy of 
the desert of Kerbela, sobs break out on every side, and 
the spectators, full of religious ecstasy, beat their breasts 
with clenched fists and tear their clothes. During the mourning 
days of Muharram everybody goes about with collar unfastened 
to express the heavy sorrow, which admits of neither the time 
nor the desire to look after one’s personal appearance. 

Processions move up and down the streets, in which richly 
ornamented banners, stretchers for picking up those wounded 
in the battle of Kerbela, a special banner representing the bleeding 
hand of ‘Abbas, the water-carrier of Kerbela (Sdtji-i-Knbrld), 
and so forth, are carried. Everywhere about the city, twice 
a ^ay, in the morning and in the evening, mystery plays 
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are enacted in buildings specially erected for the purpose, called 
takyah (lit. place of repose). Such takyahs are built and 
supported by private persons, it being considered a pious deed, 
like the building of a mosque or the founding of a school. 
Some of these structures are large enough to accomodate several 
thousand spectators. 

The immense takyah in Tehran is called takyah-i-Shdli, for 
it is maintained by the Shah and adjoins the Imperial palace on 
its southern side. It is a huge circular building with a canvas 
roof. The central part of the building is occupied by a platform, 
on which the tragedy is enacted. All round it a narrow alley is 
left for the actors. Along the walls there are boxes on the 
ground-floor called takhtcheh, and above them another row of 
boxes called balakh&nch (lit. upper chamber, balcony). The 
walls quite disappear behind hundreds of valuable carpets, 
precious shawls from Kirman and Kashmir and brocaded silk 
kerchiefs, the spaces between which are filled with all descrip- 
tions of mirrors, some of ancient Venetian workmanship, so 
highly valued in Persia. Glass lamps and candelabra, the 
favourite ornaments of every Persian home, their crystal pen- 
dants sparkling and glistening with a thousand lights, are placed 
everywhere about the theatre in countless numbers. Two 
portraits painted on glass hang above the entrance. One of them 
represents a man wearing a green turban, standing upright, — it 
is the likeness of the Prophet. The other is shown in a sitting 
position, with a sword in his lap, a kerchief descending Arab- 
fashion, down the head to the shoulders, covering the neck, — this 
is the Commander of the Faithful himself. 

The boxes are, as a rule, decorated by private persons 
vying with each other in the richness of their fittings, which are 
generally offered, at the close of the representations, as a gift to 
the Shah. There are no restrictions as to admission, — a beggar, 
a soldier, a hamwdl (porter), are all to be seen squatting there, 
rubbing shoulders with noblemen, smoking the same pipe by 
turns, drinking out of the same cup the iced water carried about 
by pious persons in remembrance of the tortures of thirst to 
which the family ot the imdm were subjected in the plain 0 
Kerbela. 
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It must, however, be remembered, that liberte, egalite, 
fraternitS, is a motto current with the Persians not merely 
during these days of universal mourning, — it applies to the whole 
trend of life in Persia. For,' very seldom would a mendicant or 
a tired traveller not find admission in the house of a grandee, 
where he is generally invited to share the meals of the master of 
the house and may stay as a guest almost any length of time he 
pleases. 

The calm and discipline during the performance arc note- 
worthy. At the entrance, order is maintained by a batch of 
robust farrashes of the palace armed with long supple rods, which 
they ply freely whenever a dense crowd gathers at the door. 
Once inside, the spectator is amazed at the grandeur of the place 
and the magnificence of its decorations, before which the 
adornments of our western theatres pale into insignificance and 
their very proportions dwindle into nothingness. 

The actors proceed to the platform and the passion-play 
begins. The performance is guided by the ustdd (master, 
teacher). The actors have their parts written out on slips of 
paper. Most of them know their roles by heart but, neverthe- 
less, the}' hold the slips in their hand whilst acting. The ustdd 
walks about the stage prompting the actors. Having gone 
through his part, the actor steps aside and sits down in a corner, 
where chairs are provided for those who represent the members 
of the family of the imam, whilst the other dramatis persona' 
just squat on the floor. No attempt at any scenery is made. 
When an army in march has to be represented, endless caravans 
of camels, mules and amazingly beautiful horses covered from 
head to foot with precious fabrics and jewels are led around the 
platform along the aforesaid narrow alley between the platform 
and the first row of spectators. 

The European eye is sometimes disturbed bv slight 
anachronisms : For instance, the Amir Teymur, when setting 
out for Syria, rides in a British-made dogcart. Then again, 
111 one of the mysteries. King Solomon, who is believed to have 
ruled over the genii, moving from place to place with his throne 
a ud all his retinue on a flying-carpet, had to be represented ; and 
everybody was at a loss how to manage this on the stage. But the 
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problem was ultimately solved, and King Solomon in all bis glory 
was seen riding round the stage in one of His Majesty’s own 
motor cars ! 

Still, nobodv minds sueli trifles, so beautiful is the whole 
setting, so great the enthusiasm of the actors and the spectators. 
Dvfring the more touching passages in the drama all those present 
are sobbing aloud and beating their breasts. The writer was 
told, that actors personating odious individuals, like Shinir, 
Yezfd, ‘Ubavdullah, and their soldiers, are sometimes assaulted 
bv the spectators. 

On the tenth day of the Muharram the more fanatical section 
of the populace takes to self-torture in remembrance of the 
sufferings of the family of the imdm. Covered with white shrouds, 
bareheaded and carrying with them two-edged daggers, some 
30 inches long, they assemble to the number of several hundreds 
in one of the squares of the city (in Tehran, in the square called 
Sabzah-maydAn) and begin hitting themselves on their clean- 
shaven heads with those daggers, exclaiming Shah Iluseyn, K'd 
Huseyn ! Blood streams freely down the faces and the white 
shrouds of these voluntary sufferers. It is considered a special 
token of friendship, when two people chop at each other’s head. 
Policemen go round, thrusting their heavy clubs under the 
daggers of the more zealous of the flagellants, for, it sometimes 
happens, that one of them, drunk with the smell of blood, loses 
all sense of the strength of his blows and may split his own head 
with his dagger. Such accidents are also apt to happen at tin- 
very beginning, before the correct rhythm of the stroke has been 
mastered. Every year one or two people in Tehran join the 
blessed in paradise, in this manner. 

After a certain stage, swordsmen begin to roam through the 
city in parties of twenty or thirty, stopping sometimes before 
the prison of the town and asking for one or two prisoners to be 
released, threatening the authorities with chopping themselves 
to death in case of an unfavourable answer. A couple of con- 
victs being freed, they join the swordsmen, increasing thereby 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. 

Minor groups of flagellants walk about barcbodied, clad only 
in shorts, with heavy padlocks and other weights thrust through 
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deep incisions made in their breasts; others whip themselves 
on their bared shoulders and backs with iron chains, and similar 
instruments of torture. Slight incisions are also often made by 
pious parents with a dagger on the foreheads of their infant- 
children. 

In the houses of the rich, sumptuous repasts have in the 
meantime been prepared and generous money gifts are awaiting 
the flagellants, which, probably also play a certain part in 
working up the enthusiasm of the self -tormentors, who mostly 
belong to the lowest class of the population, soldiers aud hcmmdls, 
mostly Turks from Azerbayjan. As a matter of fact, gentlefolk 
hardly ever take an active part in this kind of self-torture, but 
are not unwilling to do so by proxy, for which purpose a man of 
the afore-mentioned classes can easily be procured for hire. 

This ends the ceremonies of the Muharram. The religious 
notions of the Shi'ahs arc so very much influenced by them, that 
once the writer, having asked a man of the people what holiday 
it was, heard the amazing answer : “It is the day of the 
martyrdom of the Prophet 1” — so firmly are the Shi'ahs 
persuaded that all the saints had to die a martyr’s death at the 
hands of the heretical Sunnis, owing to their annual contempla- 
tion of the bloody death of the Prophet’s descendants. 


The Islamic invasion of Spain and the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean was the sole noteworthy example of Asiatic culture tsing 
the European method of material aud political irruption as opposed to a 
Peaceful invasion by ideas. The result of its meeting with Griccised 
Christianity was the re-awakening of the European mind in feudal and 
Catholic Europe and the obscure lieginnings of modem thought and 
Science. 


— Al'RODiNDO on “Our Ideal”. 



THE COMMUNAL POLITY OF THE EAST 
By Prof. Radhakamal Mukiierjkk. 

Classification of Political Systems. 

Our acquaintance with social and political history is but 
partial and inadequate. Our ethnographical knowledge has its 
grave limitations and drawbacks, so very often ignored. Among 
the civilised peoples it is only England, France and Germany 
which have their social history. India and China, Russia and 
Japan, to-dav, present most significant types of group life and 
development, the study of which has been neglected. The 
investigation of ethnogenie origins and evolution opens out a new 
vista for a sociological interpretation of political development, 
which is yet without outline or plan . 

There are two fundamental morphological types of political 
organisation, — viz., the monistic and the pluralistic, — respec- 
tively characterised by the centralisation or devolution of 
the authority of the state, or by the absence or presence of effective 
group organisation and consciousness. No political system is 
exclusively of the pluralistic type, which is always found mixed 
with some elements of the military type and the absolutist slate- 
ideas and institutions which the latter involves. The monistic 
type, an inheritance from Rome, has a marked predominance in 
the affairs of the world to-day. 

In the East the pluralistic type is very strong, being th< re 
mixed up with the gcntilic or clan or territorial organisation, even 
regulating marriage and governing property in guilds and village 
communities. The norm belongs to the pluralistic type when H 
pre-supposes the autonomy of some form of intermediate associa- 
tion between the individual and the state, i.c., of the family, the 
communal home, the clan, the tribe, the guild, or the village 
community. In such case the state is, in general, a development 
out of the clan, tribe and village community, and has to recognise 
their spheres of influence and jurisdiction. They are repre- 
sented, not prr capitc as in the tribal states, but by classes, clans 
and castes in the body politic. 
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In the West, the monistic state is a descendant of the con- 
queror, or the feudal noble ; there the relation between the 
intensity of state power and the intensity of hierarchic strati- 
fication of' political classes in systems preponderatingly military 
or feudal, is clearly established. The norm belongs to the 
monistic type when it presupposes the existence of the military 
feudal (or seigniorial) organisation with relation of conqueror 
and conquered, master and serf. 

The Trail of Rome. 

The states and societies of the West all turned to Rome as 
the standard and ideal, and it was Rome that created for Europe 
her type of polity, of administration, of jurisprudence, and even 
the ideals of empire and colonisation. It has been well said : 
“Rome created the organisation of force called conquest and 
that organisation of interests called administration Inspired 
by the instincts of appropriation and exploitation, the Latin race 
raised its concrete notions of force and interest to the height of 
absolute abstractions; it created the metaphysics of force and 
called it politics, and the metaphysics of interest to which it gave 
the name of jurisprudence.” 

Jhering states: ‘‘Roman politics and jurisprudence were 
the central and governing types and ideals in the development of 
Kuropean polity, in which conquest and expropriation are prime 
:’aclors”. He continues!: “The Roman world, taken as a whole, 
may be designated as the triumph of the idea of utilitarianism, 
and practicability ; all her forces both of mind and character exist 
on behalf of utilitarian objects. Selfishness is the moving power 
of the whole ; the whole of Roman virtues and institutions is the 
objectivation of national selfishness.” China and India, on the 
other hand, show the preponderating influence of gradual peaceful 
integration and assimilation on the basis of the family, the clan 
and the village community. 

The Roman Empire and the states of Europe were, in the 
main, the results of absorption and conquest and exhibit the dis- 
tinctive features of their military origin and purpose. In 
leutonic Europe, feudalism grew and flourished because the 
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personal chieftainship which it implies grew and flourished. 
Before entering the Roman world, the Teutons lived in tribal 
villages. Chiefs elected in village meetings, acted as magis- 
trates, but important questions were determined by general 
assemblies of the freemen. Each village managed its own affairs, 
though frequently uniting with other villages, especially in war. 
War leaders were chosen for personal prowess and frequently 
gathered round themselves groups of military companions bound 
by ties of close, personal allegiance. In contrast to the subordi- 
nation of the Roman citizen to the state, the Teutons were 
essentially individualistic, and their idea of authority, in contrast 
to the centralized bureaucratic despotism of Rome, was personal 
in nature and local in scope (Bemont and Monod). 

Feudalism reached its highest point of external splendour, 
though its real spirit had already passed away, at the coronation 
of the medieval Emperor, when Kings and Electors did their 
personal service to the anointed Lord of the World. In the mean- 
while the state developed and the local divisions and counties were 
put under the protection of the overlords. The tenants or 
vassals, whether individuals or groups, now paid a portion of their 
agricultural earnings as the price of protection, and the military 
occupation of the district by the chieftain before long hardened 
into the institution of private property . The "ear lord became the 
land lord. 

The system of feudalism was essentially based on the pre- 
ponderance of the manorial lord and the hierarchy of social rela- 
tions ; the system of communalism in China and India was, on 
the contrary, based on the autonomy of the village communities 
and the particulate jurisdiction of the intermediate bodies, — the 
family, the clan, the tribe, the village community, or the guild. 
As national monarchies arose in modern Europe, the feudal theory 
that the king was lord of the soil survived, and on this basis the 
state assumed supreme jurisdiction over its territory. Even m 
modern democratic states, by the legal regulation of the holding 
and transfer of land, and by the rights of taxation and eminent 
domain, the state asserts a claim superior to that of an} 
individual. 

This sovereignty gradually assumes a definite positne 
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character. There is a corresponding active development of the 
political phases of tile social mind; there develop, in course of 
time, slavery or serfdom, feudalism primitive or territorial, a 
social stratification with an unequal distribution of political 
rights, a military class, political groupings along lines of social 
or economic cleavage, and the inevitable bureaucracy ; and in the 
end these are incorporated into the composition and constitution 
of the body-politic. In the course of the developmental process, 
each class strives to win control over the state organisation, to 
use its power to further its own interests, and to hedge its acts 
with divinity; class conflict becomes the mode of political life 
and evolution, and the absolutism of the state lias to be superim- 
posed upon society in order to check the evils of class aggression 
or individual revolt. 


Political Pluralism. 

In China and India, on the other hand, the village communi- 
ties or guilds all along resisted such claims of the state and 
asserted that land cannot be bought or sold like ordinary goods 
in the market. The law of real property was pervaded by a 
communal principle. It was the social standing of the purchaser, 
i.c., whether he was a kinsman, neighbour, new settler, or 
stranger, which determined his legal status to acquire property. 
This is in marked contrast to the political system of feudalism 
which influenced the private law of the nations of Europe, where 
the law of acquiring or conveying property strictly and 
immediately depended on the political standing of the owner or 
purchaser. 

In the pluralistic state-type, public and constitutional law 
does not grow out of the private law, or out of civil struggles and 
conflicts against the restrictions which result from the parasitical 
function of the state. It is a part of the tradition of the voluntary 
co-operation of compound social groups, where the different 
ethnical elements are comprehended in a common bodv-]*ilitic 
and enjoy the protection of cumulative tradition, developed into 
customaries and ethnic codes. In the monistic state tvpe, per 
contra, the protection of the laws varies with the political status 
0 the ethnic element. This is demonstrated bv the case of the 
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Roman plebs, who so long as they had no part in the government 
did not enjoy the protection of the laws. 

Both in the Indian and in the Chinese polity, we find that the 
state does not supplant the myriad local and functional groups or 
intermediate assiciations, but has its sphere carefully delimitated 
by custom and the communal ethos. A kinship or interest group, 
a functional or territorial association, is quasi-independent in its 
own particular sphere, each sphere being differentiated at the 
outset, in the course of ethnogenic evolution, as a result of 
gradual peaceful integration on the basis of the tribe and the elan, 
cemented by common land and water, common defence, common 
occupation, or by adoption into the village community or guild. 
The state, which supervenes at a later stage in the evolution, 
does not usurp their particulate jurisdictions, but seeks (only as 
a supplementary organ in the body-politic) to secure for the 
groups the general conditions under which each can pursue its 
own interests and functions without coming into mutual conflict. 
Social relations, hitherto existing as facts of habit and custom, 
are gradually converted into institutions and ideals which seek 
to achieve progress through the voluntary co-operation of social 
groups and units, large or small, including the ethnic organisa- 
tions such as the family or the clan, and the civil organisations 
such as the village community, the guild, the assemblies of the 
folk, or their unions and federations. 

In the monistic polity, on the other hand, law is born with 
the conqueror’s function of adapting a conquered people in a 
stable and permanent fashion to their wants and caprices. In 
course of time the conquered element succeeds in becoming 
organised in a political class which participates in government. 
Under the democratic regime this participation becomes 
virtually general ; yet the majority continues to rule over the 
minority. J11 law and in institutions, future progress will lie 
in political and social organisations calculated to check the abuses 
that majorities (which control and in fact monopolise the 
parasitical functions of the government) inflict upon minorities, 
and generally, to render the state less parasitical, and participa- 
tion in civic life more effective. 
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The Sociological Idea of the State. 

The dualism of the state and the individual is the foundation 
of the Rogiano-Teutonic polity, while that of the eastern, typified 
in the Sino-Indian society, is the pluralism of the group between 
the state and the individual units. This ethnogenic analysis 
will enable us to represent in outline the classification of eastern 
and western political systems or, rather the classification of 
peoples from the political point of view. 

A political institution is not a unitary formation. It is 
composed of simple political practices which are the ultimate and 
irreducible elements of a people’s political structure. Herein 
lies the importance of the ethnologic conception of political 
systems. 

To this day, by far the larger part of humanity are politically 
organised in village states of rural communes and city guilds, 
retaining political customs and modes of thought having a history 
of many centuries; that is to say, the pluralistic type of polity 
is more ancient and wide-spread. 

Thus the norms and categories of the science of Politics 
(deduced from the monistic type of the Graeco-Roman political 
organisation and based on the theory of straight-line evolution) 
are inadequate for the interpretation of the phenomena of political 
•ife and evolution of the larger section of the world. 

The Significance of Group Organisation. 

A grave danger of the monistic political theory, now more 
felt in the West than ever before, is, that the legal sovereignty 
of the state tends to become identical with moral sovereignty. 
This has never been known in the Iiast ; where the state is not the 
guide in social aspiration, nor the unique symbol of the collec- 
tive will ; where there is far more activity and vitality of groups 
than of the state. 

In England and France, one of the fundamental problems 
that await solution, when their reconstruction is afoot, is the 
revivification of local group-life ; in India and China, the funda- 
mental problem is to incorporate the local and communal life into 
the substance of the national state, to create as much and the 
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same kind of interest and enthusiasm in national, as in local 
and communal problems. 

The characteristic group organisation of the Bast integrates 
divergent elements and interests, occupational or cultural, in 
neighbourhood groups, in the intimacy of daily life. Such a 
polity, rightly ordered, will raise citizenship to an ethical and 
even spiritual discipline, and lift up democracy, above a mere 
form of external representation, to a creative and distributive 
impulse in an essentially humane and humanistic culture. 

The democratic forms, as evolved in the West, are not the 
only forms in which Democracy has taken shape. The indigenous 
forms of democracy that still persist in India and the methods 
adopted to keep them going, under the steam roller of the foreign 
bureaucracy, or under the world-wide operation of the forces of 
political exploitation, should now be reviewed afresh, not merely 
to safeguard our genius and traditions, but also to help in tile 
evoltion of the world-ideals and forms of democracy of the 
future, that will know neither white nor black, but only Man, 
and his inalienable right to self-government in elastic groups of 
his free creation. 

In a wider view of human politics, both China and India, 
through their severe ordeals and chastisements, may perhaps earn 
the reward of giving to the world this new democracy, safe for 
each nation and for humanity as a whole, and in consonance with 
the fundamental constitution of Man and Nature. 

The monistic theory of the absolute state has enabled .Romo 
and England to build world empires for mastery nud exploita- 
tion ; the attitude of pluralism has tended to weaken the central 
organs and to bring about the inefficiency and subjection of the 
eastern cultures. 

“Rome sacrificed her domestic freedom that she might 
become the mistress of others," — thus writes Lord Bryce. 
That was a small sacrifice. A tremendous sacrifice is that 
to which China and India, twin sisters among the nations, have 
been called, — the sacrifice of the kingdom of the world, of power, 
privilege and prestige for the sake of the reality of individual 
and grov.p life and personality, and the gospel of social concord 
and peace which they have saved for Universal Humanity. 
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The Need of Group Fusion. 

The glorification of the state and the doctrine that the state 
is the supreme guide of social aspiration and purpose, have now 
proved in’ the West incompatible with progress as well as with 
liberty, and hence there arise schemes of Guild-Socialism, 
Anarchism and Administrative Syndicalism which seek to allow 
scope for the minority, and to remedy the other evils of repre- 
sentative democracy and bureaucracy by making industries (as 
well as other groups which have separable interests and functions) 
into self-governing units. 

But even political prophets and regenerators in the West 
cannot rise above the prejudices of their past political evolution, 
which has followed the line of class conflict and sectional or party 
interests, — witness some of the recent suggestions towards a 
guild or syndicate organisation of producers set off against a 
parliament of consumers, with a representative council chosen 
by the group of consumers and producers set over both of them. 

There is to-day in the West a good deal of misconception in 
the minds of would-be political innovators as regards the relative 
significance of occupational or professional interests, and of 
territorial or local loyalty, as the bases of a firm and comprehen- 
sive system of social and political control. As sought to be 
incorporated into the state organisation, these are either mutually 
exclusive, or mechanically joined ; the conception of political 
representation and organisation based upon neighbourhood 
relations, is as yet vague and hesitating. 

At any rate, the attempts in the West to organise the citizens 
with special functions and interests into professional or local 
groups, possessing more or less autonomy as regards their 
internal affairs, and thereby to attain to a new federalism of 
interests and functions, may be construed as a movement towards 
a higher political synthesis. That synthesis is obviously the 
goal towards which the pluralistic polity of the East will expand, 
if unarrested by a process of substitution or superimposition of 
western political structures. 

But there is a fundamental difference in the methods of the 
realisation of the ideal, which Comparative Politics would 
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emphasise. In the East we already have, not only the suitable 
organisations, but also decentralised social control. Groups in 
the East are unified locally into organisations capable of assuming 
control not only of industry or profession, but also of Administra- 
tion generally. The federal-communal body-politic will be here 
formed by unions and co-ordinations, — and this in every field, 
economic, social or political. 

In the West, the central organisation and sovereignty of the 
state will break up into numerous bodies with appropriate organs, 
each marked by an inner homogeneity of interests and functions. 
Instead of devising a new set of checks and counter-checks like 
those which have proved so unavailing in overcoming class con- 
flict and aggression, the new order will seek to develop a new 
communal sense, a perception of the individual personality in the 
group and of the group personality in the individual. This can 
only arise out of a due balance of the opposite principles of the 
functional and the territorial organisation of society, establishing 
the political discipline of a higher citizenship, such as will com- 
prehend the interests and functions of all the vital modes of 
association. 


The New Federalism. 

Federalism, again, is neither exclusively, nor even mainly, 
a combination of territorial units, nor an organisation of occupa- 
tional groups, though both local self-government and functional 
administration are essential to liberty- and efficiency. The tine 
federal organisation of the society of the futuie, whether in tin- 
East or in the West, implies such an inter-weaving of local and 
occupational government, of central organisation and functional 
territorial divisions, that authority and responsibility shall be 
lodged where the\ r can be most wisely exercised. It is thus spon- 
taneous and creative; something radically different from some of 
the recent western attempts to construct the new state, not bv 
taking voluntary organisation into partnership, making them 
responsible organs of public authority, but by mechanically 
organising the economic classes, thus involving industry 111 
the inevitable absolutism of state administration. 

In the East, we often find an integration of occupational an 
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other functional interests in neighbourhood groups ; a specialized 
group thus conies to correct its sectional point of view. 
Accordingly, in this compounding and interweaving of the various 
communal bonds, worked out in the eastern local units as a matter 
of experiment and tradition, western political pluralists will 
find rich data for utilisation in connection with their proposed 
innovations in group organisation. 

In its turn, the East will adopt the western devices of delega- 
tion and responsibility in the institution of the central organs of 
control, without which her unions or confederations will not be 
coherent. Both the referendum and the recall, which restore the 
original force of direct action and popular control, must be 
liberallv used in the new order, whether in the West or in the 
Hast ; while an adherence to the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation would be desirable to preserve the minority-strains in 
the political constitution. 

The Regional E volution of the State. 

Thus the Romano-Gothic and Sino-Indian experiences may 
help each other towards ushering in the coming polity. 
Humanity all over the world will converge towards a completer 
idea of the state by the unfettered development of each of the 
regional types, which Comparative Politics defines. Universal 
Politics will arise out of a comparison and collation of the diverse 
policital norms and systems in the zones of cultural distribution. 
It will not only show the divergent paths of the political evolution 
of races, but also the broad trend of world politics in which 
national and regional politics represent but particular and partial 
stages or series. 

International conflict has been encouraged by the nationalisa- 
tion of the idea of polities. Conversely, Universal Politics, in our 
broad sense, will be discovered to be the only lasting basis of 
Universal Peace. Thus will be laid the foundation of a new and 
greater League of Nations, which will seek to avoid the cardinal 
errors that have wrecked the hope of the nations, and ended in 
the tragic failure of what was proclaimed as the final conquest of 
national chauvinism and of War. 
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It is now seen that a mere aggregate of historic nationalities 
arising out of the absolutist and aggressive type of polity may 
form a temporary banded union for the division and mastery of 
the world, but is ineffective for any 'lasting organisation of 
international good will and amity. It is equally evident that no 
harmony cau ever be attained except on the basis of a true 
regionalism in politics which extends the principle of communism 
and co-operation from the sphere of intra-state to inter-state 
relations. 

A time world-association is in reality inter-state communism, 
and accordingly the ideals and methods which govern a communal 
polity must be universally recognised and established in the com- 
monwealth of the world. The working method in such a world 
of states must correlate itself with the method of the communal 
polity by laying greater emphasis 011 direct action, as opposed to 
delegated responsibility or representation, so far as such direct 
action may be secured by referendum, plebiscite, inter-parlia- 
mentary sessions, world unions, or world federations of labour, 
which must replace the old diplomacy of chamber negotiations 
and cabinet conferences. 

The motto of such a commonwealth must necessarily express 
the ideal of each for all and all for each, more broadly, of 
nationality in humanity and humanity in nationality, or 
in other words, of the state in the world and the world in the stale, 
corresponding to the formula of the individual in the group and 
the group in the individual, which is the law of the social life 
in a communistic world. 


The safety of Europe has to be sought in the recognition of the 
spiritual aim of human existence, otherwise she will be crushed by (he 
weight of her own unillumincd knowledge and soulless organisation. The 
safety of Asia lies in the recognition of the material mould and mental 
conditions in which that aim has to be worked out, otherwise she will sink 
deeper into the slough cf despond of a mental and physical incompetence 
to deal with the facts of life and the shocks of a rapidly changing 
movement 


— Aurobindo on "Our Ideal". 



LITTLE SONGS OF INDIA, 

(Translations) 

By Moiiini-mohan Chatterjee. 

OVERTURE 

The body’s more than cells, 

The sun is more than rays, 

But thought is more than man, — 

So Truth for ever says. 

The singer dies, the song it stays, 

By Life’s own heart ’tis sung, 

The singer’s but a name, 

The song Life’s heart and tongue. 

The Name may have all praise; 

The song was his, ’tis mine, 

In Love’s unnumbered ways 
In endless tunes to shine. 

* * 

For thy beauty, O World-Mother, 

All great poets, 

Brahma and the rest, 

Labour, thro* unending lime, 

In search of simile 
To suit thee best. 

— Sjnkarjihiiry.i. 


* 

I and Thou are one— ’tis true, 

And yet am I Thy slave, 

The wave and Ocean are but one, 
And Ocean’s yet the wave. 


— . 
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Wise in words, unwise in truth, 

All such as are there, 

Out they stay, O friends of heart, 
Words arc not my care. 

( Hitcr door is closed ; unclosed 
Inner; heart-gate is mine; 

Enter soundless friends, and pass— 
Gloom to pure sunshine. 

* 


— Chandid/ts. 


How wondrous is Thv love, O Love, 

I low wondrous is its might, 

World’s night is day to me, () Love, 

And world’s bright day my night ! 

I've made my house the stranger’s land, 

The stranger’s land my home ; 

To me am I a stranger now, 

The stranger’s me become ! 

- 


What merit mine, what merit mine, o Friend, 

That brings me If) this glorious end? 

Lord of all the Worlds is lie, - 
Caretli e’en for little me ! 

His love is mine in work and rest, 
lie lies as woman on my breast. 

Worth and worthless so have met, — 

Oh, liovv can I that love forget? 

—J Tula tidin'. 

* 

Seek not what goes, 

Care not what conics, 

Fear not what is, — 

Tin's dispassion sums. 

— Panchadasi . 
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If fame or fortune one attains, 

Thou canst rejoice or grieve, 

And joy for joy, or grief for grief, 

Free gift from Ood receive. 

Then why let envy thee deceive 
And for the worse the better leave? 

— Vishnupuranam. 


* 

Man's life is full of harm from men 
As tongue by teeth is bitten, 

But when hast thou for that hurt raged, 

And teeth with stone hard bitten? 

-ibid. 


* 

If thou hast killed thy mightiest foe, 

What then? 

If thou hast made thy luck o'crllow, 

What then? 

The rarest beauty’s in thy arms, — 

What then? 

Thy whisper’d name the world alarms, — 

What then? 

If world combines to sing thy glory, 

What then? 

If endless ages read thy story. 

What then? 

— Siluana Misrd. 


FINALE 

Thou man, nod-made of life and death, 
For good of man surrender breath 

*Tis then ! 



MAHATMA GANDHI ON VITAL ISSUES. 

By tiik Editor. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in spite of his agonised insistence on non-violence, 
has been exploited to the full by rival partisans who seem to believe in 
party quarrels as the only means of national regeneration. We of 
Santiniketun Asrani, who have so often enjoyed the stimulus of communion 
with Mahatmaji, prefer to remember him, while he is away from us, by 
that largeness of heart which has endeared him personally to all sections 
of his countrymen, and to the world at large. 

The date given below each of the following extracts from Mahatma 
Gandhi’s writings, refers to the issue of Young India from which it is taken. 


In the application of Satyagraha, I discovered, in the earliest 
stages, that pursuit of Truth did not admit of violence being in- 
flicted on one’s opponent, but that he must be weaned from error 
by patience and sympathy. For, what appears to be truth to the 
one may appear to be error to the other. And patience means 
self-suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication of 
Truth, not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but or 
oneself. 


I feel thankful to God that, for years past, 1 have come 
legard secrecy as a sin, more especially in politics. If we but 
realised the presence of God as witness to all we say and do, we 
would not have anything to conceal from anybody on earth. For, 
we would not think unclean thoughts before our Maker, much less 
speak them. It is uucleanness that seeks secrecy and darkness. 
The tendency of human nature is to hide dirt, we do not want to 
see or touch dirty things, we want to put them out of sight. And 
so must it be with our speech. I would suggest that we should 
avoid even thinking thoughts we would hide from the world. 


22nd December. 1920. 
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I make bold to say that, if the honour of Islam is to be vindi- 
cated through its followers in India, it will only be by methods 
of peaceful, silent, dignified, conscious and courageous suffering 
The more I study that wonderful faith, the more convinced 
1 become that the glory of Islam is due, not to the sword, but to 
the sufferings, the renunciation and the nobility of its earlv 
Caliphs. Islam decayed when its followers, mistaking evil for 
good, flourished the sword in the face of humanity, and lost sight 
of the godliness, the humility and the austerity of its founder and 
his disciples. 

gth February, tyai. 


I have laid stress upon Hindu Moslem unity as one of the 
most important essentials. But it should be no lip unity, nor 
bania unity, it should be a unity based on a recognition of the 
heart. 

13th December, i<)20. 


What then does the Hindu Mahomedan unity consist in and 
how can it be best promoted ? The answer is simple. It consists 
in our having common sorrows, a common purpose, a common 
goal; and it is best promoted by mutual toleration, by sharing 
one another’s sorrows and by co-operating to reach the common 
goal. 

15th February, igjo. 


Hindu-Muslim friendship is not a bargain. The very word 
friendship excludes any such idea. If we have acquired the 
natioyal habit of mind, the Moplah should be, to us, as much a 
countryman as a Hindu. Hindus may not attach greater weight 

to Moplah fanaticism than to Hindu fanaticism Hindus have 

to find out a remedy against such occurrences as much as Musal- 
inans. Whether a Hindu or a Musalman does evil, it is evil, it 
,s ^ one by an Indian to an Indian, and each one of us must 
peisonally share the Maine and try to remove the evil. Unity 
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can have no other meaning than this. Nationalism is nothing, 
if it is not at least this. 

26th January , 1922. 

V ^ 

Cow protection is an article of faith with Hindus. Apart 
from its religious sanctity, it is an ennobling creed. But we 
Hindus have, to-day, little regard for the cow and her progeny. 
I11 no country in the world are cattle so ill-fed and ill-kept as in 
India. In beef-eating England it would be difficult to find cattle 
with bones thus sticking out of their flesh. Most of our pinjra- 
polcs are ill-managed and ill-kept. Instead of being a real bless- 
ing to the animal world, they seem to be simply receiving depots 
for dying animals. We say nothing to the English in India for 
whose sake hundreds of cows are slaughtered daily. Our Rajas 
do not hesitate to provide beef for their English guests. Our 
protection of the cow, therefore, seems only to extend to rescuing 
her from Musalman hands. 

.;</» August, iq2‘>. 


Unfortunately, to-dav, Hinduism seems to consist merely 
in eating, or not eating. Once I horrified a pious Hindu bv 
taking toast at a Musalman 's house. lie was pained enough 
to see me pouring milk into a cup handed by a Mus.dnia t 
friend, but his anguish knew no bounds when he saw me taking 
toast at the Musalman \s hands. Hinduism is in danger or 
losing its substance if it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate 
rules as to what, and with whom, to eat. 

Abstemiousness from intoxicating drinks and drugs, ami 
from certain kinds of food, especially meat, is undoubtedly a 
great aid to the evolution of the spirit ; but it is by no means an 
end itself. A man eating meat, but living in the fear of God, 
is nearer his freedom than a man religiously abstaining* from 
meat and other things, but blaspheming God in his acts. 

6th October, 1921. 

$ $ 

Tin. mental attitude is everything. Just as a prayer may 
be merely a mechanical intonation, as of a bird, so a fast may 
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be a mere mechanical torture of the flesh. Such mechanical 
contrivances are valueless for the purpose intended. Again, 
just as a mechanical chant may result in training the voice, u 
mechanical fast may result in purifying the body. Neither will 
touch the soul within. 

iblh February, 1922. 

* M: * 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be religious. 
There is no such thing as religion overriding morality. Man. 
for instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel or incontinent, and 
claim to have God on his side. 

2-1 tli X ovember, 192/ . 

* * 

Vivekananda used to call the Panchamas ‘suppressed 
classes’. There is no doubt that Vivekananda \s is the more 
accurate adjective. We have suppressed them and consequently 
have ourselves become depressed. That we have become the 
‘Pariahs of the Km pi re’ is, in Gokhale’s language, the retributive 
justice meted out to us bv a just God. 

2~th October, it)2o. 


Has not a just Nemesis overtaken us for the crime of 
untouehability ? Have we not reaped as we have sown? Have 
we not practised Dyerism and O’Dwverism on our own kith and 
kin? We have segregated the Pariah, and we are in turn 
segregated in the British Colonies. We deny him the use of 
public wells. We throw the leavings of our plates at him. His 
very shadow pollutes us. Indeed, there is no charge which we 
fling at the Englishmen, that the Pariah cannot fling back in 
our faces. 

Jijlh Sc Member, 142 1. 

■t' V •?! 


1. ntouehabilitv is not a sanction of religion, it is a device o f 
“itan. ^ lc Devil has always quoted scripture. But scriptures 

iJiniot transcend reason and truth 1 am not going to burn a 

spotless horse because the Vedas are reported to have advised, 
°<-iated, or sanctioned such sacrifice. For me the Vedas are 
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divine and unwritten. The letter killeth. It is the spirit that 
giveth light. 

There is neither nobility nor bravery in treating the great 
and uncomplaining scavengers of the nation as worse than dogs, 
to be despised and spat upon. Would that God gave us the 
strength and the wisdom to become voluntary scavengers of the 
nation as the suppressed classes are forced to be. There are 
Augean Stables, enough and to spare, for us to clean. 

igth January, tgu. 

$ . 1 : * 

I have never been able to reconcile myself to untouchabilitv. 
I have always regarded it as an excrescence. It is true that it 
has been handed down to us from generations ; but so are many 
evil practices even to this day. I should be ashamed to think 
that the dedication of girls to virtual prostitution was a part of 
Hinduism, yet it is practised bv Hindus in parts of India. I 
consider it positive irreligion to sacrifice goats to Kali, and do 
not consider it as a part of Hinduism, either. Hinduism is the 
growth of ages. The very name, Hinduism, was given to tin- 
religion of the people of Hiudusthan by foreigners. 

6 Ih October , nj 2 i. 

Of all the evils for which man has made himself resjxmsiblv 
none is so degrading, so shocking, so brutal as his abuse of t'v 
better half of humanity, — to me the more tender but not tlu 
weaker sex. It is the nobler of the two, for it is even to-day Inc 
embodiment of sacrifice, silent suffering, humility and faith 
There is method in putting Sita before Rama and Radha lx-foiv 
Krishna. We must not dishonour our heritage by multiplying 
past errors. In a self-respecting India, is not every woman's 
virtue as much every man’s concern as his own sister’s? Swaraj 
means the ability to regard every inhabitant of India as .yur own 
brother or sister. 

13II1 September, 1921- 

* '<• * 

I passionately desire the utmost freedom for our women. 
I detest child marnages. I shudder to see a child widow; and 
shiver with rage when a husband, just widowed, with brutal 
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indifference contracts another marriage. I deplore the criminal 
negligence of parents who keep their daughters utterly ignorant 
and illiterate and bring them up only for the purpose of marrying 
them off to young men of means. But, notwithstanding all my 
grief and rage, I realise the difficulty of the problem. Women 
must have votes and an equal legal status. The problem, how- 
ever, does not end there. It only commences at the point where 
women begin to take part in the political deliberations of the 
nation. 

zist July, KJ3I. 

$ 

India, they sav, is a nation of philosophers; and we have 
not been unwilling to appropriate the compliment. Nevertheless, 
hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the face of deatn 
as we do. And in India again, no other community, jxrhaps, 
betrays so much of this helplessness as the Hindus. A single 
birth is enough for us to be beside ourselves with ludicrous 
joyful ness. A death makes us indulge in orgies of loud lamenta- 
tion, which condemn the neighbourhood to sleeplessness. If w; 
wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained it we wish to make 
it something to be proud of, we must renounce this unseemly 
fnght. 

Ijlll Oclnhcr, I ij3l. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in numbers, 
as they are, we too would perhaps have resorted to the same 
methods as they are now employing. Terrorism and deception 
are weapons, not of the strong, but of the weak. 

The British are weak in numbers, we are weak in spite of 
our numbers. The result is that each is dragging the other down.. 

This process of weakening is good, neither tor the two 
"at ion. nor for the world. If we Indians take care of ourselves, 
the hnglish, and the rest of the world, would take caro of 
themselves. 

Our contribution to the world’s progress must therefore 
consist iii setting our own house in order. 

2 ’in/ September, 193c. 
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India’s greatest glory will consist, not in regarding 
Englishmen as her implacable enemies, lit only to be turned out 
of India at the first available opportunity, but in turning them 
into friends and partners in a new commonwealth of nations, — in 
the place of an Empire based upon exploitation of the weaker 01 
undeveloped nations and races of the earth, and therefore based 
upon force. 

3th January, 1922. 


The true thinker can dispense with llu? eclat which attaches to the 
leader of partisans. Therefore lie will act without presumption or egoism 
knowing that his own errors and those which he combats are alike necessary 
forces. 


— Aurobiml 


The skill in spying other** faults 
When to oneself is turned, 

Will quickly lead to path of grace 
And end in God-1 i.'e earned. 

— Ytijii'iX'allcya. 


* 

By meekness conquer wrath, 
Falsehood by truth, 

Meanness by gen* runs gifts, 

Tran egress ; on by ruth. 

— Mahal'h'iuil’t. 


[Translalims bv M. M. Ch \TTKRjr ] 



A MASQUE OF EARTH AND MAN 

(A pageant of Wild Nature, lamed, despoiled, restored anew.) 

. By Arthur Geodes. 

I have set down this description of a little chdshd’s 
(farmer’s) pageant, held at Sriniketan, the department of "Rural 
Reconstruction of Visvabharati, the Santiniketan University, 
not only because of the appeal made by the spontaneous loveliness 
of its playing, under the open sky, but also because, l> lirmv 
who saw it, it seemed in its small way significant, not as an 
achievement, but as a beginning. 

Many who saw Rabindranath's Spring Festival in Calcutta, 
last February, must haw felt that here was an achievement full 
of suggestive beauty, a promise of new awakening, in and 
through drama, for Bengal and for India. There is need for, 
and there are signs the world over of such renewed and living 
drama which shall fearlessly play the great realities of Earth, of 
the Elements and of Life; of Nature and Humanity, lire this 
can come to its own, country and town must make a great partner- 
ship once again ; and thus, arresting the decay of civilisation and 
renewing the sources of life, bring forth an ennobled art. Or, if a 
metaphor be allowed, nothing short of a true marriage between 
Town and Country can accomplish this. 

The City, as it were, begets for good or for ill, — the Country 
bears. And as, ere true marriage can take place between min 
and woman, the subjection of woman must end, so must the 
City cease to exploit the Country. Only thus can a worthy 
civilisation be born of these. Now-a-davs, the spiritual as well 
as the material relation is all awry, and a return for physical life 
and spiritual refreshment to the country is needed. The 
dwellers in the City, if they remember Nature at all, think of her 
as a Hack-ground, forgetting she is Mother, loveable to those 
who seek her, generous to those who serve her, and yet relentless 
to those who desert her. 

Ill Europe jwiets write verses alxml the “Great God l’an" 
and Nymphs and Fauns,” till we are sick, but Heracles is 
01 gotten. Small wonder, for lie is the labouring countrv man. 
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not the erotic idler in the woods. Nor is the true Heracles the 
mere gladiator Hercules of late Roman statuary, but a man of 
the people. He performs, not feats, but twelve great labours; 
in which cleansing a filthy stable is counted along with the slay- 
ing of the lion which raided the flocks, and the stag and boar 
which trampled and rooted the crops. And Heracles likewise 
destroyed the hundred-headed Hydra of the swamp — Malaria in 
very truth. Such tasks as these await the generous-minded 
youth of India. 

Through the conception of forces at play in Nature, of 
human labour at work in its many ways, we pass from the ac- 
ceptance of the world, fixed as it is, to a sense of its changes and 
a glimpse of our power to remake it. Effectively to realise this 
in Nature we need the imagination of meteorologist, geologist 
and biologist, freed from terminology'. To realise the possibili- 
ties before our Humanity we must, above all, call u]x>n the men 
of creative imagination, the Poets, to be makers again, to set us 
aflame in the realisation of achievement. 

“To purge the soul with pity and terror” is the purpose »i 
tragedy', say the Greeks, and of comedy : to renew youth with 
laughter. There is a third need, yet unnamed. While the 
first two tell of sorrow and happiness, lifting us, at their best, h< 
remembrance of great love, the third should tell of the passage 
from doubts and fears to faith and hope, freeing and visioning 
these. 

The nations boast their heritage and its preservation ; would 
that they might claim its worthy continuation and unification. 
Priests have averred : “Our truth is eternal. God has spoken 
through his prophets; all that follows needs must be repetition 
or heresy.” Rut we are not content with the works of the artiVts 
of the past which have expressed, however ‘immortally'’, the 
truths of hunger and of love. We would have fresh witness 
borne in every generation. The truth is eternal, but i($* forms 
change. Are we to go on worshipping the stump of some inighlv 
oak because it was once the I/>rd of the Forest? Let 11s rather 
behold fresh life in the acorns it has scattered and sow fresh 
forests to cherish its memory. So, for the forests of the mind, 
they need re-sowing. 
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Of old, men beheld the eternal realities — the conflict of 
life and death, of hunger and love, of building and breaking — 
with wondering eyes, and so created the great legends. The) 
were not so much in touch with Naturg as in her grip, and she 
in their’s, a loving or terrible, but close, embrace. It was because 
early man saw realities vividly, that he could see them 
dramatically — or indeed, could not help seeing them so. 

To come to our masque itself, the ‘play -wright’ knew only 
a few words of the several mother-tongues of actors and audience ; 
nor were the ‘cast’, though all Indians, able for the same reason 
to converse freely with one another ; so speech was ruled out. A 
field for stage, with a clump of mango trees for back-ground, 
prohibited change of scenery. Lanterns were the only available 
footlights. The players were mainly hard-working young 
chasluis, so that rehearsals had to be few. Lastly, there was no 
‘ professional’ to guide or direct, nor hardly anyone of much 
experience. Such were our difficulties, worth re-calling because 
they typify the difficulties with which rural India has had to 
contend from its earliest history till to-day. 

Yet these difficulties proved our opportunity. Wordless 
continuous action was needed, by groups, led bv one or two 
players who knew the scheme thoroughly. Chief of these was 
our Rishi, leader both in his symbolic part and very actively on 
the stage, being obeyed all the better because he was our rishi 
and leader in our daily work and life. Our lighting, low in the 
beginning, rose to brightness with the fire-light, fell when this 
was quenched, and shone again, with returning joy, when the 
hearth fires were re-lit. To tell the story and explain it, a 
simple prologue was sufficient. And lastly there were the songs, 
adding rhythm to the movement, raising each climax to poetic 
emotion, and giving poignancy to the succeeding silences. 

Our main artistic resource, however, had to be visual, — as 
was the way in which ancient India had solved the same problem. 
Her visual presentment of religion had made for unity, convey- 
mg her ideas from region to region in a laud of some two hundred 
and fifty tongues with the help of her wonderful system of pil- 
gt images. Not only were images of the gods made for all to 
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behold, but great rituals were designed, making use of fire and 
water, flowers and art-ware, processions and mystery plays. 
Europeans are apt to overlook this ; perhaps the literate classes 
of India are likewise in danger of forgetting its value, .when they 
recoil from the limitation of “idols”, or rely on an education from 
which all visual training, and what is more, imaginative 
experience are excluded. 

To one at least of the auditors, however, there lay a deeper 
suggestiveness in the artistic form of our masque. For, while 
a cinema story needs its ‘captions’ flashed on at every turn 
to explain the incidents of its plot, our mode of presenta- 
tion required 110 interruptions of this kind. It promised, 
and partly realised, a form of drama which by its simplicity and 
completeness achieved unity. Just as when we watch the pass- 
ing of the thunderstorm we need no further information about 
the incidents than what is given bv the eye. The dark clouds 
mass; there follows the climax of lightning flash and thunder 
peal, as the storm gallops on overhead ; then the downpour 
dies down till, at length, the darkness is but a distant blur; and 
finally the sky clears to a more resplendent brightness. 

In such a simple and unified presentation as ours, there la/ 
the germ of a form of drama, as yet perhaps unnamed — thotigli 
Masque or Pageant seems to come nearest; meaning by musi/n. 1 1 
symbolic presentation, and by jui^rnnl something processional ia 
character. Such a new form of drama should own a com p! etc m ss 
of curve, a totality which would be its power. Were it merely 
an illustrated lesson in history or geography, artistic illy it would 
count for nothing. 

The movement of history also has its unity and flo’A. 
It is not the sum of two personalities that counts when they 
meet, it is their relation, invisible, surpassing both, — not the 
arithmetic of it, but the mystery of a unity in the making*! 1 The 
same is the case with the whole human race, of whom it is not 
the sum total which is important, but whose relation with 011c 
another is humanity, culture, civilisation, religion, — reaching 
back to prehistory and across continents. To achieve adequate 
expressions of this would indeed be to create new drama. 
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Without claiming to have seen and planned so far, this 
much became clear to me, as the masque took form and 
grew, that here, in our fields, the great forces of Nature are 
at work, 01* nowhere. Here as we pass a Santal, bow in hand, 
we are actually witnessing a people in the process of breaking 
new ground, as did our forefathers before history. Here is 
still taking place the meeting of Aryan and Prc-Arvan as in the 
days of the Vedas, and we have our part to play in it, for better or 
lor worse, — let us trust it will be for the best. Here is going on 
the ceaseless decay of country and country-life, and its continual 
reconstruction by the peasant, in which we mean to join him as 
his ally, no longer his burden. 

Our pageant then was an attempt to describe, with the help 
of the actual actors, but without words, what is to be seen going 
on around us in plain and field, in the drought and in the rains, 
.—the cutting down of the forest, the eating away of the pasture 
slopes by the yearly advance of the khoai, the rain-scoured ravine, 
picturing desolation . 

Secondly to recall the problems which our forefathers 
encountered and solved, as we see them recapitulated in the case 
of the Sautals, passing from hunting to farming, taking up the 
mattock and lying aside the bow, — still at the starting point, 
left far behind by the others. 

And then, also, to remind us of the falling away of the 
villages, tragically visible in the tumble-down homesteads, the 
worn look of the women, the weary stoop of the men, the listless- 
uess of the emaciated, pot-bellied children. 

And lastly to show a glimpse of the future, a vision of the 
fruits o! which we are in quest, to cheer us on our adventure, to 
prevent our steps straying away from our goal. 

In Jkmtiniketan we have the opportunity and duty of taking 
part i it the arrest of the Desert and helping forward the green line 
() f life. I felt there it as cosmic struggle in which our lives are 
wund up and wished to make all share a vivid sense of impending 
•uiger and of the need for united effort against it. 
t , our little play, whvh represented what can he seen 
1 'mg place, on any day, at any moment, anywhere along the 
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two-mile road from Santiniketan to Surul, could yet be a pageant 
with India, Asia, indeed the World, for a stage and Past, Present 
and Future for its time. Either the universe is a unity, an 
immense moving order, or the faith of Science and of the great 
Religions, alike, is naught ! 

THE PLAY. 

Introductory Sckne 

[ Darkness has fallen. A fcie lanterns and the using moon arc the only 

lights .] 

Out of the shadows steals the Hunter, his dark glossy skin gleaming 
dully, a feather in his hair, a skin round his waist, his bow on his shoulder. 
Peering ahead into the darkness, as lie creeps forward he seems to sigh: 
some prey. Swiftly he unslings his bow, kneels, aims and shoots his 
arrow. Darting into the bush he finds and returns with the carcass over his 
shoulder and throws it down in the middle of the clearing. And he gives 
vent to his joy in a dance of triumph round and round his kill. 

Even as he dances, unseen by him, a K-cond figure glides through Hi- 
cover of the trees, 'freezing* motionless as the steps of the first tun 
towards him, advancing with a stealthy rush as they turn away. 

Soon the Hunter tires of his dance, and squatting on the ground begin ; 
with quick fingers to skin the dead creature, unaware of danger. InM.mtb- 
the second figure has sprung up, for a second, to his full height, sv.in , . i t in. , 1 
his rude battle axe in wild threat, and then again, crouching low, v irib’ 
stalks the first, — the Hunter hunted ; the prey, Man. 

Yet Peace must appear in time. And behold, from out of the de| th ■ 
of the tree shadows, there comes forth a tall and reverend seeming man. 
His long garment of woven stuff shows him 110 hunter; his umveapomd 
hands, his serene countenance betoken a forest sage, a Rislr. 

As he steps into the clearing, the Rishi raises his eyes and therein him 
catches sight of the two Hunters, the second axe in hand, almost upon the 
first, about to attack him unawares. At the same moment, the attacker to> 
becomes aware of ! h_- new-comer's gaze, fixed on him, and pauses, alarmed 
and irresohre, not knowing what to make of ths majestic figure, so fearless, 
so awe-inspiring. The Rishi’s signs of peace, withal of command, draw the 
Hunter with compelling force, till at last they bring him in obedient sub- 
miss'on to the sage's feet, where he throws down his weapon. 
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The clang of its fall startles the first Hunter, who turns, perceives a 
r { V al, and immediately jumps up, fitting an arrow to his bowstring; where- 
upon the attacker, repenting of his momentary weakness, seizes again his 
rejected axe.* Between the uplifted weapons of the Hunters, — whose hesi- 
tation, in awe of the third comer, is about to be overcome by their rising 
greed for the spoil lying in view, — the Rishi swifty places his own body, 
thus forestalling death. 

Attracted and overpowered by this new force of peace, weaponless yet 
defying destruction, they are drawn, irresistibly, to approach the sage, 
furtively eyeing each other the while, till at length they take the djnst of 
his feet together, and surrender to him their weapons, — which are returned 
to them only after the rivals have at length been persuaded to greet each 
oilier in peaceful amity. 

Then the Rishi points to the ground around them, with signs as ot 
tilling and sowing, and when they have undeiViood, he despatches the 
Hunters with a wave of his hand, each to his tribe, to bkl them assemble and 
join in the new endeavour for common welfare. And both go bounding off. 

ACT 1. 


The lirM Hunter returns presently with his tribe, the Santals. O 11 
come, the Santal braves, leading with their drums, followed by the women 
and girls, linked arm in arm in long rhythmic line, hands bv their shh>; 
and soon their murmuring swells into a soft, sweet, treble- song, their 
narcli becomes variegated with the tripping motion of their bare feet to and 
I"'), making their whole line swing backward and forward in ipiiet, perfect 
harmony. [ The Sani'nl »• omen wear a single web of country doth, draped 
mind Ihc waist , and falling to the (inkle. The upper end , threw, over 
flic breast and left shoulder, is caught in again at the wa:*t, leaving bare 
ihc beautiful polished brown of aims and side. The hair is combed neatly 
hack, with perhaps a red flower as a crest. .1 necklace and an anklet cow- 
Wrtc their adornment.] 


As we look on, the rhythm slows down, and at a sign from the 
R^lii, the drummers vary their lead, and a new song and dance gathers 
and grows around the changed beat of their drums. The' women now 
kan forward, arms out, still linked, clapping their hands in unison. iu*t 
a50VC ^ lc ground, pressing forward ;.nd yet forward in tluir tuw movo- 
still with that pretty pacing to and fro, full of grace and locking 
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rhythm. This is the dance of the rice planting. The wisdom of the 
Rislii, manifested in the quiet joyful purpose of the women, has begun its 
work. [With the growing of the corn and the tender cradling of dormant 
life in the earth, as well as in hearth and home , the how md the spear 
are hid aside , forgotten . Soon there shall be food for all. No longer 
need the aged and ailing he abandoned on the trail they have grown too 
tired to follow , nor the itcw*born babe exposed in the forest . The 
old shall watch the hearth fires, — for with the fields have come the home- 
steads, — and garner the wisdom of the generation ; and childrcn 9 and 
calves and lambs , shall be reared along with the harvest.] 

.Meanwhile the second Hunter also returns with his kinsfolk, late 
enemies of the first tribe, hut now induced by the Rislii 10 take their places 
in the new festival. 

The sun shines , the rain poms down in showcis. 

The leaves glisten in the Bamboo grove, 

The smell of the newly tilled earth fills the air ; 

Our hands arc strong, ami our hearts glad, 

As we toil from morning till night to plough the land. 

The spirit of a youthful poet dances in swaying cadence 

Along the meadows, willing its poems of green lines , 

Stirs of thrill ripple through the ripening rice field , 

The Earth's heart is joyous in the sunny October hours, 
in the cloudless night > of the full moon, 

As vc toil from morning till night to plough the land. 

[ Time flo., v f*d in tair pageant, and already the harve f :< begun. Ana 
with the hnrvcA conns the ails, — of song giving lings L* words with 
melody , — of colour blossoming in the many lined apparel and adornments of 
the harve shrs.] 

As the song dies down the Fire springs up,— no mere camp lin- 
but the health of home:, a centre of warmth and light, of the’ good l lot 
of food for the body and of the birth of the wondering of the sp rit. 
And the Rislii standing by, with radiant countenance, glorifies it in ^ lCSC 
age-long words from die Rig Veda : 

77/ » gras have established here, in great beauty , Agni , the bright , 
with Iks Inighl 1 harioi, v hose every law is golden. . . • 
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The resplendent , joyous god , Agni, on his oharioi, has * with his might 
encompassed I the dwellings.. ..May we honour in our house , with beauti- 
ful prayers, his commands who is rich in manifold prosperity. . . . 

words wliicji have come down to us from just such a primeval birtli- 
cclcbration of Fire, just such a significant moment for mankind. 

And thus was celebrated their union round the common hearth. 


ACT II. 

[ Yet of this fire beware l For , with the jungle burnt down for 
clearings, with the ' forest * felled to 'fields', wild woodland giving place 
to bare tillage and pasture, even the saplings cut to feed the fire and 
the seedling trees cropped by the gouts with greedy poisoned lip*, the pro- 
tecting power of the forest is likewise destroyed. So the rains wash away 
the soil, baring the cuith to its bones of rock, paying in turn the penalty 
of an ever-lessening abundance in tluir own showers , leaving the hater- 
level, too, to sink lower and lower, so slohly that none foresee danger, but 
all the more surely for that. And the fiery heal burns up the raw, scarnd 
soil, destroying all fertility and fruitfulness.] 

In our masque the destruction of centuries lias to be shown in a 
moment’s breathless action. The harmless-seeming lad who fir>i lit the 
fire, at the very moment when the invocation closes, leaps out 
across the flames, scattering the embers and whirling a lathi , its 
ends lighted torch-wise, round and round bis body in dizzy 
circles, its double flares making mystic figures about his shining limbs, 
on the back-ground of the darkness, as lie dances his terrible dance — the 
Demon of Fire — scattering tile assembled folk in wild alarm; till at last 
the Haute expires and lie vanishes into the night. 

Then in the half-dark, come back the affrighted people to the scattered 
embers of their hearth. As they return, slowly, droopingly, they become 
award of the stealfhy approach of nil ash-coloured figure — Drought ! 

The Rislii is the first to confront him, seeming for a while to stay him 
hy virtue of his mantras. . . . 

PitiliSs darts of fire strike r thirst pang in the heart of the sky. 
bights arc sleepless, days long and languorous , scorched with heat. 

I hem the tired doves crooning with plaintive notes 

from behind the withered boughs , 

And I watch the sky for the triumphant storm 

to food with its caress the waiting earth. 
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But what avail prayers alone? For now, a second gaunt figure 
joins the first,— something gleaming whitish, with dark, hollow eye- 
socket's — death-bringing Famine ! 

To escape their deadly advance, the people retreat, and cy<en the Rislii 
stands helpless, facing the terror. Mother Earth, at their devastating touch, 
falls into a death-like swoon — her green mantle overlaid by a dustcolourd 
shroud. 

A hoarse triumphant! cry rings through the sky. It is Drought calling : 

0 Desert come ! 

In stalks a kingly figure, tall, silent, stern, unchangeable,— the Spirit 
of the Desert. On his head the nomad’s kerchief of many colours, bound 
with a cord, in his liatiul a dry, leafless rod. From his shoulders falls a 
long burnous of reddish hue, [ the dull red of exposed lalerite that glares 
ot us from the khoai, the desert at our door, which marches with steady 
relentless pace upon the pale , wasted yellow of the withering pasture, 
slowly devouring our substance , and undermining our very homesteads. 
So it has been and still is, right across Asia, across the world.] His 
standard bearer, gorgeous in his yellow robe, leads the way bearing high 
his golden banner, — the burning Sun, maker and destroyer. Pitilessly 
calm, King Desert reaches and occupies his throne. Drought crouches 
in obeisance on his right, Famine on his left ; and from his standard, 
planted in the centre, there flames over all, the Sun. 

ACT III. 

[Ho w can the tong centuries of Desert rule be expressed in makc-br!ievi ■ 
though these be but moments in the vastness of Time ? A long pause v -v ,i 
for this in our masque , received in hushed silence by the audience.] 

At length on their expectant cars sounds the Poet’s Song of I,ai)uu r 
written to be the working song of a new generation of thinking tillers of 
the soil, working for its reclamation as well as for that of the whole of bifa 

Clearer and louder grows the Song. In come onr chdshds , swinging 
their spades to break through the dead crust of the earth, to clear and 
make the pathways of the future. Round they go merrily forming ami re- 
forming their groups to the swing of their melody (Desert grimly watch- 
ing the while from his throne) . 

And then comes singing the spirit of Water, a sweet child figure, wtf* 
pretty motion, followed by a troupe of children, rippling a long web of 
sky-colourcd doth, to n present thu flow of water in her wake, joining i 11 tllc 
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chorus of her song. They follow the new path, made by the chdshds for their 
wavy dance. And, as Desert watches, he frowns in alarm, for all the 
innocence of their play. Nothing daunted they continue their dance till they 
reach Mother Earth, wlierd she lies forgotten at the feet of King Desert. 

Come thirst-quenching water ! 

Well out in liquid rapture rending the bosom of the hard ! 

From the mysterious dark leap out in overflowing streams , — 

Come, you who are pure ! 

The sun waits to welcome you, for you are his playmate. 

Ilis lyric of light wakens golden songs in your heart . 

Come, you who arc radiant ! 

What magic spell has the desert demon cast on you, 

and made you captive with his fetter of rocks ? 

Break r our prison walls ; come running out with your current, 

free and dancing, 

Come, you who arc strong ! 

The cool touch of Water, the sweet message of her song, rouse Earth 
from her long swoon. Her dust-coloured shroud slips from her body, 
revealing her robe of fresh, living green. Earth awakened by Water's kiss 
shall be restored once again to h,«r life-giving power. Tlic Desert dynasty 
of centuries conies to its end, for at that s>oft touch its spell is broken. 
Desert vanishes, Drought and Famine fleeing after. 

Mother Earth is then crowned and garlanded and enthroned, where 
Desert lately ruled, to a happy song of harvest and of joy. Her lictors 
are the farmer lads and lasses, who bear not the axe and rods of punish- 
ment, but the golden reward of sheaves of corn that burst their bonds and 
scatter the blessing of their grain. And as they lift up their voices the 
old exiled peasants return and join the chorus. Two brawny chdshds , 
hold aloft green saplings on either side, and the standard bearer of the 
Sun lifts up his golden disk, streaming this time with joyous rays, giver 
and friend of Life again. The fire, re-lit by him who erstwhile was the 
Demon St Destruction, leaps up from the hearth, tamed again into home 
life, shedding and scattering its dancing rays on all. 

C om,’, Fire, touch our lamps, 

Shed Ihy light upon our weal and woe, 

luring radiance to on 2 strength, 

l et peace shine in thee and love and the welfare of our house. 
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Come by thy sacred path, thou who art good. 

Make our sleep secure , our awakening auspicious , 

Watch untired, like mothers eyes, in the nights of our suffering , 

And add thy smile to our festivals . f 

All now join in a procession. First come the Santal braves with 
their sonorous drums, and soft, sweet fluting, the long line of graceful 
brown maidens and wives swaying after them, full of the merriment of 
their own song. [Filly is the first place taken by the Santals, that gentle 
and loveable race, even now passing from a hunting life to the first stages 
of pastoral life and cultivation, — still winning ploughland from woodland , 
and leading lambs where leopards prowled.] Then follow the other 
peasants singing triumphantly too: the boys bare to the waist for work, 
some swinging spades, some beating green branches, some yellow sheaves, 
on either side of Mother Earth ; the girls with their shining vessels their 
bright dresses and their flowers ; the little children flitting in and out vBl 
the time, sometimes joining the ranks of the dancers, breaking away when 
they move too fast, running after the others and tumbling over one another, 
and linking arms as and where they can, laughing all the while. 

The cymbals that ring in the right and the left hand of Time 

Drive away sleep , and with their rhythm awaken dance 

in planets and stars . 

They ring in the flower , in the thorn , 

in the ebb and flow of the light and the shadows , 
in the joys and sorrows of Life. 

To their rhythm , waves surge up in the sea of things, 

At their clash of black and white, colours break out in rapture . 

Let the lute of thy smiles and tears be tuned to their cadence , 

For there sounds the drum calling thee to the dancing hall 

* of Life and Death. 

And, in cheerful medley, the audience rose and joined tlic 
procession as it thus wended homewards drumming, dancing 
and singing; the younger joining in the fun, the elders follow- 
ing more sedately after; all seemingly content. 

And so our Pageant ended. 



NARAYANA : THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF 
UNIVERSAL HUMANITY. 

By BiriN Chandra Pad. 

\ 

PART I. 

The Theory of Brahman. 

All men are essentially one. But this fundamental unity 
of man is not an undifferentiated but only and always what may 
be best called a self-differentiated unity. It is not uniformity 
that must be realised by the obliteration of all differences, but that 
true unity which is not destroj-ed but is always progressively 
perfected by holding and harmonising within itself endless 
diversities of what may be called its limbs and organs. 

All the endless divergences in the physical, psychical, social 
and spiritual structures and tendencies observed among men, — 
differences that constitute their individualities or personalities — 
do not destroy but rather, on the contrary develop and fulfil this 
fundamental unity of their common manhood. This fundamental 
unity of man is realised not by the negation or elimination of 
these individual or national diversities and differences but only 
by their evolution and perfection. For, this fundamental Unity 
of Man is not a mechanical but an organic unity. Tn this view, 
what we conceive as the collective man or the Universal Man is 
a highly developed and complex organism. The different 
individuals or groups of individuals, whether tribes or laces or 
nations, are organs of this complex organism. Organs have their 
meaning not in themselves, but in the common life of the 
organism to which they belong. This common life of the 
organism also works through the increasingly intimate co-ordina- 
tion and harmonious activities of its diverse organs. Individual 
humans as well as the different national groups into which 
mankind stands divided bv territorial demarkations and historic 
associations as well as by the pro-historic peculiarities of their 
physical, mental and social structure, that lend their distin- 
guishing marks and notes to their respective cultures and civilisa- 
tions — all these must realise themselves in and through the 
common life and evolution of Universal Humanity. 
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Maxi is an organism himself. He is ail end unto himself. 
This end constitutes the real meaning and value of his 
personality. As a person, man represents the fullness and 
perfection of his Maker, potentially. The mystery of the 
human personality is also the eternal mystery of the persona- 
lity of the Ultimate Reality called Brahman, or Paramatuia or 
Bhagavan in our language, and God by the Europeans. This 
personality of ours is revealed through the endless differentia- 
tions of our inner life and the outer relations through which this 
inner life realises itself. Man is a self-conscious, self-deter- 
mining, self-revealing and self-realising being. This self-cons- 
ciousness comes in and through his realisation of himself as at 
once both identical with and different from his objects. Incon- 
ceivable difference in unity and unity in difference — inconceiv- 
able, that is, by the categories of formal logic — constitutes the 
fundamental basis of our personality. 

The self-same fact of identity in difference and difference 
in identity, is also observed in the relations between human 
individuals and human societies on the one side, and what we 
call Universal Humanity on the other. Individual humans and 
different social groups are parts and limbs of this Universal 
Humanity, and stand in a relation of identity in difference and 
difference in identity with it. Men must realise their perfected 
personalities not isolated from or in antagonism to other human 
personalities that constitute the diverse limbs and organs of this 
Universal Humanity. Even so must the various groups of 
humans, called tribes or races or nations, similarly realise the 
fullness and perfection of their group-life not apart from or i:i 
opposition to the life and movements of this Universal Humanity, 
as expressed through the multitudinous ail'd diveregcut lives and 
activities of the countless individuals and numerous nations 
composing it, but always in and through this larger iuid more 
complex life and movement. This Organism we call Universal 
Humanity. 

2 . 

The usual tendency of modern thought has been to regard 
Universal Humanity as a logical abstraction. To the multitudes, 
whether in India or Europe, this Humanity is only a gcneralisa- 
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(ion /if tlie common experiences of human history and human 
evolution. But there have been seers, even in this age, who 
have cognised this Humanity, not as an abstraction, but really, 
as a Being.\ Joseph Mazzini was one of them. 

About a hundred years ago, Mazzini defined this Humanity, 
which had become the war-cry of the movement of social and 
political reconstruction in Europe initiated by the French 
Revolution, as a Being. To Mazzini this Humanity was a 
Person. It was really the revelation, to him, of the Divine 
Personality on the plane of human consciousness and human 
relations, both individual and social. This revelation was the 
most valuable of Mazzini ’s contributions to the social philosophy 
of the last century. 

In this view of Humanity as a Being or Person, Mazzini 
found a final solution of the international rivalries that had al- 
ready appeared as the most powerful factor of modern European 
history and evolution. These rivalries and conflicts were the 
inevitable logic of the dogma of Right upon which the French 
Revolution wanted to build a new earth and a new heaven. 
Mazzini thoroughly exposed the necessary implications of this 
dogma of Right, which sets up competition in place of co-opera- 
tion, conflict in place of camaraderie, aiul resistance in place of the 
surrender of narrow interests and separatist conceits, as the law 
of social and international life. 

Though it had raised aloft the standard of universal revolt 
against the existing social and political order that denied the 
clen.entnry rights and liberties of the many for the free pursuit 
of the seliisli ends of a few, in the name of Equality, Fraternity 
and Humanity, the French Revolution had failed to discover any 
principle of social life'aud duty that would reconcile all conflicts 
of particularistic interests in the larger life of society. In his 
conception of Humanity as a Being, Mazzini discovered this great 
principle, and in the name of this Humanity, lie called upon the 
lighting peoples of Europe, to get rid of what he described as 
flic “incubus of the French Revolution.” 

3 - 

Christian humanitarians have also sought to realise this 
Humanity as a Being or Person. To them Christ represents this 
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Universal Humanity ; He is the embodiment of it. To -them 
Christ is the Word of God, the Word that was from the beginning 
with God, that is God, the very God of God. And Humanity i s 
the manifestation of Christ 011 the social plane. To Christian 
consciousness, Christ has always been the perfected life of Man 
in God and the perfected revelation of God in Man. Christ has 
therefore been always regarded as the revelation of the Perfect 
Man. He is the Universal Man. Christ is what we would call 
the Regulative Idea in Human Evolution, in modern parlance. 
Christ is, to the devout Christian, the Ideal towards which 
Humanity, both individually and collectively, has been moving 
through the processes of inner mental and spiritual, as well as of 
outer cosmic and social evolution. 

This Christ is a Being, a Person, a self-conscious, self- 
determining, self-realising and eternally self-realised existence, 
eternally reaching out to Himself, in and through the processes 
of cosmic and historic evolutions. In his conception of 
Humanity, as a Being, Mazzini only rationalised and universalis- 
ed this Christian conception of Christ, by setting it free front 
the trammels of Christian dogma and Christian particularism. 

4 - 

The idea is however found not only in Christian thought 
and consciousness but also in Hindu thought and eonsei'm.mc.- 
Our word for Humanity is Nardyana. And I venture to >iv 
that the concept Ndrdyana is certainly more comprehensive itii 
rational than the concept Humanity. 

Humanity, on the very face of it, is an abstract noun. It 
clearly the result of a generalisation of our experience of men in 
the collective. The “it}'” is a sign of f.his abstraction. Hut 
there is no suspicion of any such abstraction or generalisation in 
the concept Ndrdyana, a compound of two Sanskrit words, ntiru 
and ay ana. N&ra is a derivative of nara (man) and means a 
collection of men. Ay ana means refuge, or basis, or that which 
holds a thing within itself. (1) 

Ndrdyana is the great and complex organism that 

(0 N/'r'iyaua has another meaning also. Kara means water, and Ayatia 
refuge. l*h is is* found 1*1 a Puranic episode. I shall consider this later when u-’“ 
cussing tiie Puranic conception of NAriyana. 
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holds together both individual humans, and the different 
huinhu-groups or communities of men. N&riyana holds the entire 
human race within himself, as liis limbs and organs, through 
which he works out his eternal ends in creation. This NdrSyana 
thus corresponds very closely to the Humanity of European 
thought, but Humanity conceived not as an abstraction or 
generalisation, but as a Being as it has been realised by Mazzini, 
or as the Christ realised by Christian consciousness. 

Like Christ, our Narayana is also a Person. Christ 
is the Second Person in the Christian Dogma of the Trinity. 
There is not exactly the same, but a very closely similar concep- 
tion in Hinduism also. This trinitarian idea in Hindusism is 
found fully developed in our Vaishnavic thought and realisation. 
And it is significant that Narayana has been identified in this 
Vaishnavic Trinity, not with what may be called the Second 
Person of it, but with its First Person. Narayana is only another 
name for Bhagavdn <>r the Supreme Lord. 

5 - 

This Hindu conception of the Trinity, in which Bhagavdn 
stands for what may be called the First Person in terms of 
Christian theology, is found clearly indicated in the well-known 
text of the Bhagavata Purana, which says : 

Radanti tat-tattvavidas-tattvam yaj-ifianam advayam 

Brahmeti paramatmeti bliagavaniti shabdyate. 

Rendered into English, this means that those who know 
the tattva (ultimate reality) call that one-and-undivided jndnam 
or consciousness as tattl'd, which goes by the name of Brahman 
(in the Upanishads), Paramdtmd (among the Yogins) and 
Bhagavdn (among the Bhdgavatas, or the followers of the way 
of Love and Faith]* # 

Brahma, Paramdtmd and Bhagavdn are not three separate 
entities, but only three names of one and the same Truth or 
Reality* The Sanskrit term tattva has a deep meaning. Tattva 
means that which ail enquirer seeks to know. Here, in this text 
°f the Bhdgavata, as indeed in all our theological or metaphysi- 
cal literature and speculations, tattva means that which answers 
the universal query regarding the origin of the universe, its 
continuance in existence, as well as its filial destiny. 
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As man stands before this world, three questions rise in his 
mind : (i) he sees things that were not in existence coming’into 

existence before him, and he asks — whence do these things that 
were not before come to be now ? (;7) He sees that objects which 

thus come into being, continue to be ; and he asks — hWw do things 
that come into being continue to be? And (in) lie sees things 
that are now, pass away the next moment ; and he asks — whither 
do things that are, pass away at their disappearance or dissolu- 
tion ? 

These are the three universal and eternal queries of the 
human mind. These three questions constitute the great riddle 
of the universe. And our ancients gave the name of Tallva in 
that which gives a final answer to these three eternal and uni- 
versal queries, — which solves this great riddle of the universe. 
The Upanishads found the solution of this Riddle in Brahman. 

6 . 

We have the details of this solution very dearly staled in 
the Bhrigu-Varuni episode of the Taittiriya l-panishad, aa 
episode which, incidentally, throws a significant light on 
the method of ancient Hindu speculation. 

Blirigu, the son of the sage Yanina, having acquired l'nli 
knowledge of what may be called the pliciionu nul world, a>- 
proached his father and said — “Teach me about Urahman. “ 

Yanina replied: These senses, this mind (sen- o.-iaai . 
this understanding, these are the instruments of the knowier- 
of Brahman. Seek thou to know Brahman by nieditaboa 
And to help his soil in his meditation, Yanina g.u.e him da 
following formula : 

Yato va iniani bhiitani jayantc, Yena jatani jivanti, 

Yam prayantyahhisainvishanti, Tad vijijnAMisva, Tad Brahma. 

That from which those nhj, 'i ts have conic into being; That 
by which, having conic to being, these objects continue t» be; 
That towards which these objects are continually moving and bd 0 
which they enter at their fund disappearance nr dissolution ; l lull 
is Brahman. Seek thou to know That fully. 

Bhrigu, so runs the story, thereupon commenced to meditate 
upon the meaning of this formula. Shravanam , Mananaiu, and 
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tfidhidhydsanatn, — these constitute the recognised process of the 
realisation of Brahman in the Upanishads. What Varum here 
calls meditation or tdpasyd is completed in these three steps. 
First shravanam, literally means to hear. Hearing instruction 
from teache^or scriptures is the first step in this process. The 
true teacher is one who has realised the Truth, which he teaches, 
in his own thought and life. 

He who has known Brahman can alone teach about 
Brahman. And the test of the knowledge of Brahman is laid 
down in the Upanishads which declare : 

Rhidyatc hridaya-granthi-schidyante sarva-samsayah 
Kshiyante chasya kannani tasinin drislitc paravarc. 

He who has seen the Supreme Being or Brahman, in His 
dual aspect of the transcendent and the immanent, — or as 
revealed in and through this phenomenal world and as eternally 
standing beyond this process, eternally self-realised and self- 
existent, the One Undivided Consciousness, — finds all the knots 
of his heart loosened (or all his sell-regarding desires absolutely 
banished), all his doubts absolutely dispelled, and all his self- 
regarding activities exhausted. 


These three, namely, freedom from all self-regarding 
desires, or in other words, complete indentilication in thought and 
emotion and volition with the Universal ; complete freedom from 
all manner of doubts regarding the truth and reality of Brahman, 
or in other words, unshaken and unshakeable faith, due to direct 
cognition, in the Presence of Brahman ; and complete freedom 
from the bondage of works, which bondage is created only by 
self-regarding desire for the fruits thereof, or, in other words, 
absolute consecration of all life’s activities to the service of the 
Lord and the pursuit* only of Universal ends; — these are the 
evidences of true knowledge of Brahman. 

An & shravanam means receiving instruction or heaving of 
the truth and nature of Brahman from such a teacher, or from 
those scriptures that contain a faithful record of the direct 


co guition of Brahman by seers and sages. 

1 ^ cuftuse whatever is recorded in the ancient books that are 
*" Popular reverence, cannot claim true scriptural authority. 
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Ancient Hindu canons of scriptural interpretation, therefore, 
laid down the definition : adrishtdtmakam shdstram. It means 
that that alone is true scripture, or sn-shdstra, which 
reveals that which cannot be perceived by the senses, or establish- 
ed by the laws of logic, or the familiar methods of deduction or 
induction. 

But this definition of scripture was found to be insufficient. 
Because we have in the ancient books all kinds of statements 
which can neither be verified by our sense-testimony nor estab- 
lished bv deductive or inductive logic. For instance there arc 
stories of magic and incantation, and of rituals which are supposed 
to produce certain results in the unseen worlds. Are these to be 
accepted as authoritative scripture? These considerations led 
to the enunciation of the next canon — namely, mdksha-pratipddu- 
kam shdstram, that alone is authoritative scripture or sn- 
shdstra, which establishes salvation. 

And, finally, as it has been repeatedly proclaimed in all tbc 
scriptures that salvation comes only through knowing Brahman, 
that alone is true scriptural authority, whether in the Vedas or 
in any other sacred books, which treats of the nature and 
knowledge of Brahman, or lays down rules and instructions for 
knowing Brahman. 

7 - 

But what we hear from our teacher or what we read in tii.- 
scriptures are mere words; and words are mere sounds that .-cA 
to signify some truth or reality. Unless we have dire. I 
cognition of this truth and reality, the words of the mo:-', 
qualified teacher or the most authoritative and canonical scrip- 
ture, must remain to us mere meaningless jargon. In seeking 
to seize the truth and reality of llje... meaning of sueli 
words, we must, therefore, try and get the actual experiences 
which are sought to Ik* expressed in these instructions. The 
next process in the acquisition of the knowledge of Brahman is, 
therefore, mananam. This mananam has been defined as 
vichd ra-pit rvaka »? gu ru-slidst ra-vdk yd rl hudhd runa , meaning 
thereby, the realisation or understanding of the instructions of 
the teacher, or scriptures, by a critical examination of their 
meaning and import 
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.The first step in this mananam is the study of the words of 
the teacher with the help of what we now call textual criticism. 
After the meaning of the instruction is established with the help 
of grammar^ and lexicon and its full import and implication 
discovered by an examination of the text with its context, we 
must, in the second step, examine this meaning by applying to 
it the laws of logic and psychology. But this is not all. After 
the meaning has been tested by logic and psychology, we have 
to reproduce in ourselves the same spiritual experiences which 
have revealed the truth to the teacher or to the anciert seers 
and sages whose words are recorded in the scriptures. This is 
the third step in the process of mananam. As long as this ex- 
perience is not reproduced in us, the instruction of the teacher or 
the scriptures remain mere heresav, and hearsay is not know- 
ledge. And the object of mananam is to secure a correct know- 
ledge of the meaning of what is heard from the teacher or read 
in the scriptures. 

After mananam comes nidhidhydsanam, /.<•., repeated 
concentration of the mind upon the meaning of the words of the 
teacher or of the scriptures, as realised by mananam. This 
repeated thinking of the truth enables us to live in an unbroken 
consciousness of it. It is only then that the Unseen 
becomes as if it were seen, and the disciple lives, even 
through his very senses, so to speak, in the realm of the 
Supersensuous. These three stages of sfiravanam, mananam 
and nidhidhydsanam sum up what is called tapasya in the text 
cited above. 

8 . 

Bhrigu, the son of the sage Yaruna, after hearing the text 
about Brahman Tirtm his father, went and commenced 
to apply himself to seize what it actually meant and 
icproduce the experience that stood at the back of it, and make it 
part ol his own inner thought and life. This was liis tapasya. 

In the course of his mananam Bhrigu evidently asked 
himself the questions : Whence do objects that are not, come to 
*7 l^»w do things that are, continue to exist ? And, whither do 
tf° when they disappear from the plane of this 
existence? And the first thing which he seemed to have dis- 
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covered, was, that of these three states, he knew only something 
about the middle one. We know neither the beginning nor the 
end of phenomena. Living things continue to live through the 
food they take. This food is again what lends them ^he strength 
and energy to reproduce life in their progeny. Finally, when 
living things die, they become food for others. 

In this crude way, Bhrigu seems to have meditated upon the 
meaning of the formula given him bv his father. His father had 
presented Brahman to him in terms of what is called x in algebra, 
and in his first attempt Bhrigu found the value of this unknown 
quantity in A imam. The literal meaning of annum is food. But 
here, in Bhrigu ’s first solution of the riddle of the universe, this 
annum evidently stood for the material basis of this world-process. 

And Bhrigu went to his father and said that he had found 
Brahman : Annum is Brahman, (a) 

That was really what we would now call the material theory 
of the universe, — the highest generalisation of the physico- 
chemical sciences. 

9 - 

Yaruna said : Go and meditate again. By meditation 
shalt thou know Brahman. Bhrigu went once more to media te. 
But this time the object of his meditation was really no longer 
the original formula of Yaruna, hut the conclusion 
which he had himself arrived, namely, that /hiu.c.i H 
Brahman. From annum have all objects come into being - hv 
annum do all objects live, to annum do all objects return at liiru 
dissolution. He asked himself now — was this really verified In 
experience ? 

And the answer came clear and distil*.***? that it was not so- 
For though matter can explain matter, it cannot explain the 
mystery of life- Annum or food has no value to the dejid. It |S 
the living alone that continue in life through what they eat. Lie, 
therefore, controls food, and not food, life. Or, to speak in terms 

f’l T'l tin- Ki>«-Vr<ln 1. r’7. -this Annam is \\<>rs 1 ii]i)><c! as a p«nl. It 1: ' 

Pitu llic-ri*. » xp’-iins Pi:u ns fr kj(J. "Pi til palaknm annam. M ITi-rw I ita 

Annum is tli as tin* Imldrr of all,- tin* snum* *»f all stn*n>»tli. Pifll ,s a . 

as liMiirii'M-iH , j'iv r <*f all ir ,Jf *d § tin- frit-ml of all, unrivalled snnriT of 
‘Oli I’ilt., <vn tin. a veils hold this atmosphere, i veil so do thou hold i L 

substance r>f all the worlds.” 
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of giodern thought, Matter has no meaning without Force. And 
the only force of which we have any direct cognition is the vital- 
force within us. From annam, Bhrigu thus rose to his next 
synthesis, which was Life, arriving at the conclusion that Prdiu 
or the Life-principle, is Brahman. 

In other words, in the second stage of his meditation, Bhrigu 
rose from the generalisation of the physico-chemical group of 
sciences, to that of the Biological group. He came to his father 
and said that he had found Brahman. Prana (Life) is Brahman. 

10. 

But Vanma said : Meditate again, bv meditation seek 
thou to know Brahman. This time Bhrigu started with an 
analysis of the phenomena of life; and he discovered that the 
evidence of life was in the activities of the senses ; and that these 
senses again operate through the tnanas, or the sensorium, called 
the eleventh sense in Hindu psychology. As from the conclusion 
of the Physical Sciences, Bhrigu had risen to Biology, so now 
from Biology he rose to the plane of Psychology. He went to 
his father and said, I have found Brahman — Manas is Brahman. 

11. 

But Varuna said, meditate again. Bhrigu went and com- 
menced to think on the phenomena of the mind, or to analyse 
our common sensations. And he found that the senses give only 
passing impressions of sense-objects. Neither the eye nor the 
ear nor any other of the senses give us knowledge of objects in 
their entirety. These senses are like so many mirrors before 
which a series of fleeting pictures are reflected in quick succession. 
Yet we sense objects not in parts but as wholes. How is this 
rendered possible? 

The answer Tvas, that behind the senses and the mind or 
sensorium, there is something else which is an ever-present 
witness sof the passing impressuius received through the senses 
and which, holding together in itself, so to say, these passing 
sensations, render our knowledge of sense-objects possible. 
This something is Vijndvam, or what may lie rendered in 
English as the Unity of Consciousness, or the Self. 

In other words, Bhrigu had risen by successive steps from 
t ic conclusion of the Physico-Chemical Sciences, through Biology 
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and Psychology, to Metaphysics or Philosophy. He went to^his 
father and said, I have found Brahman. Vijudnam (the Absolute 
of the Metaphysicians) is Brahman. 

I2 * ' 

Nevertheless Vanina once more said — Meditate. Bt 
meditation must thou seek to know Brahman. Bhrigu now 
commenced to examine his last conclusion and he discovered that 
though Vijudnam explained everything else, from our 
experiences of the material universe to our cognitions of our 
own self, there was one universal and outstanding fact of life 
which it could not explain. That fact was what our ancients 
called Anandam (joy). There is dnandam in the movement of 
the senses towards their respective objects. There is dnandam 
in the exercise of the mind. There is dnandam in thought and 
meditation. This fact though present in all phases of life, can 
be explained neither by the physical or mental sciences, nor bv 
metaphysics. Bhrigu, therefore, finally arrived at the conclu- 
sion that anandam is Brahman. Literally this dnandam means 
the state of joy or bliss. The nearest modern approach Lo this 
concept, dnandam, is what we now call self-realisation, or more 
accurately, the supreme joy that results from our realisation of 
self. 

Bhrigu went to his father and said that he had found 
Brahman. Anandam (Jov) is Brahman. From dnandam haw 
all things come into being, by dnandam are all things maintained 
in existence, towards dnandam do all things move in the course 
of their cosmic evolution, and into dnandam do all things enter 
at their final disappearance or dissolution. 

Varuna at length was satisfied and signified his approval 
by citing the text : 

Yato vaclio nivartante aprapya manasa salia 

Anandam Bralimano vidvdn na vibhdti kaddchana. * 

Those udio find this anandam (joy in the realisation of 
Brahman) which cannot be expressed in words, nor even 
conceived by the mind, stand not in fear of anything. 

*1 ■ . 

I3 ‘. . 

This Bhrigu- Varnni episode is significant as an illustration 
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of the peculiar genius of the Indo- Aryan mind. The process 
by which Blirigu reached to the knowledge of Brahman is a per- 
fectly rational and scientific process. He started in his search 
of Brahman or the solution of the Riddle of the Universe, from 
the positive* world of sense and matter about him. And step 
by step he rose in this search, from the highest generalisation 
of the physico-chemical sciences to that of biology ; from the 
generalisation of biology he rose next to that of psychology; 
from the generalisation of psychology lie rose next to that of 
philosophy or metaphysics which is the Science of the sciences. 
But even here he did not find the final solution of his problem. 
Front the generalisation of Philosophy (in its narrow sense of 
the science of the unity of consciousness, or what is called 
vijiidnam in the Upanishads) Blirigu rose finally to the highest 
generalisation of /Esthetics. And this was the end of his quest. 
In Art or /Esthetics or what is called the Philosophy of the 
Beautiful, the master-key to the revelation of the mystcrv of 
which is Love, — Blirigu found the final answer to the problem of 
existence and the riddle of the universe. 

14. 

This remarkable episode in the TaiUinva Vpanishad 
contains, in a nutshell, the entire philosophy of Brahman or the 
Ultimate Reality, as discovered and verified in direct experience 
by our seers and sages of the age of the Upanishads. And the 
most remarkable thing about this philosophy of the Brahman in 
our Upanishads is its note of unity and universality. Brahman 
is the One-without-a-sccond. 

This Brahman is both the efficient and the material cause 
of this universe. Both the substance and the form of this 
universe is front BrJunan. What people sense as matter is only 
the thought or idea of Bralunan expressing itself to the senses 
ln tern^ of the senses. What people call sentient creatures, 
•ire only the revelation of the Life of Brahman on the cosmic 
plane. What people know as their self or soul is oulv the 
eternal self-consciousness of Brahman reflected, so to say, upon 
tie mirror of the human consciousness. And what people call 
l^y or bliss is the Anadam of Brahman, who is the Soul of all 
nandant. All creatures enjoy life, through participation, in 
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a very small measure, in the Anandam of Brahman, so say our 
Upanishads. 

This philosophy of Brahman, as developed in our Upani- 
shads, is the earliest, and, in a very material sense, the highest 
and grandest attempt of the human mind to reafli out to -i 
rational synthesis of the entire body of the varied experiences 
of man, physical, intellectual, emotional and volitional. 

*5- 

Here, in the Blirigu-Varuui episode we find an attempt to 
build up the doctrine of Brahman or the Ultimate Reality, or 
what modern philosophers call the Philosophy of the Absolute, 
upon direct human experience and a synthesis of all the sciences. 
Here, we find that the way to Brahman, in whom is the highest 
self-fulfilment of man, and in whose knowledge alone must lie 
seek and find his salvation from the bondage of self and sense 
and sin, is the way of universal human culture. To truly know 
Brahman one must know both nature and man, or in other 
words, one must be rn rapport with the entire range of human 
culture and be established in conscious and full fellowship with 
every part of the universe. The pursuit of universal culture and 
the cultivation of fellowship with all things and all men ball 
severally and collectively, becomes thus an essential religion.-; 
duty to the seeker after Brahman. Salvation comes only 
through knowing Brahman. This knowledge of Brahman conn s 
through knowledge of His Self-revelation in this Univer-':. 
The call of Brahman is thus the call of the Universe. True 
knowledge of Brahman is the cognition of the Universal in and 
through the endless particularities of cosmic phenomena ami 
human life and thought. It is the consciousness of the funda- 
mental unity that underlies the uiullitiidinoiTSTdivergeiices of our 
sense-perceptions and our thought movements. 

Yaschdyam asminakase tejdinnyd’mritaniayah purushah sarvaoflbhub 
Yaschayam asininatinani tcjdinayo'mritainayali purusah sarvinubhuh 
Tvameva viditva atimrityumeti n&nyali pantha vidyati’yan&ya. 

The Self-illumined mid Immortal Person who cognises all 
things in this limitless spare about us; the Self -illumined "'and 
humor l at Prison who cognises everything in this self of ours; 
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by knowing Him alone can we attain the life eternal; there is no 
other way to salvation. 

This Self-Illumined and Eternal Person who knows and 
holds all that exists in space is the basis of the mathematical and 
physical sciences. This Self-Illumined and Eternal Person who 
knows and holds in His knowledge all the experiences of our 
inner life is the basis of all our knowledge of ourselves. Both 
our individual and group life eternally rest upon the eternal 
and progressive self-revelation of this Eternal Person, in and 
through the lives and thoughts of individual humans and 
universal human history. This is the logic of the philosophy 
of Brahman as developed in our ancient Upanishads. 

Here we find religion and culture pursued as one and the 
same way to the highest self-realisation, the final salvation, of 
man. Here the highest and truest God-consciousness comes 
through the vision of Universal Humanity as revealed in and 
through progressive universal human culture. 

But in the Upanishads we do not find the highest revelation 
of Indian Thought and Culture; though they contain the seed 
and promise of all subsequent developments. The Upanishads 
themselves reveal the ultimate Reality in its dual aspect of the 
Cosmic Soul and the Over-Soul, though the emphasis is perhaps 
especially laid on the former. This Over-Soul is called 
rmiiiiatnid in our language. But the last word of Hindu 
culture is neither Brahman nor Paraindtind, but Bhagavdn. And 
the nighest revelation of Bhagav.in is in X dray ana. The Philo- 
sophy of Sarny ana is built upon the Philosophv of Brahman, 
Parental ina and Bhagavdn . This Philosophy of Brahman sought 
to be briefly indicated here is, therefore, the first bonk of the 
Philosophy of Ndytyana , which is our word for Universal 
Humanity. _ . 
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THE FUTURE 

From "Conservation and Progress" 

By Sri Aurobindo Chose 

The future is a sphinx with two minds, an energy which offers itself 
and denies, gives itself and resists, seeks to enthrone us and seeks to slay. 
But the conquest has to be attempted, the wager has to be accepted. We 
have to face the future’s offer of death as well as its offer of life, ami it 
need not alarm us, for it is by constant death to our old names and forms 
that we shall live more vitally in greater and newer forms and names. 

Go on we must ; for if we do not, Time itself will force us forward in 
spite of our fancied immobility. And this is the most pitiable and dangerous 
movement of all. For what can be more pitiable than to be borne help- 
lessly forward clinging to the old thitt disintegrates in spite of our effort:* 
and shrieking to the dead ghosts and dissolving fragments of the past, to 
save us alive? And what can be more dangerous than to impose 
immobility on that which is in its nature mobile? This means m 
increasing and horrible rottenness ; it means an attempt to persist n»i .«s 
a putrid and stinking corpse instead of as a living and self-renewim: 
energetic creature. 

The greatest spirits arc, therefore, those who have no fear of th<’ 
future, who accept its challenge and its wager ; who have that sublinu- 
trust in the God or Power that guides the world, that high audacity of the 
human soul to wrestle with the infinite and realise the impossible, that 
wise and warrior confidence in its ultimate destiny, which mark the avatars 
and prophets and great innovators and renovators. •’ 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

By Rabindranath Tagore 


A letter from Europe addressed to me contains the following 
interesting and suggestive observation about the spirit of Indian 
religion : 

To me the great thing in the religious development in India is, that 
India was never imbued with the idea that man is the master of the world. 
On the contrary, he is subject to the same eternal law as the whole world, 
and his privilege is only that lie can realise that such is the case. Truth, 
that is to say vvliat really is, what docs not change, was the first principle 
evolved in the Aryan mind, and the great god-kings were the guardians 
of truth, of rita, the eternal law, even they not being above it. Therefore 
the Indian leaders of religious thought did not bend their knees before 
gods, but before the law, the eternal truth, which is the only eternal life. 
The idea itself was filled with life, sometimes conceived like a compassionate 
divine being, sometimes as eternity itself. . . . 

What I should like to tell Indian students is, that they should not try 
lo westernize their ideas, but to develop them, at the same time extending 
a sympathetic understanding to European conceptions. The ideals of the 
East and the West are like the two sides of a coin. Neither of them should 
be blotted out, nor should they be fused into one stamp, because then both 
•vould lose their value. 


It is very true that the higher Indian mind has been strongly 
possessed by the idea of the immutable law guiding the sams&ra, 
the ever-moving scltenfe of things. This eternal expression of 
law, as the writer of the letter says, is what really is; and in a 
later period, this same idea was developed into the karma theory, 
—the doctrine of existence as an interminable chain of causation. 

f has its genesis in man's desire to be released 

^roni the limitation of what is. The crudest magical rites, how- 
Ver Wc * r< ^ °r meaningless they may appear, have in some vague 
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manner this freedom for their object. Man is the only creature 
who is a born rebel, never reconciled to the conditions of hj s 
existence. In the depth of his nature he carries an instinctive 
faith in the paradox that the completeness of reality consists in 
the endless contradiction of what does exist and what should exist. 
His literature and art find their inspiration in the ever-present 
suggestions that come from beyond the boundaries of his senses, 
and yet seem closer to him than the obvious. 


The negative aspect of Christianity is in its desire for salva- 
tion from the original sin which burdens the nature of man, and 
the negative aspect of the Indian religious ideal is in the dvsirv 
for mukti, the deliverance from the ties of existence itself, — lliv 
perpetual movement engendered bv the self-winding machine of 
law. 

Christianity has its positive aspect in man’s aspiration for 
his acceptance by God through love. In Indian religion, the 
positive aspect is in the desire for a complete union witli the 
supreme Being, who is above Law. ,So, though on the one hand 
the Indian has acknowledged the sovereignty of law in his own 
destiny and that of the world, on the other he believes in tut 
possibility of taking his place at the fountain-head of law, win iv 
there is complete freedom. Even those of us who behove h 
astrology do not deny that man by virtue of spiritual attainim.:; 
can free himself from the decree of the stars ; for law holds g.rl 
only in the region of nature, and not in that of spirit. 


Iu the Upanishad it has been said : 

Bhayiidasyagnistapati bhay&ttapati suryah. 
Bhayadindrasclia vayuscha mrityurdliavati panchamah. 


Fire hums and the sun gives heat for the bhayam (fear) of 
this Being; His fear moves the clouds and winds and deaths 
activity. 

This bhayam (fear) is the law ; it can never be broken ; death 
is as much under its sway as life itself. It is hardly necessary 
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to point out that this law is called fear, because in law is implied 
punishment. 

On the other hand, it also has been said in the Upanishad : 

Anandiidhyeva khalvimani hhutani j£yant6. 

All these that have been born have issued from him whose 
nature is bliss. 

This bliss (dnandam) which is in perfection, in the fulness 
of freedom, is the Supreme Truth. 


To have to acknowledge only law, and not freedom, as the 
ultimate reality, is terrible — like an eternal prospect of foreign 
subjection. One must never accept such tyranny, for it is un- 
alloyed evil. There is an extreme section of Buddhists who have 
proclaimed war to the knife against bhava, against to be. For, 
according to them, to continue to exist is but interminable 
slavery. They preach spiritual nihilism, and interpret nirvana 
as uttermost extinction. The V punished, however, while ac- 
knowledging the prevalence of bhayum, of law, in the universe, 
asserts that the supreme Truth is dnandam, the bliss which is 
freedom. 


But how to reconcile the pair of contraries — law and 
freedom ? 


A student has to labour with the law of words before he 
understands the language in which a poem is written. If there 
were nothing but <hcse laws of grammar and philology, never 
leading up to that positive satisfaction which it is the object of 
lliepoemjlo afford, then the student would have the right to claim 
freedom trom the barren drudgery of his class teaching. But 
when, through increase of knowledge, he realises the creative bliss 
which permeates the poem, then though the law still remains to 
inle the /orm of the verse, his freedom is effected. Then his 
" n i°> nient moves with, the inner current of creation and he attains 
true union with the poet himself. 
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The real freedom from the bondage of words is, therefore, 
not in avoiding the poem, but in the realisation of its ideal unity, 
its ultimate truth. Moreover, for a student it may be easy to 
give up his studies by absenting himself from his class, but for 
a man it is impossible to free himself from the web of existence 
by running away from it. Therefore he must rely solely on his 
truer vision, in order to be able to transmute reality for himself, 
so that it may lose its aspect of bondage. 


It has been said : 

Yadidam kincha jagat prana 6jatl nihsritam. 

Mahadbhayam vajranuidyatam ya etadviduraniritaste hhavanti. 

This world with all that it contains vibrates in life having 
come out of life. It is the great bliayam (fear, law) — a suspended 
thunderbolt. Those who know its truth become immortal. 

The ceaseless movement of this world has its continual 
source in a boundless Life, also the source of Law, the law 
that cannot be broken with impunity. And yet, at the same 
time, those who realise its truth are freed from the bondage ol 
mortality; for just as the prosody is not the poem, so this Law is 
not the Supreme Truth itself. 


Generally speaking, the West believes more in movement 
than in a goal — not in the game, but in the eha.se. She secir* 
to have her doubts as to whether there is anything whatsoc'vi 
which is ultimate. She is bent upon realising her daily wages 
in cash throughout the passage of her life, strenuously snatching 
her dues (where possible, even more than her due) from the g>"‘!> 
of the passing moments. She is ever busy lighting her street 
lamps one after another, doubtless an important duty, ’but she is 
not at all suie about the lamp of her own home. 


India has her strong faith in the truth which is The 

process which she has adopted to reach it, is named bv her . 
Yoga. The special mental attitude which Tndia has in her reli- 
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gion is made clear by this word yoga whose meaning is effecting 
union. 

Union has its significance not in the realm of to have, but 
in that of to he. To gain truth is to admit its separateness, but 
to be true is to become one with truth. 

Most religions which deal with our relationship with God 
assure us of some reward if that relationship be kept true. This 
ieward, call it merit, or heaven, or salvation, lias an objective 
value. It gives us some reason outside ourselves for pursuing 
the prescribed path. We have such religions also in India. But 
the religion evolved from the Upanishad has for its ally the 
practise of yoga, which is the discipline adopted for the purpose 
cf union — union with the supreme Reality that comprehends all 
things. 


Yoga is for tile union with the all, which is not the sum total 
of tilings, but the truth which dwells in them and beyond them. 
For the person whose spiritual sense is dull, the desire for realisa- 
tion is reduced to physical possession, an actual grasping in space. 
His longing for magnitude becomes not an aspiration towards the 
great, biu a mania for the big. But the spiritual realisation of 
the all, which lies along the process of yoga, is not through 
augmentation of possession in dimension or number. For, un- 
ending quantity is merely limits made endless, which is not the 
same as the unlimited. The truth that is infinite dwells in the 
ideal of unity which we find in the deeper relatedness of all things 
m this world. This truth of relation is not in space, it can only 
be realised in one’s own spirit, because it lies in the spirit of 
things. Ekadhaivjnudrashtavyam etat apramoyam dhruvam — This 
infinite and eternal has to be known as One. Para akasat aja atmi— 
this birthless spirit is beyond spare. 


Our union with this spirit is not to be attained through the 
nun< ^ F°r. our mind belongs to the department of economy in 
tie human organism. It carefully husbands our consciousness 
01 its narrow range of dealings with the phenomenal world. It 
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is like a bull’s-eye lantern which restricts the illumination* to a 
particular spot, setting up a boundary of division between its 
special purpose and all that lies beyond it. It is the object of 
yoga to help us to transcend the limits built up by mind. On the 
occasions when these are overcome, our soul is filled with joy, 
which indicates that through such freedom we come into touch 
with the Reality that is an end in itself, and therefore is bliss. 


I believe it is not an uncommon experience for us to come 
to moments of perfect mental detachment when our soul seems to 
flow into the things that are before it, when a tree standing in our 
view comes as intimately close to us as our breath itself. It is 
not a state of blurred perception, but of freed consciousness over- 
flowing its banks of mind — drowning the facts of things and 
finding its way into the truth which is their spirit. 

It has often been said that this religion of yoga, owing to its 
monistic quality, does not assist the growth of moral character. 
I cannot accept this as true. In other religions, their bass o f 
morality is in the faith that moral laws, having God’s own sanc- 
tion, must be obeyed to please Him, to avoid incurring His wrath. 
In the religion of yoga, the moral path of goodness, far fr< m 
being ignored, is more intimately realised as the only true p.a'i 
of spiritual union. Therein, a sin is a sin because it is a lib- 
cord which loudly intensifies our egotistical separateness from the 
Universal 


This verse from the Upanishad will dxpiain the point : 

Esha Dcvo viswakarnd mahatma 
Sada jananain liridayc sannivisthah 
Hrida manislia manasahhiklipto 
Ya ctadviduramritdsto bhavanti. 

This is th r fJivinc Being whose activity comprehends th# 
whole world, who is the great soul ever dwelling in th^fiearts 
of all people. 7 h >sc who realise Him with their hearts au<l 
understanding minds clear of all doubt, become immortal. 
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Our union with a Being whose activity is world-wide and 
who dwells in the heart of humanity cannot be a passive one. In 
order to be united with Him we have to divest our work of selfish- 
ness, we must work for all. When I say for all, I do not mean 
for a countless number of individuals. All work that is morally 
«ood, however small in extent, is universal in character. Such 
work makes for a realisation of Visvakarmd, the World-worker, 
who works for others. In order to be one with this Mahdtmd one 
must cultivate the greatness of soul which identifies itself with 
the soul of all peoples and not merely with that of one’s own. 


This helps us to understand what Buddha has described as 
Brail nm-vihara (living in Brahma). He says :* 


Do net deceive each other, do not despise anybody anywhere, 
never in anger wish any one to suffer through your body, words, 
or thoughts. 

Like a mother maintaining her only son with her own life, 
keep thy immeasurable loving thought for all creatures. 

Above thee, below thee, on all sides of thee, keep on all the 
World thy sympathy and immeasureable loving thought which is 
without obstruction, without any wish to injure, without enmity. 

To be dwelling in such contemplation while standing, walk- 
ing, sitting, or lying down, until sleep overcomes thee, is called 
living in Brahma. 


* P an *P :,, ain iiikuvvt’tha 

nmmu'tlin katthadii naiif katichi 
satin A 

Ni'miia ui.'imiaKva dukkliamicvhcya. 


Mi'tt.iiu’li.i sav 'v.ilnkaMuiiii 
M.iu.isam Muva\r .1 pa rim. maw 
r.Mhaiii a-Uio rl:a tiriyafu’ha 
Asaim .ulham nvcr.inus.ip.uiaui . 


Mala \ at ha tiiya n/ puttaw 
Ayusa tka puttnin :mtirnkkh£ 

Uvinnpi savva hliiitlsu 

^knia sanibh/ivavo a par 1 ' mail a mi. 

„ «• •• 

* ^ "^J^apunka— Kh , i<lilai.: ,l| ikK' a, l'arl 
Also, vSutlanipata ( 1 — S). 


Ti It ha m rhat.in ni>innov.i 
Sayino \.i y.ivalassa viviatamulillii' 
Ktawi satim adhilllu'yya 
iirahni.imctaw viharamidhamahu 

I (Khiuldakapatha' -S.o.iv 


An<l Tttibutlaka ..-I Translated l.v I>i«rlivl. I.elxn mid I., lire de< Puddlw, s. 
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Ya etadviduramrit&stt bhavanti. 

r 

Those who realise Him transcend the limits of mortality , not 
in duration of time, but in perfection of truth. Man attains in- 
finity by becoming one with the Infinite. 

It must never be thought that this ideal is more of meta- 
physics than religion. On the contrary, the idea it represents is 
like light itself, which has to be perceived in order to be under- 
stood; it cannot be explained by analysis. So long as it is not 
perceived, it is like a written piece of music to one who is deaf. 


What then shall be our ideal ? Unity for the human race by an inner 
oneness and not only by an external association of interests ; the resurgence* 
of man out of the merely animal and economic life, or the merely 
intellectual and asthetic, into the glories of the spiritual existence; Ilk 
pouring of the power of the spirit into the physical mould and mental 
instrument. So that mail may develop his manhood into that true siipcr- 
manhood which shall exceed our present state as much as this exceeds the 
animal state. 

— Aurobindo. 


The prevalent notion that Gautama (Buddha) was an eiicmv * i 

Hinduism is nothing but a misconception. Til's is not tin iv* 

Gautama was born and brought lip and lived and died a Hindu. Vino 
was not much of the metaphysics and psychology of Gairuiia which dime! 
be found in one or other of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of bis 
morality could be matched from earlier or Liter v Hindu books, burii 
originality as Gautama possessed lay in the way in which lie adapted, 
enlarged and systematised that which had already been well said by 
others ; in the way in which he carried out to their iogical conclusion 
principles of crjuitv and justice already acknowledged by some of the most 
prominent Hindu thinkers. 


-Rhys Davids, quoted in ,f Prabuddha Widrata 
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WITH THli SONG I AM A SONG 
(From the Original of Rabindranath) 

The morning’s skies do shimmer, wistful, dank, 
With glistening dews and bright ; 

The casuarinas on the river bank 
All glimmer in the light. 

Within my breast they seem 

To press and throng and teem : 

So that I know full well 

The universe does dwell 
On the shoreless sea of dream 

A lotus gay and bright. 

This truth I know, at last, — 

I am a voice out of the vast 
Upsurging Voice, and with the Song 

A song, a life that's linked along 
With Life, a light that darning lends 
Dark meshes of the night. 


TransUtcJ by Kiirnsii C11. Sen 
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[Extract from Report on Collaboration in Work on Mahabh&rata by Prof, 
N. B. Utgikar, of Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona.] 

I have the honour to submit the following report on my missif m ,,{ 
Collaboration on behalf of our Institute with Professor M. Wintcrnit/. ^ 
present at the Visvabharati University, Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

The work on the Mahabharata, being done by the Visvabharati, m;jy 
be thus summarised : 

There has been opened at the University a class of advanced San^kru 
students, and the class is conducted by Prof. Wintcrnit/., with whom the 
Principal of the University, Pandit Vidhu-Shckhar Bhattacharya, Slnistri 
Mahashaya, often collaborates. 

The students are many of them graduate of :he different 
Universities, who want to Karn among other things, ti;e methods ,.f 
cally editing Sanskrit texts In the class now King held, there are ab-ut 
ten students including two lady students three being graduates one, a Fir t 
Class M.A. of the Calcutta University, the other an Honours II. A. sf .L 
Bombay University, and the third a lady Graduate of the Benares Univeisi' . 
Prof. Wintcrnitz reads with this class some critically edited Sau>krii 
.and freely discusses its readings etc. 

This class sometimes turns into a literary Society, wlun st n« i4 *-.i - ■ 
papers or submit the results of their research work, and discussion 
led of course by the Professor. 

A critical edition and a critical study of the* Mahal iliaratn luir.g oia 
of the objects lying for nearly a generation’s time nearest to the Prof >-or ' 
heart, he had chosen fin consultation with me) -a p;»rt r>f the Mnliahlianii 
itself, wherewith to initiate his students into the methods of roll-rins 
MSS for the purpose of editing texts from manuscripts of different i' ,vcn * 
sions and in different characters; the Professor had also fixed upon tlw 
critical edition of the Virataparvan of the Mahabharata, issued by tlu 1 
Institute, as the text to be used to illustrate the practical application of tlu 
principles of textual criticism. Tims, before I joined there, the class as 
abov r * constituted 1 1 ; <\ nlreadv begun to collate the manuscripts of the in* 
adhyiiy t of the fir->t hook of the Mahabharata from Bciinnli, N:*HT> an< ' 
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Soiftlicrn MSS, and had also read and discussed the first four adhyayas of 
the Vir&taparvan, sloka by sloka. 

The method of collating Manuscripts which was being followed differed 
however from the one followed at the Bhandarkar Institute. The former 
is the individual system, ours is the group system. That is, in the former, 
each student is given a separate MS and is required to collate it and work 
at it separately; his work is then examined later. In this case, the labours 
of the students arc kept quite detached from each other, and have to be 
checked separately. In the group system, the work is collated (say from 
ten MSS) all at once by say ten students (or even less) and the work or 
each can be checked on the spot. 

Now my collaboration was mainly concerned with the first two of the 
three aspects of the work mentioned above. As soon as I could take part 
in the work, Prof. Winternitz asked me to explain the method of collating 
MSS followed at the Bhandarkar Institute. This I did in brief, and lie 
readily agreed to give our system a fair and full trial. We all began there- 
after to collate, on appointed days, the MSS of the Mahabharata, sitting in 
one group. 

I must here mention one fact which will certainly be of the greatest 
value in the near future to the Institute’s Mahabharata work. It is, that 
the Visvabiiarati University has. within a wonderfully short time, collected 
quite a number of very old and very good Sanskrit MSS in different 
characters, among which arc of course included MSS of the Mahabharata. 
This is due to the untiring and devoted labours of Pandit Anant Krishna 
Sliastri who is there regarded by some as born with a Manuscript instinct. 
In the case of the part of the Mahabharata which we collated, there were 
six complete Bengali MSS (five of them on palm leaf), three Xagri and 
one Southern, in all ten complete manuscripts, of the first book of our epic. 
A richer and more diverse stock of MSS could hardly be desired. More- 
over fresh consignments of MSS were arriving almost daily, sonic of the 
bundles waiting to be unpacked and arranged. That most of these 
Manuscripts arc very old and very reliable was proved by certain 
unimpeachable internal evidence which being technical, need not be 
mentioned here. 

Proceeding with the account of the collation work : when before leaving 
the University, I asked Prof. Winternitz, which of the two methods he 
"ould follow hereafter, he said that it must still be regarded as an open 
question, and that he would decide in consultation with the students them- 
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selves. So far as I had ail opportunity of knowing the view of some of 
these (including that of the most intelligent of them) they declared tlieir 
preference for the group system, in as much as thereby each student 
would have an opportunity of knowing something about the text ami 
condition of all the other manuscripts, and would derive much benefit 
from a comparison of the differing text whenever such occurs. By reason 
of the very nature of our work and having regard to the fact that the 
MvSS we had to collate were more difficult to read than Xagri MSS, uv 
were unable to collate more than one hundred SI okas. But, as indicated 
above, even this little work has already sufficed to strengthen the conclusions 
on some important points, drawn long ago by Prof. Winternitz and by 
me on other grounds. 

It is more difficult for me to refer at length to the other work in which 
I participated, viz., the critical reading of the text of the Viriitnparvnii as 
offered by me in the Institute’s edition, a* it will readily be seen that this 
matter is more of a personal one. But this much I can say on the general 
principles and methods as applied by me, such as for instance the reasons 
why Slokas and lines are to be held a> “interpolated” in the text, or the 
standard to which the text of the Mahahharata should confoim, or again, 
the preference to be given to a particular group of MSS. I11 regard tu 
these, or otlu r methods of procedure, as applied in the Uxt and expLimd 
in the course of my introduction, there was never expressed any di.-sun 
from my present position by my two co-workers, either in the cia>s 
or in our private conversation. 

I cannot pretend that these two eminent scholars accepted eaeh .u.*i 
every single word of my present text. Tip’s is simply impossible. 1) «t 
our disagreement generally ranged round tile selection «»f particular n.w- 
ings in particular places, and in any case, never went beyond such minor 
questions as that regarding the value to be attached to better readings found 
in inferior MSS, as against inferior readings found in belter MSS, wh\h 
generally form the basis of the text. 

I must however leave this point here, for the reason already' ’mentioned, 
only putting on recoid that at times much illumination was thrown 011 
passages and readings which bad before remained obscure, with all the 
efforts I alone could bestow on them. 

There has been another direction in which Professor WTfftertiit/ and 
my humble self worked jointly. It is with regard to a scheme of woikmg 
out the filial edition of the Mahahliurata ami a plan of Collaboration belvu*- 11 
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Iudi»n and European Scholars (if this can be brought about) for working 
out the main edition. We spent a good many evenings over this, and as 
a result, have succeeded in putting together a number of proposals and 
principles for the final edition. I frankly acknowledge that the scholarly 
solicitude entertained by Professor Winternitz during nearly 25 years for 
a scientific and critical edition of the Mahabharata, and his wider and riper 
learning, are mainly responsible for the results achieved in this part of 
the work. 

This practically completed the work of mv mission. I regret that, 
for one week after my arrival at Santiniketan, I could do very little work 
on account of my illness. But for the rest of the period it was an unspeak- 
able delight to be discussing things literary, every now and then, with 
such eminent scholars as Professor Winternitz and Principal Bhattacharya, 
though I was often called upon to defend myself and even, on occasion, 
made to give up my ground, without sacrificing my general position. I 
may here add that Professor I.i-'miv t Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the French University at Prague) is at present at Santiniketan 
and lectures on Comparative Philology. He also evinced great interest in 
our work. 

To this intellectual delight, was added the kindness and courtesy of 
my Kuropum and Indian friends at Santiniketan with whom H was my 
privilege to conic in contact. I should also particularly mention the good- 
ness shown in various oilier ways bv the officers of the University, the 
Principal, the Librarian and the Local Secretary, to all of whom I am ex- 
tremely indebted. I regard it as my great misfortune that the poet, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore [(iuruiLva as he is called at the Asram) and Mr. 
C .F. Andrews, both of whom had personally evinced the liveliest interest 
in this plan of Collaboration between the two Institutions, were away 

during my stay at Santiniketan. 

• * 

In concluding this report, 1 should like to emphasise the desirability 
of maintaining and strengthening the bonds of fellowship thus happily 
established between the Bhaiularkar Institute and the Viswabharati Uni- 
versity. This last should continue to appeal to us here even at this distance, 
mostly as an Institution actively engaged in higher research work in 
Uiiental studies, receiving inspiration first-hand from a succession of 
brilliant wT-.^tern < hientahsts. The stay of Professor Levi and Professor 
Winternitz (and Professor Li'sny) has already imparted a welcome impetus 
n several directions. It is probable that another 1 Mricnlalist from the 
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West, Professor Geiger of Vienna, who is Professor of Avcsta and Sariskrit, 
may come and stay at the University next year. 

The Viswabharati University would also be of immense use to ihi s 
Institute in another direction. Reference has already been made to the 
successful attempt of the University to collect manuscripts. And judging 
from what has been already accomplished, the University should soon 
become one of the most important centres for Mah&bhfirata and other MSS 
in North Indian and Bengali characters. This our Institute could never 
afford to overlook. Lastly, there are scholars and personalities connected 
with the University, to whom, also, the Institute may have to look for 
various purposes. All this implies that the good relations, which I lmpc 
have been firmly established, should be steadily cultivated for the advance- 
ment of the one common purpose which both the Institutions have so nnuii 
at heart. 


Poona, the j/st March , 19.?.$. 
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The copyright of tlu- Bengali works (over 150 in number) of 
|{:,l»im 1 rnnatli Tagore has been transferred to the Visva-Bharati by the 
-i„t I h »v. The Bengali works are being now printed and published by the 
Vi>va- Bharat i Press. 

'flic* authorities of the Visva-Bharati are contemplating publication of 
;l vi-ries of anthologies and monographs on the Literartun, Art, Music, 
History and Philosophy of India. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

An Anthology of Vaisnava lyrics « «lil« •! by Rabindranath Tagore (with 
introduction and notes? . 

'flu- antlmlogv contains a selection of child poems which will have a 
spuial appeal for juvenile reader*. [ A?nii/y shortly L 

Vasanta Utsava. A new Song-play with nnwc by Rabindranath Tagore. 
v >;.icialb ci iinpi »*ed for tin Spline, Estival ilnld in Calcutta during the 
i.M week of Fibruaryi in which the Poet appeared in a leading role. 

SOME RECENT WORKS OP RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Ihiiyascliitta - A Drama l»v Rabindranath Tag. in As. - s - I.S’iiiiiiiii’i, 

Lipika — A B**ok of Short Studio in Pr**-e. Re. i-lj. [ Si/ ,1: 11/1 1 , /0J2I 
Sliisli 11 Bholanath - A Book of Child Pm in* Re. 1 jNnaniii r, /uJj j 
Mukta dliara — A I)iama of Human l : reed«im Rc . 1 -. ! .liiDimu, 1022 j 
biia Pancliasika — A Bunk of Eii't ' 1 Song- - . i 1 1 1 Mu*ic. R*. j -. |.\V;-‘ 

imj'rcssit'n | 

ENGLISH WORKS OP RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Published by McMillan & Co. 

Creative Unity ~A collection of l.ictun* and E*sa\s . Extra Crown 

s vo.. n net. Readers of Vi-va-bhaiati (JuarUrly will note the 
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THE 1NDCMRAN1ANS 

By Rabindranath Tagorr. 

Pods burst, and winged seeds are borne away by the winds 
to distant soils where, in combination with new environments, 
variations are produced, and nature, full of creative curiosity, is 
given opportunity for making new experiments. In the history 
of man, such experiments have been made with races, driven 
by some ethnic storm, who reached lands far away from their 
original habitation, different in climate and surroundings. 

The Indo-Iranian people, like a great river, started on their 
nomad career from their now-forgotten land of birth, in some 
obscure dawn of history. At last the current of emigration 
divided into two streams, one finding its destination in the west 
of the Hindukush, and the other pouring into the plains of India 
through some gap in its mountain barrier. There are vague 
records of a conflict of creeds in the Aryan race even before it 
bad bifurcated into its Iranian and Indian branches. And both 
these communities carried away with them the seeds of that 
conflict which aftcrwstfrds had their different stages of develop- 
ment in their respective soils. 

. The* two people, though racially one, were placed in 
environments which were greatly different. The Iranians had 
for their neighbours the western races of Asia, who, in the main, 
were their equals both in physical features and mental gifts; 
an d so. they were never faced with the multifarious moral 
a nd spiritual problems resulting from colour distinction and 
from conflicting contact with races most of whom were 
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inferior to them in culture. But such were the conditions which 
their destiny imposed upon the Aryans who came to India. 
There is also another fact, which distinguishes the Indian 
Aryans from all other branches of this race ; it is that they were 
the one people who evolved a civilisation of a high order in a 
country which is tropical in climate. 

That such difference of circumstances and surroundings 
should produce different characteristics in brother communities, 
separated for long ceuturies, is only what can be expected. There 
are scholars, who have taken up the task of comparing these two 
peoples, dwelling only on the contrast which they present in their 
ideals. But certainly it is of equal if not greater importance to 
trace some underlying strand of unity in their development of 
mind, owing to their common race. That their growth of life 
should take opposite directions reaching to absolute contradiction, 
cannot be natural ; and history, as far as it can be accurately 
traced, does not point in that direction. 

The most important of all outstanding facts of Iranian 
history is the religious reform brought about by Zarathuslitra. 
There can be hardly any question, that he was the first man wc 
know who gave a definitely moral character and direction to 
religion, and at the same time preached the doctrine of mono- 
theism which offered an eternal foundation of reality to goodi ,-ss 
as an ideal of perfection. All the religions of the primitive tvpe 
try to keep men bound with regulations of external observances. 
These, no doubt, have the hypnotic effect of vaguely suggesting 
a realm of right and wrong, but the dimness of light prodmes 
phantasms, leaving men to aberrations. Zarathuslitra was the 
greatest of all the pioneer prophets who showed the path of 
freedom to man, the freedom of moral choice; the freedom from 
Jhe blind obedience to unmeaning injunction^ freedom from the 
multiplicity of shrines which distract our worship from the 
single-minded chastity of devotion. 

To most of us, it sounds like a truism to-day when we are 
told that the moral goodness of a deed comes from the goodness 
of intention. But it is a truth which once came to man. like a 
revelation of light in the darkness, and has not yet reached al 
the obscure corners of humanity. We still see around us men 
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who fearfully follow, hoping thereby to gain merit, the path of 
blind formalism, which has no living moral source in the mind. 
This will make us understand the greatness of Zarathushtra. 
Though surrounded by believers in magical rites, he proclaimed 
in those dark days of unreason that religion has its truth in its 
moral significance, not in external practices of imaginary value ; 
that its value is in upholding man in his life of good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. 

“The prophet,” says Dr. Geiger, “qualifies his religion as 
‘unheard of words’ (Yasna 31. 1) or as a ‘mystery’ (Y. 48.3) 
because he himsejf regards it as a religion quite distinct 
from the belief of the people hitherto. The revelation ^e 
announces, is to him no longer a matter of sentiment, no 
longer a merely undefined presentiment and conception of the 
Godhead, but a matter of intellect, of spiritual perception and 
knowledge. This is of great importance ; for there are probably 
not many religions of so high antiquity in which this fundamental 
doctrine, that religion is a knowledge or learning, a science of 
what is true, is so precisely declared as in the tenets of the 
Gatbas. It is the unbelieving that are unknowing ; on the con- 
trary, the believing are learned, because they have penetrated 
into this knowledge.” (Y. 30.3.) 

We may incidentally mention here, as showing the parallel 
f(t this in the development of Indian religious thought, that all 
through the Upanishad, spiritual truth is termed with a repeated 
emphasis — vidyd, knowledge, which has for its opposite — 
avidyd, acceptance of error, born of unreason. 

The outer expression of truth reaches its white light of 
simplicity through its inner realisation. True simplicity is the 
physiognomy of perfection. In the primitive stage of spiritual 
growth, when man is dimly aware of the mystery of the infinite 
in his life and the world, when he does not fully know the inward 
character of his relationship with this truth, his first feeling is 
cither of dread, or of greed of gain. This drives him 
into wild exaggeration in worship, frenzied convulsions of 
ceremonialism. But in Zarathushtra ’s teachings, which are best 
reflected in his Gathas, we have hardly any mention of the 
ritualism of worship. Conduct and its moral motives, such as 
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Vohumano, Asha and Aramaiti, have there received alnfost^the 
sole attention. 

The orthodox Persian form of worship in ancient Iran 
included animal sacrifices and offering of haoma to the daevas. 
That all these should be discountenanced by Zarathushtra, not 
only shows his courage, but the strength of his realisation of the 
Supreme Being as spirit. We are told that it has been mentioned 
by Plutarch, that “Zarathushtra taught the Persians to sacrifice 
to Ahura Mazda ‘vows and thanks-givings’.” The distance 
between faith in the efficacy of the bloodstained magical rites, 
and cultivation of the moral and spiritual ideals as the true form 
of worship, is immense. It is amazing to see how Zarathushtra 
was the first among men who crossed this distance with a 
certainty of realisation which imparted such a fervour of faith to 
his life and his words. The truth which filled his mind was not 
a thing which he borrowed from books, or received from 
teachers ; he did not come to it by following a prescribed path of 
tradition, but it came to him as an illumination of his entire life, 
almost like a communication to his personal self, and he pro- 
claimed this utmost immediacy of his knowledge when he said : 

When I conceived of Thee, O Mazda, as the very First and 
the Last, as the most Adorable One, as the Father of Good 
Thought, as the Creator of Truth and Right, as the Lord fu 
of our actions in life, then 1 made a place for Thee in my very 
eyes. Yasna 31.8. (Translation D. J. Irani). 

It was the direct stirring of his soul which made him say : 

Thus do 1 announce the Greatest of all ! I weave my songs 
of praise for him through Truth, helpful and beneficent of all 
that live. Let Ahura Mazda listen to them with His Holy Spini, 
for the Good Mind instructed me to adore ‘Hint; by his Wisdom 
let Him teach me about what is best. Yasna 45.6. (D. J. Irani.) 

The truth, which is not reached through the analytical 
process of reasoning, and does not depend for proof on sonic 
corroboration of outward facts or the prevalent faith and practice 
of the people, — the truth, which comes like an inspiration, out of 
context with its surroundings, brings with it an assurance that 
it has been sen* from a divine source of wisdom, that t e 
individual who has received it is specially chosen and therefore 
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has # hi£ responsibility as the messenger of God. Zarathushtra 
felt this sacredness of his mission and believed himself to be the 
direct medium of communication of Divine Truth. 

So long as man deals with his God as the dispenser of benefits 
only to those of His worshippers who know the secret of propitiat- 
ing Him, he tries to keep Him for his own s£lf or for the tribe to 
which he belongs. But directly the moral or spiritual nature 
of God is apprehended, this knowledge is thrown open to all 
humanity ; and then -the idea of God, which first gives unity only 
to a special people, transcends limitations of race, and gathers 
together all human beings within one spiritual circle of union. 
Zarathushtra was the first prophet who emancipated religion 
from the exclusive narrowness of the tribal God, the God of a 
chosen people, and offered it to the universal man. This is a 
great fact in the history of religion. The Master said, when 
the enlightenment came to him : 

Verily, I believed Thee, O Ahura Mazda, to be the Supreme 
Benevolent Providence, when Sraosha came to me with the Good 
Mind, when first I received and became wise with Thy words ! 
And though the task be difficult, though woe may come to me, 

1 shall proclaim to all mankind Thy message, which Thou dcclar- 
cst to be the best. Y. 43.11. (D. J. Irani.) 

He prays to Mazda : 

This I ask Thee, tell me truly, O Ahura, the religion that 
is best for all mankind, the religion, which based on truth, 
should prosper all that is ours, the religion which establishes 
our actions in order and justice by the Divine songs of Perfect 
Piety, which has for its intelligent desire of desires, the desire 
for Thee, 0 Mazda ! Y. 44.10. (D. J. Irani.) 

With the undoubted assurance and hope of one who has got 
a direct vision of Truth he speaks to the world : 

Harden unto me, Ye, who come from near and from far l 
Listen, for I shall speak forth now; ponder well over all things 
weigh my words with care and clear thought. Never shall the 
false teacher destroy this world for a second time, for his tongue 
stands mute, his creed exposed. Y. 45.1. (D. J. Irani.) 

I think it can be said without doubt that such a high concep- 
tion of religion, uttered in such a clear note of affirmation, with 
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a sure conviction that it is a truth of the ultimate ideal of perfec- 
tion which must be revealed to all humanity, even at the cost uf 
martyrdom, is unique in the history of any religion belonging 
to such a remote dawn of civilisation. 

There was a time when, along with other Aryan peoples, 
the Persians also worshipped the elemental gods of nature, whose 
favour was not to be won by any moral duty performed, or service 
of love. That, in fact, was the crude beginning of the scientific 
spirit trying to unlock the hidden sources* of power in nature. 
But through it all there must have been some current of deeper 
desire, which constantly contradicted the cult of power and 
indicated a world of inner good, infinitely more precious than 
material gain. Its voice was not strong at first, nor was it heeded 
by the majority of the people, but its influence, like the life 
within the seed, was silently working. 

Then ‘comes the great teacher; and in his life and mind the 
hidden fire of truth suddenly bursts out into flame. The best 
in the people works for long obscure ages in hints and whispers, 
till it finds its voice which can never again be silenced. For that 
voice becomes the voice of man, no longer confined to a particular 
time or people. It works across intervals of silence and oblivion, 
depression and defeat, and comes out again and again with its 
conquering call. It is a call to the fighter, the fighter again;; 
untruth, against all that lures away man’s spirit from its high 
mission of freedom into the meshes of materialism. 

Zarathushtra’s voice is still a living voice, — not alone a 
matter of academic interest for historical scholars who deal with 
the dead facts of the past ; nor merely the guide of a small com- 
munity of men in the daily details of their life. Rather, of all 
Teachers, Zarathushtra was the first who 'addressed his words to 
all humanity, regardless of distance of space or time. He was 
not like a cave-dweller who, by some chance of fraction had 
lighted a lamp, and, fearing lest it could not be shared with all, 
secured it with a miser’s care for his own domestic use. But he 
was the Watcher in the night, who stood on the lonely peak 
facing the East and broke out singing the poems of light to the 
sleeping world when the sun came out on the brim of the horizon. 
The Sun of Truth is for all, he declared, — its light is to unite 
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the far and the near. Such a message always arouses the 
antagonism of those whose habits have become nocturnal, whose 
vested interest is in the darkness. And there was a bitter fight 
in the life time of the prophet between his followers and the 
others who were addicted to the ceremonies that had tradition on 
their side, and not truth. 

I have said, in the beginning of this paper, that there are 
indications of a conflict of creed in the Indo-Iranian race, whose 
seeds were carried away by the two sections into which it was 
divided. It is a remarkable fact that the Indian Aryans had, 
among their nature gods, some who represented the moral ideals 
of man. I can do nothing better than quote from a discussion 
on the subject by Professor Carnoy of Louvain University. He 
says : 

The religious situation in the other branch of the Aryans, as it is 
described in the Vedas, shows striking similarities to the Iranian one. 
There the cult of the Indo-European elemental deities is at the basis of 
Vcdic religion, where the power of the gods and their continuous action 
in and through natural phenomena provide us with an exuberant mytho- 
logy, but, among the deities the group of the Aditya occupies a very 
special position and stands eminently for the maintenance of the moral 
law, reproducing to a great extent the characteristics of Ahura Mazda. 

Here also there is a triad. Instead of Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita, we 
find Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman. The last member of the triad is different ; 
inskad of a goddess of fertilising waters we have a beneficent and healing 
deity, essentially helpful to man, and invoked at times as the dispenser of 
beneficent waters. The identity of the first two members on the other 
band, is hardly questionable. In India as well as in Iran the eye of Mitra 
is the sun, with which he is watching over human tribes. His activity is. 
expressed by the vert) vrft, which is also used for the payment of debts 
(in Rigvcda, II. 11. 4 , he and Varuna are mentioned as the gods who make 
men pay their debts). He is the god of contracts and pledges. Those 
who do not abide by their pledged word arc sinning against him, like 
the Mithro-druj, ‘breaker of contract’, in Iran. 

The original identity between Varuna and Mazda is generally accepted. 
Varuna Js the most exalted deity of the Veda. As it was the will of Mazda 
that had made Darius a King, it is Varuna’s will or command that 
ntfes the world. He is the dhritavrata, he whose commands arc firm and 
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immutable. His will often identified with rita, the uhi or arts of the 
Iranians, which is the great law of the world, moral and material, the 
principle of all order, causing the sun to rise, rain to fall, rivers to flow, 
fire to come out of the rubbed sticks (ritajan agni) and imposing on man 
the moral obligations of justice, truth and piety/. If man be guilty of 
rebellion against the rlta, he becomes loaded with the chains of Varuna 
and has to pray him to be released from his fetters and obtain the freedom 
of innocence (aditl). 

Here the author quotes from the Rigvcda the prayer of Sunahshcpa to 
Varuna. "Sunahshepa bound to three pillars, invokes thee, O, Aditya, o 
Varuna, O King, release him .... May our prayer and our sacrifice 
release us from thy wrath, of thee who are the King, wise Asura, release ns 
from the chains of the sins which we have committed. May Varuna make 
loose my chain .... May we then follow thy path and go to Aditi”. 

It has been said that the great Asura, Varuna, like an 
evening star, attained his place in the Vedic worship at an early 
time, and then losing his distinction disappeared in the nebulae 
of the Indian nature deities. In the Rigvcda we find prayers 
directly addressed to him asking to be forgiven far 
transgressions : 

However we break thy laws from day to day, men as 
are, O God Varum, do not deliver us unto death, nor to the hhrj- 
of the furious, nor to the anger of the spiteful. 

But we also find the worshipper afraid of Varuna ‘s immu- 
table law of retribution asking Indra to stand between his wrail' 
and the sinner : 

On the days when evil men do penance for their sin, <■» 
these days be gracious to us, O Indra; the sins which Varuna. 
the wise god, sees in us, from their guilt may Indra deliver us. 

There is a curious passage in Chandogya Upanishat in which 
the different sound qualities of the hymns associated with 
different gods are mentioned with appreciation, excepting that 
of Varuna which is described as ill-sounding, giving, as it were, 
a hint to the people that the hymn to Varuna must be shunned. 
It seems from this that the worshippers of the Devas, like a 
band of light-hearted school children, in their awe of the 
mysterious idea of sin, tried to play the truant by altogether 
ignoring Varuna in their rituals. 
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^Then came the time when Indra, representing wealth 
and power, attained the predominant position in the Vedic 
Pantheon and Varuna, representing the ideal of righteousness, 
occupied a subordinate place. In our epics there is no 
mention of Varuna.’s having any guiding influence in human 
affairs, while Indra appears as constantly active in modifying 
events of history and destinies of individuals. His activities 
had hardly any moral meaning ; they were mostly capricious, 
and often immoral, like those of his prototype in the Greek 
mythology. 

While admitting all this, I cannot think that the moral 
principle which was once enthroned in the Indian ideal of 
Divinity could vanish altogether without even a struggle. 
There can be no doubt that all through the development of ancient 
Indian Religion the conflict between the two opposing principles 
remained active. The history of this struggle remains vague 
and contradictory, because the later Indian chroniclers represent 
an age of priestly supremacy in Indian society. As we find in 
all historical writings obsessed by some political or religious 
propaganda, the later compilation of legends and historical 
records in India affords evident traces of suppression and distor- 
tion of facts, slurring over of important events and putting wrong 
emphasis on others. There is no doubt, that we in India had 
our own special Publicity Department, which had its usual 
function of selecting and arranging facts according to its parti- 
cular purpose, thus muddling the memory of the people and 
inscribing on it impressions that are incorrect. Yet, through 
all such obscuration of truth and lapses of racial remembrance, 
glimpses are seen which show that there were deadlj’ combats 
between the represent&tivcs of two different ideals, such as we 
find in Iran in the time of Zarathushtra. 

We are told that “Zarathushtra was descended from a kingly 
family” and also that the first converts to his doctriue were of 
the ruling caste. But the priesthood, “the Kavis, and the 
Karapans, often succeeded in bringing the rulers over to their 
side.”. So we find that, in this fight, the princes of the land 
divided themselves into two opposite parties as we find in India 
ln ^ le Kurukshetra War. “With the princes have the Kavis 
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and the Karapans united,” — so complains the holy singer (Yjsna 
46.11.) — “in order to corrupt man by their evil deeds. 1 ' 
Among the princes that stood against Zarathuslitra as his 
enemies, the mighty Bendva is to be included, who is 
mentioned in Yasna 49.1-2. From the context of the passages 
we can of course conclude that he stood on the side of the infidels. 
A family or a race of princely blood were probably the Grenuna 
(Y. 32. 12-14.) Regarding them it is said that “they, 
allied with the Kavis and the Karapans, have established their 
power in order to over-power the prophet and his partisans.” 
In fact, the opposition between the pious and the impious, the 
believers and the unbelievers, seems very often to have led to 
open combat. The prophet prays to Aliura that he may grant 
victory to his own, when both the armies rush together in com hat, 
whereby^ they can cause defeat among the wicked, and procure 
for them grief and trouble. 

There is evidence in our legends that in ancient India there 
also have been fights between the representatives of the orthodox 
faith and the Kshatriyas, who owing to their own special vocation, 
had a comparative freedom of mind about the religion of external 
observances. The proofs are strong enough to lead us to believe 
that the monotheistic religious movement had its origin and 
principal support in the kingly caste of those days, though a 
great number of them also fought to oppose it. 

I have discussed at length in another paper the growth in 
ancient India of the moral and spiritual element in her religion, 
which had accompanied the Indian Aryan people from the time 
of the Indo-Iranian age, showing how the struggle with if* 
antagonistic force has continued all through the history of India. 
I have shown how the revolution which accompanied the teachings 
of Zarathushtra, breaking out into severe fights, had its close 
analogy in the religious revolution in India whose ideate are still 
preserved in the Bhagavadgita. 

It has been a matter of supreme satisfaction to me to realise, 
that the Iranian and the Indian Aryans, who sprang from the 
same parent source, are not contradictory in their natuscs like 
light and darkness. Both of them were faced by the same great 
problem, the distraction of unrelated heterogeneity, which so 
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deeply hurts our spiritual nature ; both of them have undergone 
the struggle to attain simplicity of devotion, the infinity of the 
One. The purification of faith which was the mission of the 
great teachers in both communities followed a similar line. We 
have already seen how Zarathushtra spiritualised the meaning of 
sacrifice, which in former days consisted in external ritualism 
entailing bloodshed. The same thing we find in the Gita, in 
which the meaning of the word Yajna has been translated into 
a higher significance than it had in its crude form. 

According to the Gita, the deeds that are done solely for 
the sake of self fetter our soul ; the disinterested action, performed 
for the sake of the giving up of self, is the true sacrifice. For 
creation itself comes of the self-sacrifice of Brahma, which has no 
other purpose ; and therefore, in our performance of the duty 
which is self sacrificing, we realise the spirit of Brahma. 

It is interesting to note that the growth of the same ideal 
in the same race in different geographical situations has produced 
results, that, in spite of their unity, have certain aspects of 
difference. The Iranian monotheism is more ethical, while the 
Indian is more metaphysical, in character. Such a difference 
in their respective spiritual developments was owing, no doubt, 
to the active vigour of will in the old Persians and the contem- 
plative quietude of jnind in the Indians. This distinction in 
the latter arises out of the climatic conditions of the country, 
the easy fertility of the soil and the great stretch of plains in 
Northern India which offered no constant physical obstacles to 
be daily overcome by man. 

The Zoroastrian ideal has accepted the challenge of the 
principle of evil, which is the negative pole of existence, and 
has enlisted itself m the fight on the side of Ahum Mazda, the 
Rreat, the good, the wise. In India, although the ethical side 
is not absent, the emphasis has been more strongly laid on 
subjective realisation through a stoical suppression of desire, and 
the attainment of a perfect equanimity of mind by cultivating 
indifference to all causes of joy and sorrow. Here the idea, over 
which *the minds of men brooded for ages in an introspective 
intensity of silence, was that man as a spiritual being has to 
realise his truth by breaking through his sheath of self. All the 
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desires and the feelings that limit his being are keeping him shut 
in from the region of spiritual freedom. In man, the spirit of 
creation is waiting to find its ultimate release in an ineffable 
illumination of Truth. 

The aspiration of India is for attaining the infinite in the 
spirit of man. On the other hand, as we have seen, the ideal of 
Zoroastrian Persia is distinctly ethical. It sends its call to men 
to work together with the Eternal Spirit of Good in spreading 
and maintaining Kshathra, the kingdom of righteousness, 
against all attacks of evil. This ideal gives us our place as 
collaborators with God in distributing his blessings over the 
world. 

Clear is this to the man of wisdom as to the man who carefully thinks : 
He who upholds Truth with all the might of his power, 

He who upholds Truth the utmost in his word and deed 
He, indeed, is thy most valued helper, O Mazda Alitira ! 

Y. 31.22. (D. J. Irani.) 

It is a fact of supreme moment to us, that the human world 
is in an incessant state of war between that which will save us and 
that which will drag us into the abyss of disaster. Our one hope 
lies in the fact, that Ahura Mazda is on our side if we choose the 
right course. The law of warfare is severe in its character; a 
allows no compromise. "None of you,” says Zarathushtr.', 
"shall mind the doctrine and precepts of the wicked ; Ix-enii.-'.: 
thereby he will bring grief and death in his house and villng", 
in his land and people ! No, grip your sword and cut them 
down!” (Y. 31. 18). 

Such relentless attitude of fight reminds us of the Old 
Testament spirit. The active heroic aspect of this religion 
reflects the character of the people themselves, who* later on 
spread their conquests far and wide and built up great empires 
by the might of their sword. They accepted this world in ah 
seriousness. They had their zest in life and confidence in tlicir 
own strength. They belonged to the western half of* Asia and 
their great influence travelled through the neighbouring civili- 
sation of Judea towards the Western Continent. Their ideal was 
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the ideal of the fighter. By force of will and deeds of sacrifice 
they were to conquer haurvatat — welfare in this world, and 
aweraiat — immortality in the other. This is the best ideal of 
the West, the great truth of fight. For paradise has to be gained 
through conquest. That sacred task is for the heroes, who are 
to take the right side in the battle, and the right weapons. 

There was a heroic period in Indian history, when this holy 
spirit of fight was invoked by the greatest poet of the Sanskrit 
Literature. It is not to be wondered at that his ideal of fight 
was similar to the ideal that Zarathushtra preached. The pro- 
blem with which his poem starts is that paradise has to be 
rescued by the hero from its invasion by the evil beings. This 
is the eternal problem of man. The evil spirit is exultant and 
paradise is lost when Sati, the Spirit of Sat (Reality), is disunited 
from Siva, the Spirit of Goodness. The Real and the Good must 
meet in wedlock if the hero is to take his birth in order to save 
all that is true and beautiful. When the union was attempted 
through the agency of passion, the anger of God was aroused 
and the result was a tragedy of disappointment. At last, by 
purification through penance, the wedding was effected, the hero 
was born who fought against the forces of evil and paradise was 
regained. This is a poem of the ideal of the moral fight, whose 
first great prophet was Zarathushtra. 

We must admit that this ideal has taken a stronger hold 
upon the life of man in the West, than in India, — the West, 
where the vigour of life receives its fullest support from Nature 
and the excess of energy finds its delight in ceaseless activities. 
But everywhere in the world, the unrealised ideal is a force 
of disaster. It gathers its strength in secret even in the heart 
of prosperity, kills the soul first and then drives men to their 
utter ruin. When the aggressive activity of will, which naturally 
accompanies physical vigour, fails to accept the responsibility 
of its ideal, it breeds unappeasable greed for material gain, leads 
to unmeaning slavery of things, till amidst a raging conflagration 

of clashing interests the tower of ambition topples down to the 
dust. • • 

And for this, the prophetic voice of Zarathushtra reminds 
Us that all human activities must have an ideal goal, which is an 
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end to itself, and therefore is peace, is immortality. It is the 
House of Songs, the realisation of love, which comes through 
strenuous service of goodness. 

All the joys of life which thou boldest, O Mazda, the joys 
that were, the joys that are, and the joys that shall be. Thou 
dost apportion all in Thy love for us. 

We, on the other hand, in the tropical East, who have no 
surplus of physical energy inevitably overflowing in outer activi- 
ties, also have our own ideal given to us. Our course is, not so 
much through the constant readiness to fight in the battle of the 
good aud evil, as through the inner concentration of mind, 
through pacifying the turbulence of desire, to reach that serenity 
of the infinite in our being which leads to the harmony with the 
all. Here, likewise, the unrealised ideal pursues us with its 
malediction. As the activities of a vigorous vitality may 
become unmeaning, and thereupon smother the soul with a meie 
multiplicity of material, so the peace of the extinguished desire 
may become the peace of death ; and the inner world, in which 
we would dwell, become a world of incoherent dreams. 

The river whose current is checked, is choked by its own ac- 
cumulation. The negative process of curbing desire and control- 
ling passion is only for saving our energy from dissipation and 
directing it into its proper channel. If the path of the channel 
we have chosen runs withinwards, it also must have its expression 
in action, not for any ulterior reward, but for the proving of iis 
own truth. If the test of action is removed, if our realisation 
grows purely subjective, then it may become like travelling in a 
desert in the night, going round and round the same circle, im- 
agining all the while that we are following the straight path of 
progress. 

This is why the prophet of the Gita, in the first place, says . 

Whoso forsaketh all desires and goclh onwards free from 
yearnings, selfless and without egoism, he goeth to peace. 

But he does not stop here, he adds : 

Surrendering all actions to Me, with thy thoughts resting 
on the Supreme Self, from hope and egoism freed, and of mental 
fever cured, engage in battle. 
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.Action there must be, fight we must have, — not the fight of 
passion and desire, of arrogant self-assertion, but of duty done 
in the presence of the Eternal, the disinterested fight of the serene 
soul that helps us in our union with the Supreme Being. 

In this, the teaching of Zarathushtra, his sacred gospel of 
fight, finds its unity. The end of the fight he preaches is in the 
House of Songs ; in the symphony of spiritual union. He sings : 

Ye, who wish to be allied to the Good Mind, to be friend 
with Truth, Ye, who desire to sustain the Holy Cau.~e, down 
with all anger and violence, away with all ill-will and strife ! 
Such benevolent men, O Mazda, I shall take to the House of 
Songs ! 

In concluding my paper 1 have to confess that I am not a 
scholar; the detailed facts of history, which are the battle ground 
of the learned, are not my province. I am a singer myself, and 
I am ever attracted bv the strains that come forth from the 
House of Songs. When the streams of ideals that flow from the 
East and from the West mingle their murmur in some profound 
harmony of meaning it delights my soul. 

In the realm of material property men are. jealously proud 
of their possessions and their exclusive rights. Unfortunately 
there are quarrelsome men who bring that pride of acquisition, 
the worldliness of sectarianism, even into the region of spiritual 
truth. Would it be sane, if the man in China should lay claim 
to ownership of the sun because he can prove the earlier sunrise 
in his own country ? 

For myself, I feel proud whenever I find that the truth 
which dwells in thfe best thoughts of India has also been uttered 
in a different language, in a different part of the world. The 
best in the world have their fundamental agreement because they 
are pure in truth. And therefore it is their function to unite ; 
and dissuade the small from bristling up, like prickly shrubs, 
in the pride of the minute points of their differences, only to hurt 
one another. 

It rejoices my heart to know, that the peoples who once had 
nourished their seeds of civilisation together, and blended their 
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voices in an original mother tongue which belonged to them hath, 
should, even after their long period of separation, have kept 
some primal similarity of expression in the growth of their res- 
pective histories. For we find that both of these peoples have 
carried in the depth of their nature the quest of the spiritual unitv 
in religion. 

Zarathushtra arose as the herald of that mission in 
Western Asia. He revealed to his people the idea of the One 
in the midst of the chaos of formal worship. It is the same 
genius of race in Persia which gave birth to the great Sufi poets 
who sang of the nearness of God in a language of intimacy, 
defiantly giving a shock to the dignity of distance upheld by tlic 
orthodox creed of Godhead. That this spiritual quest in that 
people is not dead, is proved by the later rise of Bahaisin, crowned 
with martyrdom, which preaches the federation of man in the 
Kingdom of Supreme Truth. It is needless to describe in detail 
how in India also the same quest has been running its course 
through the wilderness of obstacles which the heterogeneity of 
race and creed offers to her. 

In India, the disunited kinsmen have met over and o\cr 
again. The Persian monarchs extended their kingdom to the 
Western Provinces of India, and the dim recollection of their 
blood relationship came to the Indian mind when in the Puraiias 
they were recognised as the Kshatriyas who had fallen off f: >m 
their orthodox rites. For nearly two centuries a part of North- 
Western India was a Persian Province. That Iran and linli.* 
had a very early connection can be guessed by some Grc l 
allusion to the custom of the dead being left to be devoured by 
vultures in the locality of Taxila, at the time of Alexander the 
Great. ' • 

It was not merely an extension of kingdom ; the prcols 
are numerous that the Persians had also extended theii* influence 
over the Indian arts. The scholars agree that in the later deve- 
lopment of the Mahdyana Buddhism the Zoroastrian influence 
is unquestionable. It has to be noted that it was a Persian King 
who accepted Buddhism for his religion and was the first, to take 
this religion to China, translating Buddhist scriptures into 
Chinese. That the Persian influence affected Hinduism also has 
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been discussed by Sir Charles Eliot, in his book named 
“Hinduism and Buddhism’.’, from which I quote the following : 

The BrihatsamhitA says, that the Magas,— that is the Magi,— are the 
priests of the sun, and the proper persons to superintend the mmon-ation 
of temples and images dedicated to that deity, but the clearest statements 
about this foreign cult are to be found in the Bhavishya Purina, as to its 
introduction obviously based upon history. By the advice of Gurmukha, 
priest of King Ugrasena, he imported some Magas from Sakadvipa. That 
this refers to the importation of Zoroastrian priests from the country of 
tlie Sakas (Persia, or the Oxus region) is made clear by the account of 
their customs,— such as the wearing of a girdle called Avyanga (the 
Aivyaonghcn of the Avesta) — given by the Purina. It also says that they 
were descended from a child of the sun, called Jarasabda, or Jarasasta, 
which no doubt represents Zarathushtra. 

At last, in a later age, the disciples of Zarathushtra took 
their shelter in India, the meeting ground of races and cultures 
iu the East. They have brought with them a new store of 
energy and adventurous spirit into this land, giving, iu spite of 
the smallness of their number, a strong impetus to our national 
life, opening up the industrial resources of this country, bravely 
standing up for its rights, and generously helping iu the cause 
of its welfare. This courage of fight, this cheerful spirit of 
work and active benevolence, they owe to the teaching of their 
great prophet, whose benediction rings in these words (D. /. 
Irani) : 


Happiness be the lot of him, who works 
for others’ happiness. 

May the Supreme Lord give him the powers 
, of health and strength ! 

I f or the struggle to uphold Truth, I beseech 
these gifts front Thee, 0 Lord. 



THREE POEMS 

By Yone Noguchi. 

A LONE PINETREE. 

I heard you singing in chorus with the birds yesterday, 

Last evening too, I heard you singing together with the moon, 

I saw how your burning rhythm of fire 

Fused with minds of others into a piece of perfect song. 

Your modest bearing, your discerning knowledge of the others, 
Your power of self-criticism is beautiful indeed. 

(I am but a fragment of flesh, I confess, when facing Nature.) 

Ah, lone pinctree at the summit, 

You will readily take part in singing at any time, 

With a stream, or clouds, or even a rock out of shape, 

As with the birds or moon. 

(I feel ashamed I am only a wilful human being, fastidious in choice.) 
Today under the blue sky where nol one bird flies, 

You are singing all alone .... 
x\h, you are a soloist of ringing voice ! 

I see for the first time your beauty reaching the climax, 

When listening to your solo. 

There’s dignity of independence in your hearing as a soloist, 

That is reared in the divine air of solitude and silence. 

Ah, solo that makes you only to be yourself, 

All, your solo ringing in silver voice, 

What a solemn glory I feel, 

What a tcar-inspiring emotion I receive ! 

One's individuality is more or less impaired in chorus with the others, 
But in solo we find a perfect expression of self. 

Ah, lone pinctree at the summit, 

Your worth as a soloist makes me understand of silence and solitude. 
How I wish to earn a dignity of independence that is all my own ! 

Let me listen from a distance to your solo, # 

Lone pinctree, my beloved, 

Sing ! Sing ! 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF EXISTENCE. 

“New poetry must begin with me,” 

Suppose I say to you. Would you admit it? 

Why shouldn't you? 

Look at the morning-glories blooming every morning ! 

No matter what morning-glory it may be, 

it does shine in the belief that the beauty of morning-glory begins with it, 

does it not? 

When anything under the sun discloses nakedly its soul given by God, 

(A thing gets perfection through the virtue of nakedness ,) 

And expresses humbly how it stands facing nature, 

That's the time life's new chapter opens for it. 

Not only on poetry, but also on life, 

I should like to say: "A new human being must Ijegin with me.” 

As fur me, what I was yesterday is not what I am today— 

Every morning when 1 awake to the sun, my ears welcome the s»»ng of birds, 
i feel life’s mystery, different from what it was yesterday, 

begins to loosen itself, 

(If you hate the word mystery, I will .-av tlu meaning of life,! 

And my new life is begun as quite another human being; 

Then, the real meaning of independent existence establishes itself 

for the first time. 

“New poetry must begin with me,” 

Suppose I say to the others. I never mean to ignore their efforts. 

When they too say, themselves : “New poetry must begin with themselves,” 
The real mtaning of my words, I believe, comes clear in light. 
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THE FLOWERS IN MY PALM. 

I put a bit of earth in my palm, 

Where I drop a few seeds, 

And stretch it out of my study, 

Waiting for the rain to fall on it. 

Before I am aware, my earth in the palm grows damp, 

The seeds I dropped send forth their pretty leaves, 

And then their flowers. 

I feel my palm ticklish ; 

Even my arm is numbed. 

The sun goes round my hand which I stretched, 

The winds blow their warm breath to it. 

The flowers begin to bloom little by little. 

The bones of my hand become stiff, 

The flesh of my hand grows sodden ; 

When I try to throw away the flowers from my palm, 

Their vines twine around my fingers. 

Sometimes I think I will sell them to a florist who comes by, 
But lie would only take the flowers awl leave my hand, 

Not knowing that, if he parts them from my hand, 

They should wither at once. 

If anybody wishes to have the flowers, 

Please, take them together with my hand, 

I give them away gladly. 

[All translated by the Author from the original Japanese.] 



SOME IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 

(April, 1923-) 

By L. K. Elmiiikst. 

Compared with the excessive variety to which one is 
accustomed in India, — variety of race, climate, creed and 
language, — China strikes the visitor chiefly by her seeming 
uniformity. In spite of the much-advertised division between 
North and South, and of the possibility of a rapid development 
in provincial autonomy, China seems likely to remain one in her 
tradition from the past, as well as in her attitude to the outside 
world for the future. 

To an alien visitor there is no country in the East which so 
vividly holds up the worst side of the civilisation of the West, 
in all its crude nakedness, as China. 

The old China was self-sufficient. Year by year she 
wrested the utmost from a soil which, on the average, cannot 
be called fertile, and her traders carried the products of the 
North to the South, and of the South to the North, without let 
or hindrance. Her government was carried on by an intellectual 
aristocracy which handed down the finest of traditions through 
centuries, in spite of occasional lapses at the Imperial Capital 
or in the border provinces. No other country in the world can 
show such a fine tradition of farming, and no country to-dav 
can compare with rural China in the intensity of her industry, 
or in the regular refertilisation of her soil. 

To this country 'cante the adventurers from the West, at 
first the missionaries in small numbers, then the merchants and 
with the •merchants the soldiers and the sailors. The reports 
of immense undeveloped resources, of cheap labour and of the 
valuable products of that cheap labour, as well as of a vast nation 
groaning in the bondage of heathendom and superstition, fired 
their imagination and love of adventure. 

The rest, even till to-day, seems to lie a sordid tale of 
concession hunting ; though from the demand for trade openings 
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the Central Government turned in disgust, and even to-d» v 
there is only one foreign government which has the foresight tr* 
attach a great oriental scholar to its embassy in order to meet 
the Chinese officials of the central government on their own 
ground. Anyhow, no little episode of friction between the 
bullet-headed missionary and the conservative Chinaman, no 
case of banditry or breach of western etiquette is missed. All 
are grist to the mill of the ravenous western merchant, whilst 
the legations stand behind and enforce the demands. 

Peking is the last playground of undiluted nineteenth 
century diplomacy and imperialism. No one legation trusts 
another, but all are united when it comes to extracting the pound 
of flesh, over which they quickly fall a-squabbling. Rumours 
float everywhere. The British embassy succeeds in forcing the 
hand of the Chinese Government to establish a wireless station 
in the West bv which it is easy to get into touch with India 
“with an eye, of course, on Tibet” says the American legation 
An American company puts up a wireless scheme as a commercial 
proposition of the coast, the British say, “for strategic ami 
naval purposes”. An American adventurer, after four success- 
ful attempts at law-breaking in a border province, is shot dead 
over the fifth ; whereupon the story of the brutal murder of an 
American citizen is flung by radio to the comers of the earth, 
until the mouths of similar European adventurers begin to wat r 
over the possibilities of international interference, and the lead - 
ing of the Chinese a lesson in behaviour. As to the jMv.sili:* 
developments of the latest bandit exploit, none dare to prophes .■ 
except the Chinese citizen who, from bitter experience during the 
last thirty years, has no doubt as to the outcome. 

It is not the purpose of this article to hold up everything 
foreign in China to scorn, but it does seem imperative, at a 
time like this, to point out that this hunting for advantages in 
the field of commerce, which seems to lie behind the policy "f 
every legation without exception, has one very natural result. 
Until this competition between legations is brought to an 
end, it is hard to see how China is ever going to reconstruct 
herself; and the much talked of reconstruction at the handset 
the profit-seeking nations themselves is, in the light of the past 
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few years, not a pleasant process to contemplate. For, China 
appears to suffer from two forms of banditry, one by the foreign 
clement upon the Chinese, and the other between the rival 
Chinese bandits themselves. 

In spite, however, of wars and rumours of war, no visitor 
to China can help but be astonished at the general air of pros- 
perity and peace which pervades all the beaten tracks. In spite 
of bandits, trade and agriculture are carried on over most of 
China as they always have been. Up in Shantung, 30 miles from 
the railway, we were entertained to a feast of delicacies which 
in a dried form had been brought up hundreds of miles from 
Canton, probably in some junk which returned to the South . 
laden with the ground nuts and soy beans of Manchuria. 

Taking the world as a whole to-day it is doubtful whether 
there is a better governed, more peaceful, more happy and more 
industrious corner than the Province of Shansi. It is not loaded 
down with debt, nor has it an army of unemployed. 1 never 
saw a beggar there. They have a school for beggars. Their 
jail, filled in the main with men caught in the act of taking 
opium, is a model jail, and the clean wide streets of their small 
city are filled with girls who no longer walk with bound feet. 
It is the duty of their police to settle disputes on the spot rather 
than to take people into court. Whilst there was a famine on in 
the South of the province, it was at the risk of receiving a 
severe rebuke that any citizen appeared before the Governor in 
silk, or satin clothes. 

It is true that Shansi is known as the model province of 
China to-day, but the fact remains that, over a great deal of the 
country, the old life goes on in the old way. Touch with the 
outside world, especially during the war, increased the general 
cost of living everywhere, and the development of industries in 
the new cities and ports like Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin has 
begun already to upset the economic stability of the countryside 

In spite of contradictions from city folk on this point, every 
visit to ^th^ country districts, or conversation with officials and 
magistrates in touch with country conditions, makes it clear that 
at the present rate of development and with the present policy 
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of education, China is likely to undergo in an acute form the 
same bitter experience of competitive industrialism and a depopu- 
lated country-side that we know in the West. 

There are certain hopeful elements in the situation. First 
of all, perhaps, is the presence of certain sterling qualities in 
the character of the Chinese themselves which, given an oppor- 
tunity, might enable them to work out an entirely new experi- 
ment for themselves. I found among their thinkers and 
professors a frank self -criticism, a growing dissatisfaction with 
the educational methods and institutions introduced from the 
West, and a determination to avoid the mistakes which have led 
Japan to the condition in which she stands to-day, after throwing 
over her old traditions, and copying anything and everything 
from the West that came her way, without discrimination. 

It would be as true, I think, to say that the key to the whole 
problem is Education, as to add that no country in the East is 
satisfied with the kind of education so far established. Most of 
the Chinese I met, who had been trained under the old classical 
system, were just as emphatic about the insufficiency of the 
examination hall of their own day, as they were about the present 
emphasis upon the degree and lecture-room education of the 
modern college. Everywhere in the cities I found the student 
being cursed and reviled and everywhere I found him in 
bondage to the same system of educational slavery. It i? $ 
though a number of capitalists had erected model faitory 
buildings, filled them with machinery and called in armies of 
workmen, on the theory that in general mass production is 
good, but without any definite idea as to what special article they 
wanted to produce in the mass. “We really have never 
thought out quite what wc want our students to be, or what China 
needs,” avowed an official of Hong Kong University. 

During the short time I was in China I pjid special 
attention to the Educational Institutions and propose giving what 
must necessarily be a somewhat superficial survey of what I saw 
I had two things in mind at the time ; the possible visit o 
Dr. Tagore to China in the Autumn ; the similarity qf problems 
in China to our own in India and especially in Santinikelan, 

the knowledge that during the coming months some decision 
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| s tp be made about the expenditure of the British Boxer 

Indemnity. 

There are two enducational centres in South China. Hong 
Kong possesses a University which draws chiefly upon city boys 
trained either in the Government High School, or missionary 
institutions in the city, and which again trains its students for 
city jobs. Some of its students do come in from the country, 
but as far as I could gather, none of them go back there. The 
same is true of the only other institution of college standing in 
South China, — the Christian Union College at Canton, which 
except for recently developed departments of agriculture and 
sericulture, supplies the business houses of Canton with young 
Christian converts. 

In the North 1 found a certain traditional contempt for the 
South as the home of poets, but the process of industrialisation 
by the Chinese themselves is certainly more rapid in the South 
than in the North, and for one student travelling to America 
from Shanghai or Tientsin, there are half-a-dozen from Hong 
Kong and Canton. I could find no one in the South who had 
paid much attention to the problem of the rural districts, which 
was, in a general way, admitted to be exceedingly serious. 
Under the old examination system the successful candidates 
almost invariably returned to their own homes in the villages. 
The old civilisation of China has been solidly based upon the 
village and the agricultural and industrial life of the village. 

The students of to-day, at these two institutions in the 
South, are, as I said, being trained to enter city life; and such 
primary and secondary education as is being given in the country 
districts tends in the same direction. The bandits have depopu- 
lated large areas and Cvery day more and more people prefer to 
seek the comparative safety of the city, rather than struggle on 
against the increased cost of living, and the risk from bandits, 
superimposed upon what was already a most frugal and laborious 
existence. 

Ur. Sun Yat Sen himself told me of these difficulties and of 
his ow# schemes of reconstruction, which centre largely around 
extensive railway development and the training of the bandits 
and soldiery in mass production industry. He had, I found, 

4 
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not much knowledge of the educational institutions in his own 
province, nor, I imagine, much time to take more than a super- 
ficial interest in the general principles of education. Given 
peaceful conditions in the South, which prides itself upon its 
liberalism and progressive spirit, there seems little doubt that 
rapid city development would take place and the building up of 
factory industry at the expense of the old handicrafts, which 
still survive, not only in the villages, but in Canton itself. 

At the Canton Christian College I found American and 
British missionaries working together in harmony, and little 
evidence of any opposition on the part of the students against a 
policy of conversion before graduation. Of its different depart- 
ments, that of agriculture and sericulture, supported largely by 
Cantonese business men, seemed to be the most alive to the needs 
of the village, and to the chief problem of China, the re-establish- 
ing of the life of the country-side on a stable economic basis. 
There was a tendency in the agricultural work to concentrate 
upon research and theoretical teaching in the class-room, rather 
than to put foreign theory to practical test and spread the results 
so gained by extension work in the villages. The sericulture 
department, however, which owes its existence to the 
American Silk Growers’ Association, included not only practical 
training but practical application through workers out in the 
field. 

There was a general feeling in the North against the g> ant- 
ing of outside funds, the Boxer Indemnity for instance, either 
to missionary institutions like the Canton Christian College, 
or to Government institutions like the High School and Uni- 
versity at Hong Kong, both of which were strongly suspected of 
furthering special interests, on the one hand religious, and on 
the other patriotic, and even imperialistic. At the same time 
I could find no traces of any outstanding educational effort which 
was purely Chinese. Politics, too, seem to have a devastating 
effect upon the national schools in Canton, where Government 
and Missionary Institutions are able to stand somewhat aloof. 
“Dr. Sun’s position in Canton is largely dependent upon his 
support by the students there,” was an opinion then widey 
held. 
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Between the North and South there seems, to the casual 
observer, to be a great gulf fixed. Projected railways have not 
jjgen completed and there are large areas filled either with 
mountains or bandits, both of which prevent easy communica- 
tion, except by boat down the coast. Climate, too, is perhaps 
responsible for certain temperamental differences between the 
Chinese of the North and of the South. I found in Dr. Sun’s 
staff a certain bitterness at the way in which the North was 
ruining the name of China at home and abroad, and was dis- 
tributing among bandit generals the money extracted by the 
Foreign Customs Authorities from Canton. Except for the 
passage of bandit armies, and the trade of the time-honoured 
junk, North and South seemed to be separate entities. 

In the North, educational activity centres around Nanking 
and Peking. In both Shanghai and Tientsin, there is a growing 
demand for commercial and industrial education in order to fill 
the new sky-scraper offices and modern factories which increase 
daily in number, regardless of internal and external strife. 
Except at the Nakai College in Tientsin, I found no question 
being asked about the needs of the country-side and the country 
town, and no comparison being made between the product of the 
old classical education at its best, and the product of the modern 
mass production machinery with its final veneer from Europe or 
America. 

At Tientsin, as at Peking, I found the young think- 
ing Chinese taking sides over two general theories for the 
regeneration of their country, the one group led by returned 
American students hailing with joy the dawn of mechanistic 
salvation, and the other including many who had not been abroad 
at all, vaguely critical. of mass production, dissatisfied with the 
example set by their neighbour Japan, and filled with a fine 
idealism which seemed however, to be lacking in any construc- 
tive or practical application. 

At Nanking I found two Universities existing side by side 
—the Nanking University, a missionary institution, staffed and 
financed fjom America, and the South Eastern University, a 
Chinese Government Institution, largely staffed by returned 
students from America. I attended, there, a provincial confer- 
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ence called by the Civil Governor and patronised by the Militaiy 
Governor or Tuchun, for the discussion of technical and industrial 
education. It is true, that one brave man rose in this meeting 
of all the provincial officials, and accused the conference of wast- 
ing time until the Military Governor was willing to pay more 
attention to the clearing out of bandits, and less to outside 
politics. It is also true, that in spite of many brave words, Mr. 
Whang Yen Pei, the delightful ex-minister of education from 
Peking, admitted that they were very much in the dark about 
the actual putting into practice of their excellent theories. 

But it is well to remember that modern national education, 
especially University education, whether at the South Eastern 
Nanking College, or the National University at Peking, is in the 
hands of young men, few of whom have been out of college 
themselves over fifteen years. At this meeting there was hard- 
ly a provincial official present who had not worked his way up 
through the old examination system which laid its chief emphasis 
upon dexterity in the combination of Chinese characters and 
upon the handling of the brush in the putting of these characters 
on paper. On the other side Mr. Whang Yen Pei was, 1 think, 
the only advocate of such revolutionary ideas in education, who 
had never been abroad, and who was old enough to have been 
through the classical training himself. 

It is hard to visualise this gulf between the new ami .ho 
old. Among officials, generally, I found a great deal of bitter- 
ness about the way in which sacred traditions of the pv-L i; i;1 
been ruthlessly' swept aside, without any attempt to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad, and a horror of the avidity 
with which, under the new system, the students become politi- 
cians from the time they enter college.. E^ven in the High 
Schools of the country-side, it is no uncommon thing for the 
boarders to take objection to their Principal, and to turn him 
into the street, and in a country where, from before tfie days of 
Confucius, teaching has been regarded as the most sacred of 
professions, there is ground for such horror. 

In the two country districts which I visited, fay from the 
railway, both in Shansi and Shantung, I found the 'district 
magistrates, magnificent representatives of the very fi 11 ^ 
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product of the old system, filled with anxiety over the problems 
rising out of this imported class-room education. They each 
complained about the growing tendency to leave the country for 
the city that resulted from a purely literary training without 
practical application. In none of the boarding schools, which 
are founded upon the German plan, or in the residential colleges, 
did I find much attempt at building a corporate life, or a cor- 
porate responsibility; and, in general, I suspect that too much 
was done for the students which they could and should have 
done for themselves. 

Of the two departments of Agriculture in Nanking, only 
one was making a serious attempt to follow up its really valuable 
research with definite extension work among the farmers and 
villagers and this after some years of purely theoretical teach- 
ing in the class-room. 

The Forestry Department of the Government University 
seemed to have taken in hand some badly needed reconstruction 
work, but the general lack of co-ordination and co-operation 
between the two colleges seemed most unfortunate in view of the 
urgency of the rural problem. There was, too, in the missionary 
institution, the usual competition for funds between the depart- 
ments, and a tendency to be jealous of the rapid development o* 
the agricultural side, which seemed both in the Southern and 
in the Northern Institutions to be more alive to the real needs 
of the country people than any other department. 

The Government institutions in the North, at Nanking, 
Tientsin, and Peking seemed in a most precarious condition, 
owing to the inability of the Central Government to pay the 
salaries of the teachers. 

In Peking itself tjierc are a number of interesting educational 
experiments. The Peking University is, for a missionary insti- 
tution, the most liberal of its kind, and gives probably the most 
thorough training of any in its Arts department. There are 
both Americans and Englishmen on the staff and quite a number 
of these teach at the National or Government University as well. 

Thej-e is a technical college in Peking, very thoroughly 
equipped, but handicapped by lack of funds, and bv occasional 
lapses on the part of the students into the political field. 
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Out at the Western Hills is one of the most promising insti. 
tutions I have seen in the East, built up and controlled tfy a 
former Chinese official. There boys and girls from the famine 
districts, orphans, learn by experience and live as a corporate 
community under the simplest of conditions. The idea is to 
equip them for life in the country districts from which they have 
come. 

The ideal of the Ching Hwa college, which was founded out 
of the American Boxer Indemnity, may be said to be just the 
opposite : to equip the boy for the pursuit of a college education 
in America under, as nearly as possible, American conditions. 
The College which has had 4 presidents in 4 years, suffers from 
being under national control and, therefore, at the mercy of 
politics, so that even the Americans on its staff admit that the 
theory itself is false and that the ultimate product, on its return 
from abroad, is generally disappointing. 

There is a College of Agriculture also under national control. 
Up to a short time ago it was manned by returned students from 
Japan, where nothing but theory is given. The staff had been 
completely swept away and replaced with American returned 
students a few months ago. None of them, however, had as vet 
shown much inclination to engage in practical farming or in 
extension work, and there was still a high wall around the farm 
to prevent local farmers coming in. Their new President, -vir 
Chang, may be able to give this institution new life, if only 
public funds are forthcoming. 

The general feeling about education, as about government 
in general, was pessimistic. The so-called Renaissance Move- 
ment includes an interesting group of young Chinese 
intelligentsia, and for the time being is confining its activity to 
language and script reform. There are, also, many small groups 
of thinking men who arc critical of the past, without lying P re ‘ 
pared to throw everything over in hopes of salvation from the 
West, and who have left the Government for the time being in 
order to work out new ideals and methods in their own way. 



the present moment of art, east and west. 

By Dr. Steela Kramrisch. 

Expression is born of the fulness of life. It is fragrant with 
immediateness if simultaneous with inner experience; it is sure 
and calm if remote from and linked to such experience by tradi- 
tion ; it points towards eternity if supported by a nameless surplus 
of life. Works of art visualise the fusion of these significant 
stages and so create a new order of time, where the future is 
indicated by relation of present to past, and where the past is 
shaped according to the will of the future. 

The artistic life of Europe, to-day, built upon the principles 
of Cubism, Futurism and Expressionism, uses the same old 
stones of demolished Romanticism, Realism and Impressionism 
for their new edifice of art which, far from attaining completeness 
according to its own design, is already partly overlaid bv a smooth 
coating of classicism. All these names illustrate the life-speed 
of western art, where the child is aged, and almost belongs to 
the past, as soon as it gets a name. 

The living past of European art is always not more than one 
generation deep. By it the position of the present is determined, 
just opposite to it; and the pendulum which swings from the 
one to the other, is driven by the futility of passing life, which 
seems at rest only in those rare moments that appear to later 
generations as classical periods. The modern situation, though 
determined by the movement of western evolution, has grown 
more complex and beyond the limits of its tradition by assimila- 
tion of and inner affinity to the eastern inodes of vision of ancient 
days. 

The, essential convictions of Post-Impressionist art, for 
instance, underlie Indian art from its beginning, and Futurism 
was anticipated by the creation of gods with multiple heads and 
arms and legs. Their existence, however, was secured by a 
vision * merged in imagination and therefore aloof from sense 
perception. Its dynamic power shaped a body vibrating in a 
superhuman number of limbs engaged in timeless function. 
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The same notion, however, when applied to modern western 
art proved a failure, for there this multiplicity of limbs suggested 
in cinematographic shorthand, an impression caused by physical 
action. Such intellectual visualisation had to be given up by 
the artist for it could be far more satisfactorily rendered by the 
cinematograph itself. It belonged to science as did so many 
other achievements of western art, as for instance, perspective, 
which after five centuries of pictorial remoteness found its true 
place in photography. 

Futurism sank down into the past of modern art : Cubism 
survived. Being abstract, the latter eluded the competition of 
applied science and proved aesthetically the most valuable build- 
ing material. To show the completeness of a thing hidden to 
perception but present to the mind, demands a simultaneous 
unfoldment of all possible aspects into 011c field of vision. And 
so the tables in the compositions of Cezanne are of just the same 
make as the sacred altars of early Buddhist reliefs. Their 
slanting planes have the same angle of artistic vision. The 
Cubism of Ajantesque rocks, similarly, is obedient to a logic 
which also guided Picasso’s constructive phantoms of flute and 
mandoline players. 

In this and many other respects the abstract art of the 
modern West is based on principles which are the age-long pro- 
perty of Indian Art. Modern Indian art, therefore, is no longer 
concerned, over again, with the invention of abstractions and 
their corresponding formulae, but rather with their application 
to new contents. Indian art knows not the swing of the pen- 
dulum. It has but one direction and one gesture which brings 
die Self and its vision into tangible form, while the outside world 
supplies the appropriate features. Its intensity is deeper than 
its variety is wide, so one single bent of mind, one single tradi- 
tion, has all the opportunity for an age-long life* with full 
scope for every possibility being brought to perfection. Its 
memory, too, is continuous and comprises the remote past 
within yesterday's experience, so that the future is safely pre- 
pared and comes without surprise. • , 

Indian art, thus, has all the consistency of organic hfe- 
Where this is hurt, a crisis occurs which does not admit of coni- 
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promise : the wound must either be healed or it will be fatal, 
gucfi crisis eventually came upon Indian art in western form, 
gut while the movement of the spirit of the East into the West 
proved inspiring and invigorating to western art, the opposite 
movement did not help to create a new and wider expression. On 
the contrary, it checked the life of Indian art, dealing it a blow 
from which it was left to recover or perish. 

The difference in the effect of the influence of eastern art 
on the West, and of western art on the East is, that the western 
artists, driven by inner necessity, discovered in the ait of the 
East, as it were, their own expression. They found it fully 
realised in Japanese colour prints, in pieces of Indian sculpture, 
in Javanese puppets, in Chinese landscapes; and in these 
they recognised, far away from its everyday associations, their 
own, freed imagination. And this discovery encouraged western 
artists to evolve an entirely new art. 

Modern India, on the other hand, had no opportunity to 
choose for herself. She could not turn away from imported 
goods which had for her the fascination of the unknown, yisible 
forms are apparently most contagious. You cannot help looking 
at them, and your thoughts get caught in them. Of course, you 
cannot but retain your own mode of seeing things, but they will 
be viewed from within a trap into which you never expected to 
run. This lack of self-control, of freedom, is the common 
feature of the artistic productions of modern Indian cities ; for, 
there the artists truly are in a difficult position. 

In times gone by, Indian artists or craftsmen were associated 
with a temple, a king, or a village community, being organised 
in a way similar to the guilds of mediaeval Europe, and their 
work was based oy a •group-consciousness of life, worship and 
significant form. This living communion is now-a-davs replaced 
fcy an education in western Art Academes, to which the Indian 
art students re-act in their own way, to wit, with a flabby 
exuberance of flesh and a dense weight of colour. This means 
that they still follow mediaeval methods by working within the 
mentality and according to the demand of their own community. 
But as this community, at present, is held together by anything 
but spiritual aspiration, the effect on their artistic production is 
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nothing but what is to be naturally expected. Manful efforts to 
swim against the current are the only remedy, efforts such as 
were dear to the western artists from the early days of the 
Renaisance. 

Abanindranath Tagore was the first to plunge deep into the 
secret vastness of the Indian tradition of old. He broke through 
the stagnant back-waters of Indian Art Schools and of public 
opinion. The road was thus opened and others followed. The 
Tagore School, however, does not live on India's past alone. 
Its suggestions from the Moghul paintings have been accepted in 
an eclectic spirit, while its affinity with Ajantesque lines is one 
which is inevitable for any Indian who is born an artist, — so vital 
and pliable are these curves, bent in ceaseless, continuous melody. 
Whenever new life will be infused within their forms, it will 
shape them, and they too will mould it, according to a necessity 
which is above the expression of the present moment and which 
rules all Indian creative effort as a common visual denominator. 

But, somehow, these bold continuous curves seem to have 
become tired; they are lengthened out, and their tension is 
decreased. They have grown thin with sentiment and timid 
with lack of decision. The daring revolution which we cons- 
tantly witness in western art is impossible for the Indian artist, 
for his hands are forced by a fatal necessity which leaves <ts 


impress on his work, however spontaneous, however versa! i f he 
may be. 

If a gifted Indian child, for instance, paints a landscape, it 
is conceived synthetically ; so that paddy fields and mango tteis 
obey a common rhythm and are bent in one and the same curve, 
heavy with a garish humidity, and the same pattern is imposed 
on the leaves of trees and the ears of corn,-s-in fact the whole 
picture could easily be worked with uniform stitches into one 


coherent piece of tapestry. , 

It is this synthetic conception which is innate in the Indian 
genius of to-day and of all ages. In Europe, Cezanne was the 
first to find adequate aesthetic form for a conception on a level 
with the Indian. This inborn age-old tradition is alive in the 
hnrnble workman who faithfully copies some drawing of Siva 
or Hanuman, worn out by frequent use, yet restored to signm- 
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canv with a fqw sure brush-strokes, in prescribed curves. Such 
a fusion of tradition and personal expression seems paradoxical 
to us in the West, whereas it is integral to Indian creation. 

The simple craftsman, the child, the woman, — all who are 
in fact not fully awake to the new age— possess still the synthetic 
vision, so distinctive of Indian art. The others being artists and 
Indians cannot help being guided by it, even where Japonism or 
pre-impressionist conventions flood into their design. This 
stage, however, is already overcome. Japonism has meant to 
the Indian painters the same as it did to Whistler or Monet. It 
served but to sharpen their sense for an equillibrium of colours 
aud forms. It purified the treatment, but did not touch the 
substance. 

The unsophisticated workmen of modern India build temples 
and cast bronze statues as perfect in their religiousness as a 
thousand years ago. They do not trouble about the future ; for, 
what else can it be but the evolution of a deathless past? They 
work according to rules laid down in the shastras and yet they 
do not know those rules. They inherit them and establish them 
afresh, whenever a new figure of a god has to be made for the 
temple, or for the householder. The Indian village art of to-day 
is India’s living past. 

Indian children, and Indian women too, are spontaneous in 
their artistic expressions. They arc actually the up-to-date 
artists of modern India. Ritual restrictions affect them as little 
as western posters or magazine illustrations : they live between 
these opposites, — their chief activity is just to live; and what 
they depict expresses their life just as it is. But those who live 
the complex life of modern citizens, who feel responsible for the 
future, who cannot* allow themselves to be carried on by the past, 
struggle to solve the contraries of actuality and tradition, of 
lndiannese and Universalism. 

The Bengal painters are aware of their own difficulties and 
therefore they are not free. Their shortcomings are frank 
confessions of the magnitude of their self-imposed task. But 
the deathless mood, in which they have addressed themselves 
to it, permeates, as a tender fragrance, all their paintings. 
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MODERN POEMS OF UPPER INDIA 

Translated by Sirdar Umrao Singh Shkr-Gil. 

THE MORNING STAR. 

Moving with hurrying steps, O Morning Star, 

You passed : Was it in loathing of our Sleep ? 
Ah me ! In blindness, I have lost my Way. 

You come awake, and waking hence depart. 


MY HEART. 

My heart ! O heart of mine ! O heart of mine ! 

Mine Ocean thou, my Vessel, and my Shore. 
Didst fall as dew upon my humble Dust ? 

Or didst thou, like a bud, shoot from my Clay ? 

(From the Persian of Iqhal) 


A DUST-STORM. 

Whence this hissing twang of the Bow of Darkness? 

Or is it some intoxication of the blindness of Egoism ? 

Or the dusty veil of the world's lust, wrath and avarice ? 

Are the gods and demons at mighty conflict? 

Can it be that the dark thunder-clouds of lies and hypocrisy have arisen? 
For in day-time the Sun riding his chariot has vanisfned. 

How inky black, darker than Night, one might say, 

Raised by Doom and Dissolution, to-day, is blowing this DusfrStorni! 


(From the Hindi of Raja Sir Daljitsingh) 



INDIAN EDUCATION FROM THE JATAKAS 

By Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji. 

The Jatakas are important as sources of history not for the 
contents or substance of their stories but rather for the social 
background or setting of those stories which inevitably reflect 
the contemporary conditions of life. 

The atmosphere of learning and culture which the Jatakas 
breathe and the educational system and organisation they bring 
to light are very well indicated in one of those works [Jut 
No. 252] : 

< hurt* on a lime Brahmadatta, the King of Benares, had a son named 
Prince Brahmadatta. Now Kings of former tines, though there might 
foe a famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send their sons 
to foreign countries afar off to complete their education, that by this 
means they might learn to quell their pride and highmindedness, and 
endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the ways of the world. 
vSo did this King. Calling his boy to him— now the lad was sixteen 
years old he gave him one-solcd sandals a sunshade of leaves, and a 
thousand pieces of money, with these words: ‘My son, get you to 
Takkasila, and study there. 1 

The l)oy obeyed. He bade his parents farewell, and in due course 
arrived at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and 
reached it at the time when the teacher had finished his lecture and was 
walking up and down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes 
upon the teacher, he loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a 
respectful greeting jtood still where lie was. The teacher saw that he 
was weary, and welcomed the newcomer. The lad ate, and rested a little. 
Then he returned to the teacher, and stood respectfully by him. 

‘Where have you come from?' he asked. 

‘From Benares’. 

‘Whose son are you’? 

*1 jinrthc son of the King of Benares’. 

‘What brings you here’? 

‘I come to learn', replied the lad. 
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‘Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee, or do you wish to attend on 
me in return for teaching you?’ 

'I have brought a fee with me':’ and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day and at night they 
learn of him : but they, who bring a fee, arc treated like the eldest sons 
in his house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave 
schooling to the prince on every light and lucky day. Thus the young 
prince was taught 


This extract introduces us practically to all the principal 
features of the educational system of the times. We shall now 
explain them and cite the additional or supplementary informa- 
tion which the other Jatakas convey. 

Takkasila was the most famous seat of learning. It 
attracted scholars from different and distant parts of India. 
Numerous references in the Jatakas show how thither flocked 
students from far off Benares(i), Rajagaha(2), Mithilafo), 
Ujjeni(4) and Kosala of the ‘Central Region ’(5) and from the 
Sivi and Kuru Kingdoms in the ‘North country ’(6). 

The fame of Takkasila (Taxila) as a seat of learning was 
of course due to that of its teachers. (7) They are always spoken 
of as being ‘world-renowned,’ being authorities, specialists and 
experts in the subjects they professed. And it was the presence 
of scholars of such acknowledged excellence and widespread 
reputation that caused a steady movement of qualified students 
drawn from all classes and ranks of society towards Taxila from 
different and distant parts of the Indian continent, making it 
the intellectual capital of the India of those days. Thus the 
various centres of learning in the different parts of the country 
became affiliated, as it were, to the educational centre, or the 
central university, of Taxila which exercised a kind oS intellec- 
tual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 


(x) 

(3) 

(3) 

M) 

( 5 ) 

( 7 ) 


[I. 272, a**, 409; II. 85, 87; IV. 50, 224; V. 263, 127, etc.]. 

[in. 238, v. .77, 247]. 
riv. 316. vi. 347] 
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Of one such teacher we^read : ^ ‘Youths of the warrior and the Brahman caste 


came from all India to be taught the arts by him' [HI. 158]. 
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The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to 
‘complete* their education and not to begin it. They are 
invariably sent at the age of sixteen or when they ‘come of 
age*(8). This shows that Taxila was the seat, not of elementary, 
but higher, education, that is to say, of colleges or a university 
as distinguished from schools. Thus the age-limit for admission 
there was curiously enough the same as is prescribed by modern 
universities. Moreover, only the students of a maturer age 
could be sent so far away from their homes for the furtherance 
of their studies. 

The students were usually admitted to instruction by their 
teachers on payment in advance of their entire tuition fees. A 
fixed sum seems to have been specified for the purpose at Taxila, 
amounting to 1,000 pieces of money (9). In lieu of paying the 
fees in cash, a student was allowed to pay them in the shape 
of services to his teacher (10). To this class apparently belonged 
the majority of the students who ‘attended on their teacher by 
day* and received instruction at night. We read of a school of 
500 Brahman pupils whose duties were, among others, to gather 
firewood from the forests for their master(ri). 


Sometimes a student would prefer to devote his whole time 
to studies without sparing any time for such services or menial 
work, while at the same time he was too poor to be able to 
pay the teacher’s fees in cash in advance. In such a case the 
student was trusted to pay the fees after the completion of his 
education. We read of one such student, a Brahman boy of 
Benares, who, after completing his education at Taxila, paid his 
teacher’s fees by begging for them in distant countries beyond 
the Ganges. , 


The fees are destcribed to be “seven nikkas” or a few ounces 
°f gold, which may indicate that the teacher’s fees were paid in 
gold in that time(i2). It may be recalled in this connexion that, 
under the Brahmanical system, it was the more usual practice 


{? v - 1 6 *> mo] 

» t - 3 7 *> IV. 50, 314 , 
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(M) [IV. 344], 
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for the brahmach&rin to pay fees to his teacher only when he 
became a sn&taka, i.e., ended his studentship. 

Where students were too poor to be able to pay the teacher's 
fees in any of the several ways aforesaid, a charitable community 
often came forward to provide for them a free education. We 
read of a teacher of ‘world-wide fame’ at Benares who had in hj s 
school 500 young Brahmin pupils to teach. The difficulty of 
maintaining such a school was removed by the generosity of the 
‘Benares folk’ who ‘used to give day by day commons of food to 
the poor lads and had them taught free’. The cost of education 
was also to some extent taken over from the teachers and tile 
taught by the occasional invitations to dinner extended to them 
by philanthropic householders. We read of a school of 500 
students being invited to take meals by a ‘country family’ at 
Takkasila and of a similar entertainment given by an entire 
village(i3). These invitations would very often be arranged by 
turns in such a way as to work like a permanent provision of meals 
for the whole school. 


There was again another class of students who paid the 
teacher’s fees from the scholarships awarded to them l>v 1 1n- 
states to which they belonged. Generally such students \\<mi(l 
be sent as companions of the princes of their respective count ries 
who were deputed to Takkasila for education. We read of tin- 
sons of the royal chaplains of the courts of Benares and Rajngaba 
accompanying their respective princes to Takkasila for their 
education. Cases, however, are not wanting of students being 
sent on their own account for higher studies to Takkasila at the 
State expense. Thus we read of a Brahman boy of Benares 
being sent by the King at his expense to Takkasila for the 
purpose of specialising in the Science of Archery(i4). 


It is to be noted that the fees of tuition as fixed here can 
hardly be considered adequate to its expenses. The teucher was 
not like the proprietor of a school conducted as a commercial 
concern ; so that he probably could not claim any part of the 
fee of 1,000 pieces as the wages of his own labour. The fees 
were necessary to cover the cost of the free board, lodging and 
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other necessaries, of the students who paid them and who went 
into residence with their teachers under a common roof. 

But residence with the teacher was not a compulsory condi- 
tion of studentship. Day-scholars were also admitted to instruc- 
tion. We read of Prince Junha of Benares setting up independ- 
ent house for himself from which he attended the college at 
Taxila(is). 

The admission of day-scholars as students implied that of 
householders or married students. We read of ‘a country- 
Brafinian’ who, finishing his studies in the three Vedas and the 
eighteen sciences under a famous teacher in Benares, stopped on 
there to look after liis estate, married and became a regular house- 
holder. And yet lie was allowed to continue his studies as an 
external student. He could however come but “two or three 
times ever}' day to listen to his master’s teachings” owing to 
the obstructions of his mischievous wife who always feigned 
sickness whenever he wanted to get away to the school. A 
similar case is that of ‘a young Brahmin from a foreign land* 
who, while studying as one of 500 pupils of a famous teacher at 
Benares, “fell in love with a woman and made her his wife. 
Though he continued to live on in Benares he failed two or three 
times in his attendance on the master.” Sometimes he was so 
worried and harassed bv his unmanageable wife that he absented 
himself altogether from waiting on the master. “Some seven 
or eight days later lie renewed his attendances”, when his 
master gave him necessary instructions after which he “paid no 
heed to his wife’s caprices”, while his wife also “ceased from 
that time forward from her naughtiness.” There is another 
instance of a student being handicapped in his studies by the 
wicked ways of his wife(i6). Lastly, we may also refer to the 
instance of a teacher of 500 students at Benares who selects by 
a specialist one of them for the hand of liis grown-up daughter. 
With some teachers “there was a custom that if there should 
he a daughter ripe for marriage she should be given to the eldest 
pupil”(i7). 

"Otic night, alter lessons, he left the teacher’s house in the ‘lark and set 

for home” [IV. 96]. 

07) 30I “ 3Ml - 
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The maximum standard number of pupils which an 
individual teacher admitted was 500(18). The number gave 
scope to great variety in the composition of the school and the 
students were quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from all ranks 
and classes of society and representing diverse social conditions. 
Youths of Brahman and Kshatriya castes were of course in 
large numbers among them [cf. III. 458] ; there were also 
princes from distant Kingdoms(i9) and sons of magnates or 
magnificos(2o), there were, again, sons of merchants and tailors 
and even fishermen, for we read of a teacher who was, on 
principle, against all restrictions on admission of students and 
would ‘preach the moral law to anyone he might see though lie 
did not want it, to fishermen and the like’(2i). 

Chandalas, however, were not admitted as students. We 
read of two Chandala boys from Ujjeni who, considering the 
misery of their lot due to their birth, thought : “We shall 
never be able to play the part of Chandalas ; let us conceal our 
birth and go to Takkasila in the disguise of young Brahmans, and 
study there”. Thus introducing themselves they “followed 
their studies in the law under a far-famed master”. One of 
the students was even successful in his studies. Their disguise 
was however detected at a dinner offered to the school hv a 
villager, by their use of the Chandala dialect in an unguarded 
moment, and they were at once expelled [No. 498]. 

While all castes except the Chandalas were admitted to 
instruction, it seems that the castes so admitted did not always 
confine themselves to their traditional subjects of study. We 
read of a Brahman boy of Takkasila who learnt Divination under 
his teacher and later settled down as a hunter in the woods of 
Benares. Another Brahman boy, son of a m/ignifico, preferred 
the study of magic charms to the exclusion of other subjects. 
Another is spoken of as having gone in for ‘the liberal arts 
and ultimately specialised in Archery. It is again a Brahman 
boy that studies ‘the charm which commands all things of 
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sense*’. There is a reference to a Brahman boy choosing 
“science” for his study and to another mastering ‘the three 
Vedas and the eighteen Accomplishments’^). 

We thus see that youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of 
different classes and castes had all their divisions and distinctions 
merged in the democracy of learning. Princes and nobles, 
merchants and tailors, as well as the poor students who were 
m aintai ned by charity and could not pay their tuition fees — 
all rubbed shoulders with one another as fellow-alumni of a 
common school and teacher. The poorer students had to undergo 
daily a course of exacting and low kind of menial service for 
the school, but the recognition of the dignity of all honest labour 
secured to them a status of equality with its aristocratic section. 
What further levelled all distinctions within the school was the 
insistence upon certain standards of simplicity and discipline in 
life to which all its members had to submit. 

The Prince of Benares is, as we have seen, sent on to 
Takkasila for his studies with the modest equipment given him 
bv his own royal father of ‘‘a pair of one-soled sandals, a sun- 
shade of leaves, and a thousand pieces of money” as his teacher’s 
fees, of which not a single piece lie could retain for his private 
use. Thus the Prince enters his school as a poor man, 
divested of all riches. The same fact is pointed to by the 
story of Prince Junha of Benares, who accidentally breaking 
t I k* alms bowl of a Brahman by colliding with him in nocturnal 
darkness, was asked to pay him the price of a meal as 
compensation. The Prince then said to the Brahman : “I 
cannot now give you the price of a meal, Brahman; but 1 am 
Prince Junha, son t of the King of Kasi, and when l come to my 
Kingdom, you may come to me and ask for the money” ! IV <56 J . 
This shows that there was no money left with a prince which lie 
might spend as lie liked. Nor did the offences of princes escape 
their usual punishment. On the offeuce of a prince being 
reported to the teacher (the offence being taking some sweets 
from a vendor’s basket without paying for them), ‘‘he caused two 
lads to take the young fellow by his two hands, and smote him 

<«) in. 300; n. 99; hi. 319; iv. 456; 111. «8; 11. 87; m. 115. »:]. 
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thrice upon the back with a bamboo stick, bidding him take care 
not to do it again” [No. 252]. 

The food allowed to the students was of the simplest kind. 
We have mention of rice-gruel being prepared as breakfast by ;l 
maid of the teacher’s house [I. 318]. At invitations they were 
given sugar-cane, molasses, curd and milk [I. 448]. The 
life of the students was also hard in other ways. Their 
standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests [tfe]. Their 
conduct was so much controlled that they were not allowed to go 
to a river for bath except in the company of a teacher [No. 252]. 

It speaks very well of these ancient Kings that tlic-v 
deliberately, and as a matter of policy, proposed for their sons 
such a course of discipline and education as their best training m 
manners and morals, and as a powerful democratising influence, 
“so that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness ’ ’ . 

Side bv side with these colleges of a heterogenous or 
cosmopolitan composition, we also find references to colleges oi 
particular communities only. Teachers with 500 pupils, all 
Brahmans, are frequently mentioned. Sometimes teachers 
would have only Brahman and Kshatriya pupils. Wc also 
read of a teacher at Taxila whose school had on its rolls only 
princes as pupils — “all princes who were at that time in India 
to the number of 101,” besides two other princes newly adm tied 
from the Kingdoms of Kuril and Benarcs(23). 

To manage a school of 51x1 pupils and undertake tlieii c' 1 no- 
tion was no easy task for an individual teacher. He .’.as 
however helped by a staff of Assistant Masters (pitthiaclianya), 
appointed from amongst the most advanced, or senior pupils. 
Assistance in teaching was also rendered by the senior pupils 
as such, for we are told of a teacher appointing his oldest disciple 
to act as his substitute. Another teacher of Taxila, while 
going to Benares on some mission, appointed his chief pupil 
to take charge of his school during his absence, saying : “My 
son, I am going away from home, while I am away, you are 
to instruct these my pupils” (numbering 500). These senior 
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pupils, by being associated in the work of teaching, soon became 
fit to be teachers. We read of Prince Sutasoma of the Kuru 
country who “being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency 
in teaching” and, “becoming the private teacher” of his 
comrade in the school, “soon educated him, while the others 
only gradually acquired their learning ”(24). 

The college seems to have had a number of sittings every 
day. Instruction was imparted at times convenient to the 
students. The poorer scholars who paid for the expenses of 
educational life by the performance of services or menial work 
for the school during the day time could find time for study only 
in the nights when accordingly the teacher imparted instruction 
to them [II. 278]. It was probably convenient for the day- 
scholars to attend the night classes : We read of Prince Juuha 
who “one night, after he had been listening carefully to his 
teacher’s instruction, left the house of his teacher in the dark and 
set out for home” [IV. 96]. Another student of Benares who 
went to Takkasila for a particular instruction implored his teacher 
thus : “Give me your time for this one night only. I will learn 
the whole after one lesson.” [II. 47]. As regards the students 
who paid their teacher’s fees “they are treated like the eldest 
sous in his house, and thus they learn.” They were given 
“schooling on every light and lucky day”. 

Students seem to have commenced their studies very early 
in the morning, with the crowing of the cock. We read of a 
school of 500 Brahman students at Benares who “had a cock 
that crowed betimes and roused them to their studies.” Probably 
a cock was domesticated in every school to serve as a clock ! 
When, in one instance, the trained cock died, a second cock was 
secured which “had been bred in a cemetery and had thus no 
knowledge of times and seasons, and used to crow casually, at 
midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his crowing at 
midnight, the young Brahmans fell to their studies, so that by 
dawn they were tired out and could not for sleepiness keep their 
attention on the subject already learnt (gahitatthanampi); atn» 
when he fell a-crowing in broad day they did not get a chance 

(* 4 ) til. loo ; V. -457; I. , 4 ,j IV. 51; V. 457 -JSS]. 
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of quiet for repeating their lessons. And as it was the cock’s 
crowing both at midnight and by day which had brought tkeii 
studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck” 
[I. 436]. It will appear from this passage that there was time 
for the private study of the students which they spent 011 
repeating new lessons and revising old ones. 

In this passage, again, the reference to drowsiness preventing 
the students from understanding (lit. ‘seeing’, passanti) the 
subject already learnt may be taken to indicate the use of books 
for their studies. The Jatakas frequently use the expression 
sippam vachesi, i.e. ‘getting the sciences read’. More definite 
is the following reference to the existence of written books at the 
time: “The Bodhisatta... caused a book of judgments to be 
written and said, ‘by observing this book you should settle 
suits’ ”. [III. 292]. We have again references to the various 
and widespread uses of writing in the Jatakas ; to the writing or 
epistles, sealing a letter, the forging of letters, inscriptions on 
gold plate, inscription over a hermitage, letters of the alphabet 
engraved on gold necklets, inscriptions upon garments, and 
accoutrements, the scratching of a message on an arrow, writing 
on a leaf(25). Lastly, there is a passage [I. 451] which indi- 
cates how the art of writing was being regularly taught to the 
young in th elementary or primary schools. It tells bow 
when a rich man’s son “was being taught to write,*’ his “young 
slave used to go with his young master’s tablets and so learned 
at the same time to write himself. ’ ’ The three R’s were evident- 
ly taught in these schools. We may recall in this conticuion 
the passage in the Kautiliya [I. 5], showing how aftc; the 
ceremony of chuddkarana a boy was to be taught lipi or writing 
and sankhydnam or counting and arithmetic. 

We shall now consider the courses of study that were offered 
by the colleges of Takkasila. The Jatakas constantly refer to 
students coming to Takkasila to complete their education in the 
three Vedas and the eighteen Sippas or arts. Sometimes the 
students are referred to as selecting the study of the^ Vedas 
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alone, or the Arts alone(26). We may conveniently distinguish 
education in the Vedas as Literary Education from education in 
the Arts as Scientific and Technical Education. 

The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows that the 
study of the Atharva Veda was not included in the curriculum for 
general education at the time of the Jatakas. The Vedas were of 
course to be learnt by heart. We are told of a teacher at Takkasilh 
from whose lips 500 Brahman pupils learnt the Vedas [I. 402 J. 
The Bodhisatta is frequently referred to as having learned the 
three Vedas by heart [cf. I. 259]. Instead of the three Vedas, 
we sometimes find mention of “sacred texts” [ill. 235], “holy 
books” [IV. 293], or “the law” [IV. 392]. Some of these 
terms may indicate the sacred literature of the Buddhists. We 
find even the direct mention of a Vinaya scholar and a Sutra 
scholar [III. 486]. 

The subjects under the Sciences and Arts are not indi- 
vidually mentioned. Their number alone is frequently mentioned. 
We may refer in this connection to the passage already cited from 
the Milinda Panha which gives the individual names of the 
nineteen Sippas then current. Some passages in the Jatakas 
however make individual mention of some subjects under scienti- 
fic and technical education, but it is not certain whether they 
would come under the eighteen Sippas. We have mention of the 
following arts being taught in some of the colleges of Takkasila, 
vis., (t) Elephant Lore (Hatthisutta), (2) Magic charms, (3) Spell 
for bringing back the dead to life, (4) Hunting, (5) Spell for 
understanding animal cries, (6) Archery (Issapasippa), (7) The 
Art of Prognostication, (8) Charm for commanding all tilings 
of sense, (9) Divining from the signs of the body and 
(10) Medicine(27). • It is to be noted that students are mentioned 
as taking up for their study only one of these subjects in which 
they wanted to specialise and make themselves experts. 

The study of these sciences and arts seems to have had both 
a theoretical and a practical course. Knowledge of the literature 
°f a subject had to be followed by its practical applications. In 
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regard to some subjects like Medicine, for instance, the practical 
course had to be gone through under the direction of the teacher 
The practical course in Medicine at Takkasila included a first 
hand study of plants to find out their medicinal values, as shown 
in the account of Jivaka’s education. In other subjects, the 
practical course was left to be completed by the students them- 
Stives when they left their colleges after finishing their instruc- 
tion. Thus we read of a Brahman student ‘of a market town in 
the North country* who specialised in the Science of Archery at 
Takkasila and, after finishing his studies, went as far as the 
Andhra country in prosecution of the practical application of his 
art. [I. 356]. 

There is mention of the Prince of Magadha who, having 
mastered all the arts at Takkasila, “wandered through towns, 
cillages, and all the land to acquire all practical usages and 
understand country observances’* [II. 238]. We have mention 
of another student, Setaketu, of Takkasila who similar!*; 
“wandered, learning all practical arts’’ [III. 235]. There is 
mentioned another Prince of Magadha who, being trained in all 
Sciences at Takkasila, “left that place with the intention of learn- 
ing the practical uses of arts and local observances’’ [V. 2.17]. 

* We have an interesting reference to the Pandu brothers who, 
after receiving instruction in arts at Takkasila, ‘travelled about 
with the idea of mastering local customs’ [V. 426]. Wc read 
again of two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son travelling 
together to learn the custom of the country folk after finishing 
their education in Takkasila [IV. 38]. There is a similar re- 
ference to a student from Benares undertaking a travel after his 
education at Takkasila [IV. 200]. A Prince of Kosala is men- 
tioned who after studying the three Vedas and eighteen liberal 
arts at Takkasila left the place to study the practical uses of the 
sciences learned [III. 115]. • 

Lastly, there is an instance in which a student, on 
completion of his education in the Arts at Takkasila and 
returning home to Benares, had to exhibit before his parents 
a practical demonstration of the technical knowledge he^had ac- 
quired. In this connection we may also recall the success u 
surgical ojicraiions executed by Javaka as soon as he had e 
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Takkasila on finishing his education, for they show that he must 
have had a previous practical training in such difficult operations. 

A practical turn was indeed given to all instruction as a 
pedagogic principle. We have already referred to the first-hand 
observation of plant life as a compulsory part of medical educa- 
tion. We have again one Jataka [No. 123] which shows how 
nature-study was always insisted upon as the best means of 
awakening a healthy curiosity, a spirit of observation and enquiry 
which are indispensable aids to intellectual culture. In the story, 
‘a world-renowned* professor of Benares “had five hundred young 
Brahmans to instruct,” one of whom “had always foolish notions 
in his head and always said the wrong thing; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of 
his folly could not master them. The teacher was at pains to 
consider what method of instruction would be suitable for that 
‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. And the thought came to him 
that the best way was to question him on his return from gather- 
ing firewood and leaves, as to something he had seen or done that 
day, and then to ask what it was like. ‘For’, thought the master, 
‘this will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, 
aud the continuous practice of comparing and reasoning on his 
part will enable me to impart learning to him* ”, 

A point which should not be missed in this connexion is, 
how the students of those days after their graduation undertook 
■in expensive foreign travel to give a practical turn to their 
theoretical studies at the colleges, and qualify themselves for the 
life in the world by broadening the range of their experience and 
deepening their insight into human affairs by a first-hand study of 
the diverse manners and customs prevailing in the different parts 
of the country, as qlso to get inured to hardships. 

Takkasila was also famous for some of its special schools. 
One of such schools was the medical school which must have 
been the best of its kind in India, if we may believe in the story 
of Jivaka. It was also noted for its school of Law which attracted 
students from distant Ujjeui. Its Military schools were not 
less fayious. One such school could boast of counting all the 
then Princes throughout India numbering 103 as its students 
457 ]* We have already seen how keen and widespread was 
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the demand in the country for the courses and training offered 
by its Schools of Archery. 

Thus the teachers of Takkasila were as famous for their 
knowledge of the arts of peace as for that of war. In this 
connection we may refer to the story of the Brahman boy of 
Benares of the name of Jotipala who was sent to Takkasila at 
the King’s expense for education in Archery. When he had 
finished his training and was returning home, the teacher 
presented him with his own sword, a bow and arrow, a coat of 
mail and a diamond and asked him to take his place as the 
head of 500 pupils to be trained up by him in the militarv 
arts, as he was himself old and wanted to retire [V. 127]. The 
Veda-of-the-bow claimed almost as many students as the sacred 
triple-Veda in those days. It is also evident that the demand 
for the knowledge of the Sippas or for technical and scientific 
education was not less keen than that for general education or 
religious studies. 

Next to Takkasila ranked Benares as a seat of learning, it 
was, however, largely the creation of the ex-students of Takkasila 
who set up as teachers there and carried thither the culture of 
that cosmopolitan educational centre which was moulding the 
intellectual life of the whole of India. Subjects in the instruc- 
tion of which Takkasila held the monopoly were being gradually 
introduced into Benares. We find established there Schoo-.s fur 
the teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained 
from Takkasila. For the study of the ordinary subjects there 
were of course already many schools(28). 

Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as 
educationists. There are several references to teachers of world- 
wide fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to teach. The 
son of a Brahman magnate with eighty ernres is educated 111 
Benares. There were again certain subjects in the teaching of 
which Benares seems to have specialised. There is a reference, 
for instance, to a school of music presided over by an expeit 
who was the chief of his kind in all India(29). With all this, 
the inferiority of Benares to Takkasila as a seat of learning 1? 
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apparent from the fact that there are hardly to be found many 
references in the Jatakas to the movement of foreign scholars 
towards the former for education in different subjects as we find 
in such abundance in respect of the latter. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the educational system of the 
times produced men of affairs as well as men who renounced 
the world in the pursuit of Truth. The life of renunciation 
indeed claimed many ex-students of both Takkasila and Benares. 
In the sylvan and solitary retreats away from the haunts of men, 
the hermitages served as schools of higher philosophical specula- 
tion and religious training where the culture previously acquired 
would attain its fruitage or a further development in a particular 
direction. These special schools of spiritual culture are also 
referred to as being composed of the standard number of 500 
ascetics gathering round the personality of an individual hermit 
of established reputation to seek instruction as his disciples 
[l. 141, etc.]. We have however references to schools of larger 
sizes. We read of one which was so overcrowded with zealous 
pupils that the chief had to get other hermitages established by 
his seven senior pupils to relieve the congestion but to no 
purpose, for the original or parent hermitage continued to be 
crowded as before with aspirants after the religious life [V. 128]. 

The hermitages were generally established in the Himalayas. 
Sometimes, however, bands of ascetics would establish themselves 
near the centres of population in view of the facilities so afforded 
for attracting recruits. We read of Setaketu, originally senior 
pupil of a school of 500 pupils at Benares, going to Takkasila 
for education in the ‘arts’ on completion of which he wandered 
through the country learning all practical aus, when in a village 
he comes across a ‘group of 500 ascetics who, after ordaining 
him, taught him all their “arts, texts and practices” (30). 

(30) [I. 406, 431; III. 143; IV. 74; HI. 115; IV. m3; III. 235]. 

[Originally published in the Lucknow University Bulletin.} 
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LIVING LANGUAGE. 

* Is your Esperanto, which undoubtedly would render great practical 
service, capable of interpreting the most fugitive aspects of thought? Alii 
no. For it is not born of suffering or joy. It has not been wailed or sung 
by human souls. It is a mechanism constructed by a scholar. It is not life. 

I will suppose you arc presented with an admirable doll. It’s very 
large and very sweet eyes are shaded by long and divinely curved eyelashes. 
Its mouth is delightfully pink and similar to the pulp of cherries. It is able 
to smile at you. It can call you ‘Dearie. 1 Would you love it? Let us 
suppose you had long been face to face with her on a desert island, and that 
suddenly there appeared to you a real woman, ewn rather ugly, but after 
all a real woman, would you address your madrigals to the doll ? 

Your Esperanto is the doll. The French language is the real woman. 
And this woman is so beautiful, so proud, so modest, so bold, so touching, 
so voluptuous, so chaste, so noble, so familiar, so frolicsome, so wise, that 
we love her with all our soul and are never tempted to be unfaithful to 
her. 


How can the work of a grammarian, however learned it may :>c, rWw\ 
a living language, to which millions upon millions of men have contributed 
their sighs and groans— a language in which we perceive at the .-an t inu- 
tile great guttural cry of the people and the chirping of the petty linnets 
who twitter in drawing-rooms, — a language in which we hear the hniiu.ting 
of every craft, the roar of every revolution, the murmur of every d »ain? 

How beautiful are words which, through the recollection of tiler Jong 
usage, are crowned with a halo of glory ! I want my ideas to rest on those 
words in which the feelings of all our dead palpitate. Happy, too happy am 
I, if, having received this language, most limpid, most luminous, most 
bounteous and most human. I have been able to make a few new reflections 
shine upon it. 


— Anatole Franck. 



VITALIZAT10N OF INDIAN HUMANISTIC STUDIES 

By K. M. Panikkar. 


The classical studies followed traditionally among Hindus 
were in their time undoubtedly meant to be comprehensive. 
They embraced : Kavya, Nataka, Alankara, Tarka, and 
Vyakarana ; and the detailed attention with which each of these 
was studied was such as to make scholarship no empty name. 
The Ashtddhdyi of Panini itself was supposed to take twelve 
years of a student’s lifetime. The value of such training 
both as a course of intellectual discipline and as developing 
powers of keen analysis and enquiry cannot be doubted. It was 
perhaps the best that could have been devised then. But now 
with the widening of cultural interests, even among classical 
scholars, a thorough modernisation of Indian classical studies 
has become necessary. 

The first objection to the old system, apart from the wastage 
in years that is involved, is that it does not represent the whole 
cultural tradition of India — that vast areas of culture which 
Indians are heir to, are left out of consideration. Thus 
Buddhism finds only a very casual place in Indian classical 
studies. In fact Buddhist theories are alluded to merely with a 
view to repudiate them. Xo attempt is made by Pandits to 
understand Buddhist philosophy and psychology and but for 
the researches of European scholars, Buddhism would have 
remained, as far as the Indian philosohpieal world was con- 
cerned, a system of thought which had been refuted for all time 
by Sankara. Tlitf same to a lesser extent is true of Jainism also. 
Though Jaina scholarship is a live tradition even now in India, 
and the Jaiuas themselves form a very influential community, 
with their own temples, monasteries and religious foundations 
yet Jaina thought was rigidly excluded from Hindu classical 
studies. There was a sort of unwritten law among scholars to 
treat # as non-existent the whole world of Buddhist and Jaina 
literature, except for the purpose of occasional contemptuous 
allusion. 
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This boycott of Buddhism has been the cause also of t the 
exclusion of Pali and Prakrit from the horizon of the Indian 
student. Though Prakrit is possessed of a vast and varied 
literature and is the mother language of most Indian vernaculars, 
it has been, till lately, completely neglected in all courses o{ 
Sanskrit studies. It requires no particular scholarship to see 
that even in the golden age of classical literature, Sanskrit 
remained, like Latin in the Middle Ages, merely the language of 
the learned. The literature of Prakrit is now being slowly 
explored ; but the significant fact about it is, that the astonishing 
care with which Sanskrit books were being edited and re-edited 
with innumerable commentaries by the ancient Pandits has been 
completely lacking in the case of the Prakrit texts. Hindu India 
which preserved Sanskrit books with meticulous care had no use 
for Prakrit. The same is the case with Pali. This sacred 
language of Buddhism, in which are buried the great works of 
Buddhist monks and scholars, has been but a dead name in India. 

Even in the study of Sanskrit classics a new and more 
critical spirit is found necessary. The Pandits have so far made 
no attempt at textual and higher criticism with all the modern 
appliances of historical data and grammatical and philological 
equipment. This has now been universally recognised. The 
absence of critical editions for Indian classics has attracied Inc 
attention of scholars in India and now we have the Visvabh .rati 
and Bhandarkar Institute co-operating to bring out a standard 
edition of the Mahabharata. The work of the Harvard Pni- 
versitv, Oriental Section, in the line of critical edition of Twlrin 
classics has received wide appreciation. The necessity tor 
applying modern methods even to grammar is being slowly 
recognised by orthodox Pandits, as Raja Rajr. Varma's Laghu 
Parinayam — a bold attempt to modernise even Panini — would 
show. • 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that there is agreement 
on all these matters among the thinking men of India. The 
Visvabharati courses initiated by such renowned Indologists as 
Prof. Sitvain I,evi of Sorbonne and Prof. Winternitz of Prague 
have undeniably given a new orientation to Indian scholarship 
in this matter. Nor can we forget the great services that t e 
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Calcutta University under Sir Ashutosh Mukerjea has rendered 
in modernising the classical outlook. Under his guidance the 
Post Graduate Department has organized courses in Pali, Prakrit, 
Buddhist and Jaina philosophy and an attempt has been made to 
co-relate all these into a single course of Ancient Indian Humani- 
ties. India owes much to the imagination which visualised 
Singhalese monks, Jaina pundits and Chinese mandarians 
expounding to students in the metropolitan University of India 
those parts of India’s magnificent heritage which they now hold 
in trust. The contribution of the great Universities of Europe 
should also be recognised ; for, it was the spirit of enquiry and 
scholarship that animated scholars like Max Muller, Rhys 
Davids, Paul Deussen and Emile Senart which assisted in 
giving India a new attitude of mind towards her own past. 

But our classical studies, if they ended with Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit, would still be incomplete. The soul of India, at 
least during the last thousand and fixe hundred years, has 
expressed itself not only in those languages, but in the verna- 
culars of the country. No view of Indian culture could be 
complete which omits the literature and tradition either of the 
Dravidian or the Prakritic languages. No man who does not 
feel with Tulsidas and Kabir, Mirabai and D'ulu, Yidvapati and 
Chandidas, Kambar and Manieka Yaeliakar, could be really con- 
sidered to have understood the spirit of India which manifests 
itself in so many different forms. 

The contribution of each of the vernaculars is something 
distinct and great. The Yaishn.ua Poets of Hindi with Tulsi 
aud Suradas at their head represent a humanism the value of 
which cannot now be estimated. The lyrical outbursts of 
Vidyapati and Chandidas, and the Chaitanya tradition in Bengal 
have left an impress on Indian cultural development which it 
is impossible to overlook. The influence of Tukaram and 
R&madas, as providing the spiritual basis for the national revival 
of the’ Marathas should give them a prominent place in the 
history of India. The great, and to some extent indejiendent, 
inheritance of the Tamil people need not be dilated upon. The 
Tamil language possesses a classical literature second only to 
Sanskrit in India. The fact that the Jainas and the Buddhists 
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contributed equally to this is significant as to the synthetic 
character of Tamil civilization. Kavilan Charitram and hfani. 
mekhalai, two of the five gems of Tamil, are distinctly 
Buddhist; and this compares favourably with the undeniably 
exclusive character of classic Sanskrit. In Malayalam also tli e 
works of Ezlicuthncalin and his followers created a humanistic 
tradition which has not a little to contribute to the common 
inheritance of India. 

Besides their classical literatures, the vernaculars of India 
have also developed in recent times distinctive literatures of tluir 
own ; the modern cultural movement in India, both in the imvard 
adjustments it has caused and in the massive character of its 
changes, has been hailed as a renaissance. This vast movement 
has had its effects on all phases of our cultural activity. Partly 
as a result of contact with the West and partly as a result of 
the birth of a new consciousness in the national mind, this 
awakening has been remarkable for a revival of literary and 
artistic traditions. The development of the Bengal School of 
art, the renewed interest in ancient India schools of painting like 
Ajanta, Indo-Moghul and the Pahari, all these are but different 
phases of the same movement. 

But it has expressed itself best and more universally in the 
vernacular literatures. The rise and development of Rcinali 
in the 19th century is perhaps its most remarkable suia-ss; 
but we should not forget that the same movement has been going 
on in every part of India. Urdu has not been much l>ehiml!rmd 
and the name of Iqbal alone should raise it to a place of icsj ect 
among Indian languages. Subramania Bharnii has done in some 
ways for Tamil what the many sided genius of Rabindranath has 
done for Bengali. The position of VallatlmJ in Malayalam is 
absolutely unapproached. He has within a short period , created 
a new school of poetry in Malayalam which challenges comparison 
with the best in any Indian language. 

So far no attempt has been made to include modern 'verna- 
cular literature in any scheme of humanistic studies, hi f flct 
until recently not even the most advanced of Indian languages 
was considered good enough for a University course. Now, for* 
tunately, that opinion has changed. Almost all Indian 
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Universities make provision for the study of the local Vernaculars. 
That is indeed very necessary but that is not all. What 
is important for the student of Indian culture is to visualise the 
spirit of India and that would be possible only when it is recog- 
nised that the culture embodied in the different vernaculars is 
complementary to the classical genius which we know through 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali. A course in modern Indian 
humanities, comprising of the best literature alone can give this 
outlook a visible form. 

This is one of the lines on which the Visvabhanti should 
work. In fact it is the only institution where such a construc- 
tive and synthetic piece of work could be attempted, because it 
represents not only an educational experiment, but the entire 
spirit of the new cultural movement of India. Rabindranath 
is in himself the assertion of vitalized modernism in our thought 
and form. He represents the greatness of modern Indian 
languages. More, his personality has made the Visvabharati 
an all-Indian institution where all the tributaries of the great 
stream of Indian culture may mix their waters freely. It is 
only there that such an attempt could now be made and till that 
is made Indian education cannot fully function to supply the 
spiritual needs of the Indian mind. 

For, who could call himself a true Indian who has 
not drunk deep in the wells of Tulsidas and Kambar, 
Manieka Vachakar and Tukar'un, Kabir, Mirabai and Nanak, 
Tagore, Bharati, Vallatliol and Iqbal. The Indian soul, we have 
now sufficient reason to believe, did not cease to express itself 
after Bdna and Harsha. It is true that the forms of its 
expression have changed, but the soul is the same, and no one 
can truly understand India who rests content in the belief that 
the well of Indian humanism dried up with the classical age. 
For this enror, the narrow, inert spirit of our humanistic studies 
has been to blame. It is necessary that those who are now 
responsible for the movement of the intellectual liberation of India 
should give this problem of the revitalization of these studies their 
close and unprejudiced attention. 


8 
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JUDGMENT. 

( From the Bengali of Rabindranath) 

0 Beautiful One, 

When on their way, 

In idle frolic gay, 

And sport and fun, 

On Thee they fling and heap 

The roadside dust and dirt, 

My heart 

Doth sigh and weep. 

Weeping I cry, O beauty's God, 

Hold Tliou the rod. 

Judge Thou these men. 

And then, 

Whichever side 

1 turn, I see the gateways open wide 

Of Thy vast justice-hall, 

Where thou dost sit in judgment over all. 

The light of morning lies 
In silence on their sin-polluted eyes; 

The jasmine white suspires 
Upon their fiery breath of hot desires; 

The candles lit by Eve, the anchorite, 

Whose light illumes in heaven 
The adoration of the sages seven ,* 

Look on all night 
Upon the frenzied revelling 
Of those who dust and ashes fling* 

At Thee, O beauty's King. 

Thy judgment-seat 
Is in the woodlands blossoming, 

In balmy breezes sweet, 

In insects on the grass with humming wing, 

In warblings of the birds in spring, • 

In wave-kiss'd shores and fan-like green twigs* murmuring 

♦The Ursa Major is so named in Indian literature. 
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0 Lover mine, 

Heartless arc they, of violent will, 

With hidden steps they prowl about Thee still, 
Adornments Thine 
To rob, to dress 
Their passion's nakedness. 

I sec Love smitten with their bludgeon sore. 

Till 1 can bear no more ; 

With tear-stainM eye 
Weeping, to Thee I cry : 

() love's fair Lord, 

Hold Thou the sword, 

Judge thou these men. 

And then, 

Where do 1 see 
The judgment-throne of Thee? 

The mother's tears are shed 
Upon their violence red ; 

The lover's boundless trust 
Takes on its bleeding breast their treacherous thrust. 

O Love, Thy judgment -chamber lies 
Within the wordless pain of love with sleepless eyes, 

In chaste wives' shame and sighs, 

In heart's blood shed by friends. 

In love’s awaiting through the night that never ends 
* Of separation drear, 

In the dawn of tear-laved pity’s full forgiveness clear. 
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O God of Terror, 

Greedy are they, in heedless error 

They pass Thy lion-gate 
Unasked, unseen of all, 

And through Thy wall 

They break, and steal away Thy treasures great. 
The plunder'd pelfs too heavy weight 
Each moment as it rolls 
Doth on their souls 

Press more and more like ruthless fate. 
Weeping 1 cry to The 2 , O dreadful God ! 
forgive, forgive! Withhold thy rod. 

And thy forgiveness fierce 
As the terrific storm appears; 

Before its blast 

Upon the dust they're cast, — 

Where fly the sunder'd bits 
In which their plunder’d burden splits? 

O Lord of dreaded name, 

Thy grim forgiveness dire 
Is in the crash of thunder- fire, 

In ruin that's writ in sunset-flame, 
In fearful floods of gore, 
in Midden blind collision's dash and roar. 


Translated by Khitisii G*i. vSun. 



THE REVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT PEOPLE. 

By Miss Shlomith F. Flaum. 

On each race is the duty laid, to keep alight its own lamps of mind, 
as its part in the illumination of the world. To break the lamp of any 
people, is to deprive it of its rightful place in the world festival. He who 
has no light is unfortunate enough ;'lnit utterly miserable is he who having 
it, has been deprived of it, or has forgotten all about it. — Pabindranath. 

If we acknowledge the truth of these words of our Poet, if 
we realize that the light of human understanding is composed of 
a harmony of complementary colours, each having its special 
significance in the colour scheme of the whole, we have also to 
admit that each civilization, each nation, should study and dis- 
cover the fundamental connections it has with other nations and 
civilizations, and that we should learn the history of other people 
as a lesson for ourselves, instead of dismissing it as irrelevant, or 
devoid of vital meaning for the processes of our own growth. It 
is because I have realized, in the innermost depths of my convic- 
tion, the profoundness of the truth expressed so pithily by the 
Poet, that I make bold to place before you the story, — a real 
modern story,— of a land and civilization with which you may 
not be so intimately acquainted. 

The sufferings and struggles of a people, the conquest by 
them of difficulties and obstacles, and above all, their unflinching 
idealism and faith under the most trying circumstances, — all 
these must have their human value for the whole world, and the 
manifold experiences of the Zionist workers, about whom I am 
going to tell you, are sure to provoke thought in every mind. 

I sljall try to put as briefly as possible, and, so far as 1 
can without comment, the story of this recent movement in 
Palestine, leaving you to receive your own impressions. 

History, I think, has hardly a more tragically moving 
instance of the fidelity of a whole race to its ancestral home, than 
that which is offered by the Jewish people carrying with them, 
all through the ages of their long exile, the undj'ing love of Zion 
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and the perpetual hope of being restored one day to their ancient 
land. And while, generally, emotions and aspirations, whether 
of individual, race, or nation, if not fulfilled within a reasonable 
space of time, tend to become atrophied and die out altogether, 
the longing of the Jew for Zion has become stronger with each 
passing century until, at last, it has found its realisation in what 
is commonly called Zionist work in Palestine. This return of 
Jewish people to the land of their ancestors and their re-settle- 
ment in Palestine, is not a movement of national expansion, but 
of racial reunion. 

The recent Jewish pioneers in Palestine are really an elite 
from among the Jewish people, and that is why they have been 
able, iu such a comparatively short time, to achieve a measure of 
success in their colonizing work such as few other colonizing 
people, whether in ancient times or to-day, have done, and tint, 
notwithstanding all kinds of special difficulties in their way. 

They have unwearicdly persevered in their efforts, and by 
demonstrating that both the country, Palestine, and the new 
settlers, the Jews, are possessed of the necessary practical 
qualifications, they have won for their aspirations, more than by 
anything else, the practical sympathy and support of the world. 
For, to begin with, Zionism to the outside world was a mere idea ; 
Palestine a waste land ; and the Jews constitutionally unfit for the 
task of developing a country, the basis of whose economic life is 
the cultivation of the land. 

But the new Hebrew immigrants have proved to the world 
that though, for nearly two thousand years, the land of Palestine, 
bereft of her children, was desolate indeed, her exiled people, 
in their turn, seeming to have lost their original aptitude for agri- 
culture, this reunion of the land and its people has revivified both 
of them, restoring to the one her pristine fertility and to the other 
their ancient capacity, — a miracle that reminds us of thd Greek 
legend of Antaeus, son of the Sea-god and of the Earth, whom 
Herakles fought and who became weak and powerless when lifted 
up into the air, but whose invincible strength was regained eveiy 
time he came into contact with Mother Earth. , 

Indeed, one cannot help wondering which of the two miracles 
is the greater, — the revival of Palestine at the hands of the 
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Hebrew settler, or the regeneration of the Hebrew through con- 
tact with the soil of Palestine. Hardly any of these settlers, 
children of towns, had the least knowledge of agriculture, of the 
geography of Palestine, of the language and customs of the Arabs, 
or even any notion of the elementary problems of hygiene and' 
sanitation, essential in a country with climatic and sanitary 
conditions so different from what they had been accustomed to 
all along. 

Just try to imagine the state of the country before the recent 
Hebrew immigration. No roads, no railways, and only a few 
wells. No safety at all, the towns being hardly less insecure 
than the open country j and fever everywhere. The soil, tortured 
for centuries by a most exacting system of tillage, where restitu- 
tion in the shape of manure found no place, with much of its 
once-vaunted fertility lost. In the mountainous parts of the 
country, the hand of time allowed to wreak its destruction un- 
checked, the fertile layer of soil washed away by the torrential 
winter rains, the bare rock staring at heaven in mute yet eloquent 
witness of the folly and incapacity of the individual inhabitants 
and their governments alike. 

Bat just as from the shock of cold flint and cold steel the 
spark that lay asleep in them is awakened to life, so did this 
reuuion of the desolate land and the weary people call back to 
living activity the whole strength, resourcefulness, love of the 
earth and genius for its cultivation that had lain dormant in 
Israel since its divorce from the land of its birth. 

The settlers started work with nothing more than primitive 
tools aud methods at their command. Unskilled as they were 
and without technical guidance, they undertook the sanitation of 
fever infested parts, meanwhile establishing provisional homes 
on the higher grounds, sometimes at a great distance from tne 
fields. The soil was drained and put under proper cultivation ; 
eucalyptus trees were planted by thousands; and, slowly but 
surely, the struggle against Malaria progressed towards victory. 
To-day, with but very few exceptions, the sanitary conditions of 
the colonies are excellent, but the white tombs under their 
eucalyptus groves testify to the price which this peaceful victory 
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of their manhood over 'the evil powers of Nature cost the qew 
settlers. 

Another difficulty the pioneers had to meet was that of the 
total absence of public safety in the country. They first entrust- 
*ed Arab watchmen with the task of protecting their fields and 
plantations. But they soon found that these watchmen were 
given to making common cause with the marauders, only leading 
to the pilfering being organised on a larger scale, and thus multi- 
plying conflicts and bloodshed. Then it was that a committee of 
exclusively Jewish watchmen was formed for the protection of 
the colonies, and they became the most efficient, or rather, the 
only efficient police force in the country, gaining the highest 
prestige amongst the Arab population for their skill and courage 
as watchmen. But here again this immensely important result 
has not been achieved without exacting its toll of precious young 
Hebrew lives, and there is hardly an important farm in Palestine 
in the defence of which a Hebrew watchman has not laid down his 
life. The memory of these j'oung men will live eternally in our 
hearts; and, in ages to come, when our national restoration has 
become an accomplished fact, the names of these modest heroes 
will be remembered with the names of the best sons of any people. 

Bad sanitary conditions and insecurity of life and property 
were only part of the early' troubles which beset the Jewish 
settlers. They had come to cultivate again the soil of our fatlie: s, 
but they were innocent of the very elements of agriculture. Still, 
far from being discouraged, they started by copying the primi- 
tive methods of their Arab neighbours. Little by little they 
became acquainted with the nature and peculiarities of the land, 
and with the requirements and possibilities of the crops ; little by 
little they gathered information about the methods in use in the 
advanced agricultural countries of Europe and America, tried 
these methods and modified and adapted them to their oj-vn needs 
and circumstances. 

And in the result there has been a triumphant refutation of 
the fallacy that Hebrews are incapable of becoming good agri- 
culturists. Indeed, there is no profession or occupation m 
Palestine in which the Jews have proved so successful as in the 
different branches of agriculture, fruit growing, cattle breeding, 
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and the wine industry. The yield of their fields is more than 
double than those of the Arab peasants, and so also of their 
milch-cows. And Arab land-owners have repeatedly employed 
Jewish agriculturists for the making of new plantations and for 
work requiring special skill, such as the grafting of their fruit 
trees. What more convincing demonstration could one require 
of the skill which our farmers and agricultural workmen have 
attained ? 

But crops, once gathered in, must be transported to markets, 
or to harbours from which they can be shipped abroad ; and in 
the Palestine of pre-war times there were but few roads, these 
being, moreover, in such a hopeless state, that it was the custom 
to travel through the fields alongside them, the track serving only 
to show the way. The Hebrew settlers repaired the old main 
roads connecting the various colonies with each other, or with 
the market towns, and where there were no roads, they made 
them at their own expense. 

Thus did this handful of men fight the good fight, manfully 
but modestly, silently overcoming difficulties which might well 
have seemed insuperable to the hardiest and best trained farmers 
of any old agricultural country. 

What has become the greatest of their achievements, are the 
Hebrew schools. The patience, devotion and sacrifice which the 
building up and the carrying on of Hebrew 7 schools has entailed 
on the settlers, particularly on that admirable body of men and 
women who compose the Union of Hebrew Teachers, can be ap- 
preciated only by one who has been a daily witness of their efforts. 
Try to imagine what it means to carry on schools of all degrees, 
from Kindergarten up to the University, with Hebrew 7 , the 
language of the Bible, as the medium of modern instruction, un- 
equipped as it is with hardly any kind of text books ; and yet to 
manage to. give the pupils an education sufficient to secure for 
them the right to enter a European or American University on 
the mere presentation of the Hebrew High School certificate. 
Have not these teachers, too, played nobly the responsible part 
entrusts to them? 

The colony is administered by a Council, elected annually 
b y a General Assembly of all the land-owners, as well as of all 
9 
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other ordinary residents of the colony who have regularly paid 
their taxes for the last two years. The franchise is exercisable 
by both men and women. 

The Council controls all the affairs of the community. It 
supervises the quality of bread sold by the bakers, it controls the 
sanitary conditions of the meat supply, it regulates the supply 
of water for the house and the gardens ; it acts as intermediary 
between the land farmers and the tax-farmers in all matters 
relating to Government dues. 

The Council determines the annual budget of each farm and 
a special sub-committee assesses each year the amount of local 
taxes to be paid by each family according to its income and ex- 
penses, due regard being paid to the out-turn of the year’s crops. 
A bachelor pays a larger tax than a family with the same income 
and a large family pays less than a small family. The doctor 
is paid by the colony, so that all persons, rich or poor have the 
same right to medical assistance. The chemist too is paid by 
the farm and the pharmacy is run out of public money, only 
actual cost price being charged for the medicines supplied. 

The local police force, the watchmen, are employed and paid 
by the farm. But they are never left alone when actual danger 
threatens ; and be it by day or by night, when the village bell, 
which is set upon the summit of some hill, sounds the ahrin, 
there is hardly a more inspiring sight in the world than that 
afforded by the turning out of the whole manhood of the colony, 
within five or six minutes from the first signal, fully armed, 
hurrying on foot or on horseback to the spot of danger, the doctor 
following in a cart with all necessary first-aid appliances, whilst, 
at the same time, the chemist and the nurse prepare the village 
infirmary for receiving those who may return wounded. 

There is a school or two in each colony, run by a com- 
mittee of the parents of the school children in tonjunclion 
with the local teachers, but the sanitary condition of such schools, 
and especially the health of the children, are under the immediate 
supervision of the Council, through the doctor, and durmg 
recent years the compulsory treatment of eye diseases has ^ een 
introduced. 

The Temple, with all that relates to its management, is 
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entrusted to a committee of elders, its finances being administered 
by those who have seats. There is a People’s House, where 
daily after sunset, when work in the fields and the plantations is 
finished, the youth of both sexes undergo a course of gymnastic 
exercises under the guidance of a trained teacher. Here * 
lectures are given to the public on matters of Hebrew Literature 
and History, Natural Science, etc. Here, also, take place 
occasional charity fetes, public receptions and general assemblies 
of the colony. 

On one of the hills there takes place every Spring, during the 
Passover feast, an annual function at which the Jewish youth 
and manhood of all Palestine gather in peaceful competition in 
pedestrian and horse races, and in all sorts of sports, games and 
physical exercises, whilst an agricultural and industrial exhibi- 
tion acquaints both the colonists and the many foreign tourists 
who flock to these feasts with the products of Jewish labour in 
Palestine. 

I could go on giving you many more illustrations of the 
achievements of the Jewish settlers of Palestine in the fields of 
agriculture, organisation and administration. But the few I have 
given should suffice to show the added energy and capacity which 
distinguish these new settlers on their ancient land from the other 
sections of the Jewish people, enabling them to set the pace in the 
reconstruction of our common Home. 

And now, if you ask me the secret which underlies the 
remarkable achievements and successes of the Jewish settlers xn 
Palestine, I would tell you that though the obvious and patent 
qualities of Jewish perspicacity, steadfastness, and their pro- 
gressive spirit, are all there, the real secret of their success lies 
in their way of understanding the Zionist idea itself. 

There are two ways of understanding an idea. Some under- 
stand the* words only, in which case their appreciation takes the 
form of trying to express the same idea more precisely or more 
elegantly; but so far as their actions are concerned they will 
continue to live as they lived before. Not so with those who 
understand the thing itself ; for them the idea becomes a flame 
that bums itself into their brain, and through the brain into the 
depths of their heart, breaking old conceptions, extinguishing 
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old interests, kindling new passions and ambitions, revolutiotiiz- 
ing their whole being. 

That is what happened to the Zionist settlers in Palestine, 
forcing them away from the comfortable lives led by their co- 
religionists, secure in the impenetrable armour of selfishness, 
and it brought to them travail, 110 doubt, but success as well. 
To understand the Zionist idea has meant to them not only to 
realise its beauty or its practicability, not only to be convinced 
of its justice, but to think out and accept all the consequences of 
that conviction ; to live for and in Zion ; if need be, to die for it. 
That lias been the secret of their strength. 

If I have understood the Indian problem aright, India has 
to take up some such collective endeavour to reconstruct her civic 
and national life. The process of unification, which is so 
essential for her, should not depend upon some accidental exterior 
cause, it must spring spontaneously from an inner consciousness 
of want, from an urging towards perfection and self-development 
for their own sake. Love is a positive force, it is creative and 
tends towards a real unity, while hatred carries the seeds of dis- 
ruption within it; so that positive love of motherland is always 
an incomparably more efficient force than hatred of a foreign 
nation — however intense it might be. 

If I have been able to make the main tendencies of tile 
Zionist movement clear to you, you will find that its motive forte 
has been a real, positive love of freedom, of perfection, and iliat 
it has all the time tried to develop the submerged, untried 
resources lying dormant in the Hebrew race, instead of wasting 
its energies in activities prompted by the passion of hate. India, 
also, must become conscious of herself, in order that she may 
discover and remove her own deficiencies, an 4 cultivate and im- 
prove her own special gifts, — not by rejecting other cultures, out 
by assimilating their best products into her own living, composi- 
tion, for all growth pre-supposes the faculty to respond to outside 
stimuli, the capacity to assimilate outside material. 

The question will be asked, how to rouse this conscious- 
ness, what particular method to adopt in starting the work ot 
national reconstruction? The solution to this problem should 
become clear if we study carefully the Zionist movement, aw 1 
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thi% question is being answered by Rabindranath Tagore in his 
scheme of cultural unity and material reconstruction which 
includes the International University of Visvabharati, in Santi- 
uikctan, and the agricultural farm, here in Sriniketan. To put 
the matter briefly, any work of national reconstruction should * 
follow two separate but complementary and correlated lines of 
work at the same time : one for imparting the light of reason and 
understanding into the minds of the people by a natural and 
healthy system of education, so that they may learn to think for 
themselves and come to a true appreciation of what freedom really 
means ; and the other which will take up the problem of the soil, 
of conjoined effort, conducing to conservation, economy and 
efficiency in making the most of the resources of land and labour 
row existing, and improving the same. 

The educational part of the programme should be thorough 
and comprehensive, beginning with the little children to whom 
education should be made a living and interesting thing by means 
of modern methods and appliances ; offering a free scope to women 
to pursue all kinds of intellectual and aesthetic studies ; and being 
based, as a whole, on wide and universal ideals. Emphasis 
should, of course, be always placed on the ancient and modern 
culture of the country itself and instruction should, as far as 
possible, be imparted through the medium of the mother-tongue. 

One of the prominent modern thought tendencies in India 
seems to be in the direction of a return to village life. This is 
of course a national necessity, for if the villages are neglected for 
the sake of crowded cities, and slums are multiplied, the country’s 
vitality needs must be impaired and its energies dried up at their 
very source. But this return to village life should never mean a 
leturn to primitivaness ; it should rather be the aim and object 
of the village workers in India, as it was with the Zionist workers, 
to introduce improved methods and labour-saving appliances into 
the villages ; to improve their sanitary conditions, making them 
clean and healthy and beautiful, — in a word, fit to live and thrive 
ln » both physically and morally. 

[Pa/>er read at Sriniketan, the Agricultural Department 0} Visvabharali>] 



THE IMMENSE WEALTH CALLED SPACE 


The difference between a really rich man and a poor man is, that the 
former can afford vast open spaces in his home. The furniture with 
which a rich man encumbers his house may be valuable, but the space 
with which he makes his courtyard wide, his garden extensive, is of 
infinitely greater value. The business place of the merchant is crowded 
with his stock, — there he has not the means of keeping spaces vacant, 
there he is miserly, and millionaire though he be, there he is poor. But 
in his home that same merchant flouts mere utility by the length and 
breadth and height of his room — to say nothing of the expanse of his 
garden — and gives to space the place of honour. It is here that the 
merchant is rich. 

Not only unoccupied space, but unoccupied time, also, is of the 
highest value. The rich man out of his abundance, can purchase leisure. 
It is in fact a test of his riches, this power to keep fallow wide stretches 
of time, which want cannot compel him to plough up. 

There is yet another place where an open expanse is the most valuable 
of all, — and that is in the mind. Thoughts which must be thought, from 
which there is no escape, are but worries. The thoughts of the* poor and 
the miserable cling to their minds as the ivy to a ruined temple. 

Pain closes up all openings of the mind. Health may be & fined 
as the state in which the physical consciousness lies fallow, like an open 
heath. Let there be but a touch of gout in the remotest toe and the whole 
of consciousness is filled with pain, leaving not a corner empty. 

Just as one cannot live grandly without unoccupied spaces, so the 
mind cannot think grandly without unoccupied leisure,— otherwise for it 
truth becomes petty. And like dim light, petty truth distorts vision, 
encourages fear, and keeps narrow the field of communion between man 
and man. 



kautilya and the art of politics in ancient 

INDIA 

By Dr. M. Winternitz. 

The Arthaslidstra, ascribed to Kautilya, the minister of the 
Maurya King, Chandragupta, is certainly a unique work in 
Sanskrit literature. No other work gives us so much informa- 
tion about social life, political methods, details of administration, 
and in connection with the latter about agricultural, industrial, 
technical, and commercial matters in ancient India, as we find in 
the Kautilya-Arthashastra . It is also the only real arthash&slra, 
the only treatise that teaches artha pure and simple, that is, 
the methods of obtaining wealth and worldly power, without 
any regard to moral or religious considerations. And if it 
really were the work of the famous minister of Chandragupta, 
as some prominent scholars think, it would be almost invaluable 
as the only dated document of Indian culture in the fourth century 
B.C. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that this work has attracted so 
much attention ever since it became known by the edition of 
Sliama Shastri only fourteen years ago ; and that numerous books 
and essays have already been written on the work itself, and on 
subjects connected with it. It would be a laborious task to 
discuss this ever growing “Kautilya literature”, but I should 
like to draw attention to two important dissertations that have 
lately appeared, as they bear on the most essential problems 
connected with the Arthashastra, and as they are written in 
languages, the one in German, the other in French, which make 
them inaccessible to many Indians interested in these problems. 

The most important question is this, whether the Kautilya- 
Arthash&stra is really what it pretends to be, — the work of 
Chandragupta’s minister, and therefore belonging to the fourth 
eentusy B.C. Now, at the court of the Maurya Chandragupta, 
there lived the Greek Megastlienes as an ambassador, and he has 
written a description of India, which has become the source of 
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all later Greek and Roman accounts of Indian manners and 
customs. If it could be proved that the account of Megasthenes 
and the conditions described in the Kautilya-Arthash&stra are in 
full agreement, the conclusion would be justified that Megasthenes 
♦and the author of the Artliashastra were contemporaries, and that 
it is really the work of Chandragupta’s minister. 

Several scholars have indeed pointed out certain agreements 
between the two accounts. But they have paid no attention to 
the points in which they differ. Dr. Otto Stein, in his disseita- 
tion on “Megasthenes and Kautilya”* has for the first time 
made a scholarly examination and comparison of the two accounts. 
Being a good Greek scholar as well as a good Sanskrit scholar, 
he has carefully compared the two original texts. And his close 
examination has shown that, as a rule, Megasthenes agrees with 
Kautilya only in such things as would not change at different 
periods of time, for instance, irrigation by means of canals, the 
choice of sites for fortresses, the methods of taming and training 
elephants, the custom of polygamy, the employment of spies, and 
similar things. On the other hand, Megasthenes differs wideiy 
from Kautilya in the most essential details. 

Thus, Megasthenes speaks of wooden ramparts for fortresses 
and, as a matter of fact, in the excavations at Pataliputra 
remnants of wooden structures of the Maurya time have come to 
light. Kautilya, however, says that the ramparts should be 
made of stone, and emphatically adds, that they must not be made 
of wood on account of danger from fire. 

Megasthenes states unequivocally that there is no slavery 
in India, while both the Artliashastra and the Dharmashaslras 
recognise different kinds of male and female slaves. 

Megasthenes says that the agriculturists, who arc the 
majority of the population, never take part in war nor in other 
public services, and that their land is never devastated in war. 
Kautilya, however, mentions separate armies consisting of 
Brahmans, of Kshatriyas, of Vaishyas, and of Sfidras, amongst 
whom were no doubt also agriculturists. And Kautilya leaves 
no doubt that war, in ancient India, was as much a plague for the 

Megasthenes mill Kautilya, Wien 1922 (Akademic dcr Wisscnscliaften in Wine, 
Sitzungsferichte) 336 pages. 
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tillers of .the soil, as it is now in all countries. Thus, in one 
passage the question is discussed, whether one’s own army or that 
of the enemy is a greater torment for the people, and Kautilya 
decides that “the enemy’s army is a plague for the whole country, 
for it oppresses by robbing, killing, burning, destroying, and * 
abducting. Kautilya also advises that before proceeding with a 
siege, the king must begin to damage the neighbouring country 
by the destruction of its agricultural produce, its standing crops, 
its trade, thus causing the people to run away. 

The greatest difference between Kautilya and Megasthenes 
is found in their respective accounts of the administration. Dr. 
Stein has shown, that more especially the financial bureaucracy 
and the military organisation, as described by Megasthenes, are 
entirely different from those referred to in the Kautilya-artha- 
shdstra. In some cases, the descriptions of Megasthenes may be 
inaccurate or coloured for tendencious purposes, but in other 
cases he evidently describes social and political conditions which 
arc different from those existing in the time when the Kautilva- 
arthash/istra was written. 

What Megasthenes reports about metals, mining, and 
metallurgy points to a more primitive time, than the numerous 
details given by Kautilya about these subjects, which show a 
great advance in technical knowledge, and in chemistry. Among 
different kinds of gold, Kautilya also mentions artificial gold, 
made from other metals bv a chemical process in which mercury 
is used. Now the use of mercury both in alchemy and in 
medicine is well known in India, but occurs only in later litera- 
ture. It is mentioned only once in Charaka’s medical Samliita, 
twice in Susruta, one in the medical chapter of the Bower 
Manuscript (4th century A.D.) and never in auv earlier text. I 
fully agree with Prof. Jolly who sees in this reference to alchemy 
a proof of* the later origin of the Artliasliastra. 

I cannot enter here into a discussion of all the minute 
details pointed out by Dr. Stein. But at any rate, after his 
investigations, it can no longer be asserted that Kautilya and 
Megasthenes are in full agreement, and that, therefore, they 
uiust be contemporaries. 

The problem of the date and authenticity of the Kautilva- 

10 
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arthashdstra is also discussed in the concluding chapter of.the 
highly interesting dissertation of Dr. Kalidas Nag on the 
Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India and the Arthashdstra*. 
He has given additional reasons for ascribing the work to a later 
date than that of the Maury a Chandragupta. He justly points 
out, that the diplomatic theories taught in the Arthashdstra do 
not refer to a great empire like that of Chandragupta, but rather 
to a number of small states, in which each king has the ambition 
of gaining supremacy over the others, which leads to a constant 
state of war between them. He also accepts, as I do, the argu- 
ments of Prof. Jolly regarding the legal portions of the Kautilya 
Arthashdstra representing a later stage in the development of 
law. And he points out the improbability of such geographical 
names as Kambhoja, Suvarnabhdmi, China, Nepdla, and others, 
occurring in a work of the fourth century B. C. 

The chief subject of Kalidas Nag’s thesis, however, is not 
the Kautilya problem, but the historical development of diplomatic 
theories in ancient India from the earliest Vedic times down to 
the Kautilya-arthashastra. But what he quotes from the Rigveda 
Samhita and the Brdlimanas, though interesting enough, as 
illuminating the historical development of the social and political 
conditions in ancient India, does not prove the existence of 
political or diplomatic theories. There have been wars in Pig- 
vedic times, kings formed alliances in fighting against one 
another, spies were employed by the kings, and cunning was free- 
ly resorted to in warfare. But I do not see, how this can prove 
a theoretical study of politics as an art, such as we find it in the 
Arthashdstra. 

Dr. Nag refers to the great similarity of style between the 
Charakasamhitd and the Kautilya-arthashastra ; and it is not im- 
possible that the two manuals were composed in the same period. 
At any rate, the Arthashdstra belongs to a time, when there were 
special schools for different branches of knowledge ; and different 
schools followed different methods. 

The chief difference between Dharmashdstra and the 
Arthashdstra is this, that Dharmashdstra teaches "duties 

* Les theories diplomatiqnes de 1 Inde anrienne et i' Artbashastra. Paris r 9 3 3 - 
(Facnlte de letters dc I’Uuniversite de Paris) 148 pages. 
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which are supposed to rest on Sruti, and have to be fulfilled ac- 
cording to Brahmanical law, while the Arthashdstra teaches the 
niethods by which material success ( artha ) is to be obtained, 
whether these methods agree with religion and morality (dharma) 
or not. Niti or politics is well defined by Magha ( Sisupdlavadha • 
2, 30) as having only two aims : one’s own rising and conquer- 
ing the enemy. The Kautilya-arthashdstra is, as I said above, 
the only real Arthashdstra. It strictly teaches methods of 
success, and not moral rules. In this it is unique, as all the 
later Arthashdstras (Kamandaki’s Nitisdra, Somadevasur 1 ’ s 
Nitivakyamrita) are inconsistent, and mix up moral teaching 
with the teaching of political wisdom. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag seems to me to do injustice to Kautilya in 
trying to make Kautilya a teacher of political morals. He 
repudiates the comparison of Kautilya with Maechiavelli. But 
the designation of Kautilya an the “Indian Maechiavelli” seems 
to me perfectly justified in so far as both of them teach poltical 
methods from an ainoralistic point of view. They also agree in 
this that Kautilya is a man of strict Brahmanical religiosity, 
which does not prevent him from recommending unscrupulously 
all kinds of abominable tricks in which religious rites and the 
religious feelings of the people are abused, for political purposes, 
just as Maechiavelli is a most orthodox follower of the Church, 
but never shrinks from recommending the most abominable 
means for attaining a political end. There is only one marked 
difference between the Indian and the Italian author. The latter 
is above all an historian who derives his niethods from the lessons 
of history. This historical point of view is entirely foreign to 
the author of the Arthashdstra who is a pure theoretician and 
merely inquires lyhich methods are useful to a monarch for 
gaining and maintaining power and which are not. 

Dr. Nag also speaks of Kautilya as having discussed the 
fundamental principles of international law. But I am afraid, 
we shall look in vain for anything that can be called “law” at all 
in the inter-state relations with which Kautilya deals. It is 
true, fce speaks of treaties and alliances, but he gives detailed 
instructions not only for making, but also for breaking treaties, 
and for setting hostages free. What Kautilya has to say about 
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peace treaties and alliances has hardly anything to do with “in- 
ternational law” but is only part of the war-relations. Where 
war is impossible or not advisable, some kind of treaty or alliance 
is made, — until the King feels strong enough to go to war 1 

Kalidas Nag even tries to make KaUtilya a pacifist, because 
in one passage he says : “When the advantages of peace aiui 
war are alike, a king should conclude peace, as there is always 
loss and risk in war.” But this rule is only the introduction to 
a chapter in which the principle is explained in detail which has 
been stated in the previous chapter as a general rule : “He who 
is weaker than the other shall make peace, he who is stronger 
shall wage war.” I do not call that pacifism ! 

Now it must be admitted, that Kautilya in the chapter 011 
the education of princes and the duties of kings, lays great stress 
on the restraint of the senses ( indriyavijaya ), and 011 the king 
setting a good example to his subjects and having their welfare at 
heart. Kautilya also strictly adheres to the Bralimanical laws 
of svadharma (the special morality for each caste and stage of 
life), and lie wants the king to be strictly religious. But all 
this only means that lie acknowledges morality (dliannu), not 
that he wants it to be applied in politics, except when it serves 
some political purpose. Even in that beautiful chapter on the 
pacification of a conquered country, in which Kautilya advises 
the king, after having conquered a new country, “to cover the 
vices of the enemy with his own virtues,” to take due regard of 
the religious feelings of the conquered, to confer honours and 
distinctions, and grant privileges to prominent men, to take cam 
of charitable institutions, and so on, — even here Kautilya does 
not teach dharma for the sake of dharma, but he recommends 
humanity and justice as the best means for pacifying and llius 
keeping in possession a conquered land. The chapter docs uoi 
prove Kautilya to be a teacher of morality, but onjy a wise 
politician. 

There is hardly any difference between the political theoiics 
of Kautilya, and the political practice of our own days. Kautilya 
always tacitly assumes that the vijigisu (he who wants to cgnquer) 
is the righteous King, just as in our days the victorious party «• 
war is always the righteous. And just as Kautilya occasionally 
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pajjs his respects to morality, we find in all proclamations of the 
great political leaders of our days, that the most abominable 
deeds are invariably done in the name of justice, humanity, and 

civilisation ! 

There is one more important point, in which I differ from • 
Dr. Kalidas Nag. He glorifies the subjection of the King to 
the Priest, as it is described in Brahmanical literature, and sees 
in the priestly influence a great moral power, exercised for the 
protection of the people. He even speaks of a change of 
atmosphere that is noticeable from the Kanika-niti of the 
Mahfibharata and its brutal teaching of a “realistic science of 
the new masters of Society.” Though Kanika is a Brahman, 
Dr. Nag takes him to be a representative of Kshatriya teaching. 

I do not believe that the historical facts warrant such a dis- 
tinction between Brahmanic morality and Kshatriya immorality. 
There was no doubt, at some time, a struggle for supremacy 
lietween the Priest and the Warrior, but finally the struggle ended 
in the Brahman becoming the adviser of the king, and the sharer 
of his power. But, as in the middle ages of Christian Europe, 
the mutual support of Sovereign and Church was not intended 
to promote the welfare of the people, but only to strengthen their 
own power, so in ancient India also, King and Brahman, and 
not the people, gained by the former becoming the pillars of the 
State. 

I have referred to these points, in which I differ from Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, not in order to detract anything from the value of 
his work, but rather to show how suggestive it is. Dr. Nag’s dis- 
sertation is an important contribution to the history of the 
Arthashastra, and I hope he will continue his work in this line, 
in which so much remains still to be done. 



THE STATUS OF THE SUDRA IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Pandit Vidhushkkhar Bhattacharya. 

* 

We shall concern ourselves in the present paper mainly with 
the status of the Sddras, and lower classes, in regard to VeJk- 
rituals, content with such light as may incidentally be thrown, 
in the course of our study, on the system of Caste prevailing in 
Ancient India. 

The first question is : “Were the Stidras admitted to 
Vedic rites? There is only one teacher (dchdrya), Badari, (i) 
who answers it in the affirmative. He says that the Vedic in- 
junction yajeta (thou slialt perform sacrifices) applies to any one 
desiring so to do; and that, in the absence of any definite pro- 
hibitive word, it cannot exclude a Sfidra. He also refutes the 
arguments of Atrej'a who holds the opposite opinion (2) ami 
concludes that the right of sacrifice is allowed to every one, irres- 
pective of caste (Mimausa Siitra VI. 1 . 27). 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Badari necessarily 
admits that the Sudras also have the right to the study of the 
scriptures ( shaslras ) i.e., the Vedas, as is quite clear from the 
words of Shabarasvamin in his summing up of the views 01 
Badari (Mimdnsa Sutra VI I. 27, 29): “So it is clear that 
Badari thought that every one had a right to the scriptures." 

It further follows from the above that, according to Badari, 
Sfidras were also qualified for Upanayana (the ceremonial pre- 
sentation of pupil to teacher for sacred studies) for without a 
study of the scriptures the sacrificial rites could not be properly 
performed. We shall return to this point later. 

Meanwhile, it would be of even greater interest to know 
whether all this was mere theory, or was at all practically 
followed. As we shall see, evidences of practice are also to be 
found. It has been shown by Shabara (Mfmansa Siitra VI. I- 
25—28) and Karka (Kdtydna Srauta-sfitra I. 1. 6) that there are 

_ (1) He is quite different from Ti&darayana, the author of the Bral^a-aftt™* 1 

(*) Supported by Jnitnini (MimAnsa-stitra VI. 1, 35-38), Katyayana (Sr*«t 
eutra I. i.o), Apastamba (Yajna paribMaha-sdtra I. 2). 
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Vedic passages leading irresistibly to the conclusion that Stidras 
took part in Vedic ceremonial. 

For instance, in the course of the sacrificial ceremony, 
Parsha-P&rnatndsa, the haviskrit (preparer of the oblation) is to 
be summoned by the word ehi (come here) if he is a Br&hmana; 
dgahi (come forward) if a Ksliatriya ; adravn (come along !) if a 
Vaishya; ddhdva (hie hither !) if a Sudra (Shatapatha Brahinana 
I. I- 4 - 2 -) 

Then again, in the case of an injunction relating to the 
appropriate food in connection with a certain cert-.nonial vow, 
i; is laid down that a Sfidra should take sour curds (Shabara on 
the Mimansa Sfitra VI. 1. 31; and Karka on the Katydyana 
Srauta-sfitra I, 1. 5. 1.) 

As we shall see later on, the sacred soma is stated to belong 
to the Sfidras as well. That they were actual^ entitled to drink 
it may be gathered from the following line : “There are four 
castes, the Brahinana, the Raj any a (kingly caste), the Vaishya 
and the Sddra, but no one of them vomits the soma ” (Satapatha 
Brahinana V. 5. 4. 9.). Would this not also imply that the 
Suclras were admitted to some kind of soma sacrifice? 

Such passages clearly show that the Sudras had some 
connection, at any rate, with sacred Vedic rites. This view of 
Biidari, however, is entirely repudiated by Jaimini (Mimansa 
VI. t) and others, who contend that only the three higher castes 
(traivarnika) arc entitled to participate in the Vedic rites. 
Nevertheless, in two particular cases, even they have frankly 
admitted the right to the Vedic liturgy of some who, according 
to these teachers themselves, are not included in the three higher 
classes, or are even non- Aryans, as we shall see later on. 

The first case fs that of the Rathakdras (chariot makers) who 
are referred to several times, both in the Samhitds and the 
Bralimanas (3). In connection with the agni-ddhdna (establish- 
ment of the sacred fire) it is enjoined that “a Rathakdra should 
establish (the fire) in the rainy season” (4). 

1 M Athatva in. s, 6; Kithaka XVn. 13, VAjn XVI. 17; XXX. 61; Taitti. Bra. 

f r» x » Shatapatha Bra. XIII. 4.2.17- 

fm . 1 • le in i un ction regarding the agniAdli&na of the first 3 classes is to foe 
, !l ' tl in . the Taittiriya Bra. I. 1.2.7; but the passage prescribing a RathakAra's ag»n- 
trtrl Ma ? s no * fkere though frequently referred to and quoted by ancient conimenta- 
M 8Uch as Shabara (Mi.-sutra VI. Karka (Kdt. Srauta-sGtra I. 1.9-) etc. 
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Now, who are these Rathakdras? Orthodox teachers cqjild 
easily have contended, in their own favour, that only those 
among the three higher castes whose occupation it was to make 
chariots, were so called, in which case there would be no question 
' as to their right to establish the sacred fire. But they had the 
intellectual honesty to recognise that such an explanation could 
not be accepted. Hence arose the question of defining their 
true status. 

Karka ( Katy dy ana-Srauta-sfitra I. 16) classifies a Ratlia- 
kara as a Sfidra “owing to his being connected with a Sfidra 
woman, being born of a Karana mother, belonging to the Sfidra 
caste.” 

Baudhayana says (Dharmasfitra I. 8, 6) that the sons (in 
the case of the three higher classes) begotten on wives of the 
same caste (savarna) or of the next lower caste ( anantara ) belong 
to the caste of their fathers. Thus the son of a Brahman a 
father and a Brahmana or a Kshatriya mother is a Bralnnana, 
and the son of a Kshatriya father and a Kshtriya or Vaishya 
mother is a Kshatriya. Then lie goes on to say that the son of 
a Vaishya father and a Sfidra mother is a Rathakara (I. 9, 5). 

Now, if in this case also, we simply follow the above- 
mentioned principle laid down by Baudhdyana, and supported 
by Gautama (Dharmasfitra iv. 16), the Rathakara should be 
classed as a Vaishya, and would thus have an undisputed right 
to take part in Vedic rituals, including the establishment of the 
sacred fire. But there are difficulties in the way of so doing; 
for then, what was the necessity of prescribing a sepu.ite 
formula in the Taittirfy'a Bralnnana for the agni-ddh&na of the 
Rathakaras in place of the one applying to the three higher 
classes, if they also be included therein? t 

As regards the classification of the sons of the three higher 
castes by the wives of the next lower castes ( anantaru ), Mann, 
following earlier teachers, differs from the authorities quoted 
above. He holds that such sons do not belong exactly to tne 
same caste (savarna) of their fathers, but to a similar (sadrisha) 
one. He says (X 6) : They declare sons begotten by, twice- 
born men on wives of the next lower castes to be merely similar 
(to their fathers) because they are lowered by the fault (inheient) 
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in their mothers (5). He proceeds further to say (X. 14) that 
the former teachers reckon such sons as belonging to the caste 
of their mothers ; and the commentators observed that they are 
entitled only to the samskdras (sacred ceremonies) prescribed for 
the caste of their mothers. • 

In accordance with this view a Ratliakdra (whether he be the 
offspring of a Mdhishya father and a Karaua mother, as 
Yajnnavalkya tells us, or of a Vaishya father and a Sddra 
mother, as Baudhdyana has it) is to be regarded as belonging to 
the Sddra caste. And this would account for the itgm-ddhdna 
ceremonial prescribed for him being different from that of the 
twice-born castes, to which he does not belong. 

Shabarasvamin, the great commentator of the Mimdnsa- 
sutra, presents an intermediate view saying (VI. 1.50) that the 
Rathakdras belong to a caste which is quite different from, and 
a little inferior to, the three higher ones, and arc neither 
Ksluitriyus nor Vaishvas nor Sudras (6) and therefore a separate 
rule was required for them in regard to the establishment of the 
sacred lire. That the social status of the Rathakdras was dis- 
tinctly higher than that of the Sudras is also evident from the 
fact that they are mentioned along with the three higher castes 
in the Taittirfva Bralimana (I. 1.4S). 

Whatever might have been their actual caste, this much 
is clear that the Rathakdras were not amongst the twice-born, 
and yet they were allowed to establish the sacred fire and perform 
rites connected therewith. 

Now let us consider the other case, that of the Nishddas. 
It is mentioned in a certain Bralimana (of. Jaimini VI. 1.51 aud 
Katyayana I. 1.12, together with their scholiasts Shabara and 
Karka) that a Chief of the Nishddas, who himself was of the same 
caste, is enjoined to perform a Vedie sacrifice relating to Rudra. 

These Nishddas were undoubtedly non-Aryans, — Wild 
hunters as they arc termed in Sanskrit, as well as in Pali and 
Prakrit literature. And, in the same Bralimana, the fees to be 
given to the priests by the Nishdda-sthapali (Chief of the 

(s) ^IcdhAtithi observes that they are superior to the caste of their mothers 
to t' 1 ®* of their fathers. 

6dition ** obviously implied, though not found in the present 

II 
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• 

Nishddas) are prescribed in the shape of a trap for catching bjrds 
(kuta), such trap, as Shabarasvamin observes (Mimdnsd-sutra 
VI. 1.52) being helpful only to the Nish&das and not to the 
Aryas, thus expressly differentiating the Nish&das from the 
' Aryans. 

Now, there is a phrase, pancha jana, two words, seldom as 
a compound, and always in the plural, which often occur in the 
Vedic texts in the sense of five men or five people. Sometimes 
in the place of the second word jana we come across the following, 
all meaning ‘men* or ‘people’: mdnusha (Rv. VIII. 9.2); 
mdnava (Av. III. 21.5) ; krishti (Rv. I. 7.9) and cliarshani (Rv. 

V. 86.2) ; all in the plural. To these should be added jdta (Rv. 

VI. 61 , 12) also in the plural, which according to the commenta- 
tors has the same meaning. 

Who these five peoples are is a question not yet quite settled. 

In Yaska’s Nirukta (iii. 8) two explanations are given. He 
says : according to some (eke) (7) they are : (1) Gandharvas, 

(2) ancestors, (3) gods, (4) Asuras, and (6) Rakshasas; while, 
in the opinion of Aupamanyava, they are the four castes, the 
Brahmatia, the Khsatriya, the Vaishya, the Sfidra, with the 
Nishada as the fifth. 

Western Scholars, including the authors of the Vedic 
Index, think that neither of the above explanations can be 
regarded as probable, but their own explanations differ widely 
from one another. Roth and Geldner think that all the people 
of the earth are meant, — the people of the four quarters (N.S. 
E.W.) with the Aryan folk in the middle. Zimmer opposes this, 
saying that, in view of the distinction so often made between 
Arya and Dasa, neither janasah nor mdnuslia could be used of 
non- Aryans ; that the soma is referred to as being among the 
five tribes ; that the five tribes are mentioned as dwelling on the 
Saraswati ; and that Indra is Pdnrhajanya (belonging to the five 
peoples); concluding that the Aryans alone could be meant 
(Vide Index A). 

(7) The anthers of the Vedic Index make a mistake when they attrilinte this 
opinion to Ydska, who quotes it as the opinion of some (eke) other tea 
YAaka appears here rather to be subscribing to Aupamanyava^ opinion- 
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. So far as the first explanation referred to by Y&ska is 
concerned, its improbability is beyond question. It is hot 
supported by any Vedic passages known to us. That human 
beings, and not Gandharvas, Asuras, or Rikshasas are meant, 
is clear from the very phrase pancha jana, which is given as a * 
synonym for ‘man’ in the Nighantu (II. 3). Besides, the 
equivalent phrases pancha manavah, pancha krishtaya, are 
invariably used in the sense of the ‘five races of men’. Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup (8) adds as a further argument that in the 
verse quoted by Y&ska (Rv. 53.4) at the beginning of the section 
(III. 8) the five tribes ( pancha janas) are called upon to parti- 
cipate in the sacrifice, an invitation which it is unthinkable 
should be given to demons and evil spirits ; especially as the first 
hemistich mentions the overthrow of evil spirits in unmistakable 
terms. 

We see no reason, however, why the second explanation, 
quoted as the opinion of Aupamanyava, should likewise be dis- 
regarded as improbable. On the contrary, it seems to us quite 
reasonable and natural. Anyhow, it supports the view of 
Shabara, mentioned above, that the Nishadas, as a non-Aryan 
people, are different from the four castes of which of the Aryans 
are composed. 

It is also clear that, in Aupamanyava ’s view, the Sudras 
and the Nishadas, together with the three higher castes, had a 
tight to participate in a good many of the Vedic rituals. For 
instance, it is clearly stated in the Vedic texts that the five 
peoples are qualified for the sacrifice (Rv. X. 45. 6) and the fire 
belongs to the five peoples (Rv. IX. 60. 20; Av. IV. 23. 1) and 
they offer oblations to it (Rv. VI. n. 4) ; that the sacred somi 
lives among the five peoples and comes to their sacrificial en- 
closure (Rv. IX. 65, 23); and that the sacred river Saraswati 
made tliim (the five peoples) flourish. 

That these same five peoples are admitted to Vedic sacrifices 
is also expressly stated by Uvata and Maliidhara in their com- 
mentaries on the word pduchajatiya in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(XXVI. 9). Says Uvata : “ Pdhchajanya signifies a benefactor 
of the five peoples, namely the four castes and the Nishadas as 

(8) In his English translation of the Niglinutu and the Nirukta pp. -.13 ff- 
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the fifth, for they have a right to the sacrifice.” Mahfdhara 
says the same thing with reference to these five peoples : 
"Pancha jams are the four castes beginning with the Brahniana 
and including the Nish&da, for they have a right to the 
•sacrifice.” 

Now the above facts, taken together with the view held by 
Shabara, clearly point to the existence of friendly relations 
between the NisMdas and the four castes of the Aryans. The 
following also supports this view. The performer of the Visva- 
jit (all conquering) sacrifice is enjoined, .when the ablution 
( avabhritha ) is over, to live for three nights in a forest and then 
for another three nights amongst the Nisliadas (Panchaviinsa 
Brahniana XVII. 6, 3, 9) and at that time he is advised freely to 
take from them the food consisting or made of wild rice (naivara), 
shyamaka grains, and the flesh of wild animals (Katvayaoa 
Srauta-sfitra VIII. 2, 2, 8), which could not have been jjossible 
unless there had been good feeling between the two communities. 

Let us now see what light the word Nishada itself can throw- 
on the subject. As regards its derivation, Yaska says (Nirnkta 
III. 8): “Why is a Nishada so called? Because lie is 
nisliadana ; while the Niruktists say, because sin has its seat i-> 
him.” The second explanation is obviously fanciful. But 
what is the meaning of nishadana in the first? Dr. Lakshin-m 
Sarup (9) has it : (He is so called) because he lives bv killing 
animals.” But this is a translation (if it may be so termed) of 
which there is nothing in the original. In fact it is an imerpuvi- 
tion which wrongly originated with the commentator Durga- 
chiirya, who says that a Nishada is so named because lie kills 
while sitting down, i.e. lives by killing animals. Nishadana is 
derived from ni (down, below) and root sad ( to .sit), so that when 
neuter, its literal meaning would be ‘sitting down’, figuratively 
‘dwelling’ or ‘residing’ (Rv. I. 162.14; X 9. 7. 5); and in the 
masculine it would mean ‘one who sits down’ or ‘one who sits 
below, or takes his scat below ;’ and this last meaning applies 
perfectly here, lxitli literally and figuratively. 

For, it goes without saying, that the non-Aryan Nisliadas 
win were included in the term ‘five peoples’ as we have seen 


(9) Op. cit. 
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above, were certainly considered inferior to the upper Aryan 
castes and were consequently assigned a lower seat in the Society 
composed of the paiicha janas; and owing to this inferiority the 
appellation Nishdda might have been conferred on them by their 
superiors the traivarnikas. Cf. AnlyavasAyin, dweller in the* 
outskirts (of the village), an opprobrious term for sundry very 
low castes; nirvdsita (expelled), referring to certain outcastes; 
and c.f. also, in modern times, the gallery, as an appellation 
similarly conferred by their superiors on the inferior people who 
sit in the gallery. 

Let us now see what the Dharmasfitras have to say about 
the Nishadas. We have seen that the Nishadas were originally 
non-Aryans, but here we find them to have blood connection 
not only with Aryans, but with no less a caste than the 
Brahmana, for according to Baudhavana (Dli. siitra I. 9. 2) a 
Nishdda is the son of a Brahmana father and a Sudra mother ; 
while Gautama ( ib . IV. 16) raises the Nishada one step higher, 
asserting that he is born of a Brahmana father and a Vaishya 
mother. It is evident, in any case, that by this time the non- 
Aryan Nishada has been included within the pale of the Aryan 
community. 

The principles according to which caste was assigned or 
ascertained in those days was very different from that obtaining 
in the present time. The determining elements were the three 
following : first, self-acquired merit or demerit, due to the per- 
formance or neglect of duties (dharina) ; second, change of 
occupation; and third, the influence of heredity; the effect in 
each case persisting through successive births. 

As regards the first, Apastamba (Dli. sutra II. 5. 10-11) 
tells us that in tlfe cycle of birth succeeding birth, a person 
of a particular caste is born in the next higher caste in the 
following *birth, if fulfilling the duties (dharvui) of the present 
birth, but in the next lower caste if neglecting these duties. 
This is elaborately explained by the commentator, Haradatta. 
The influence of self-acquired characteristics on the succeeding 
generation is evidently sought to be enunciated in this form. 

The second, the effect of change of occupation, is mentioned 
V Yajfiavalkva (I. 96) who says that to take to the occupation 
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special to a particular caste is to become indentified with that 
caste ( vyatyaye karmandtii sdtnyam). Manu lays it down 
(X. 81-177) that in times of distress a person may progressively 
, adopt the occupations of the lower castes. So if a Br&hmana 
cannot maintain himself in his own calling, he may earn his 
living by following the occupation of the Kshatriya, or if even 
then he fails, that of Vaishya and so on down to that of a Sfidra. 
The same applies to each of the higher castes. But if the higher 
caste person persists in pursuing the adopted lower vocation 
by choice, and his descendants do the same for generations, 
then in the case of a Br&hmana family pursuing the vocation 
of a Kshatriya, they would become Kshatriyas in the fifth 
generation. It would take them six and seven generations, 
similarly to become Vaishyas or Sudras respectively, (Mitak- 
shara on Yajnavalkya I. 96). 

To come to the third, the influence of blood intermixture, 
— this is stated to attain its full effect in the fifth generation 
according to some authorities, aud in the seventh according to 
others (Gautama, Dh. sfitra IV. 22-23). Haradalta explains it 
thus: “If a savnrna (i.c., tm'trdhdvasikta) girl born of the 
Kshatriya wife of a Brahmana marries a Brahmana, and nei 
female descendants down to the seventh generation do likewise, 
then the offspring of such seventh female descendant will be 
Bralimanas by caste. On the other hand, if the son of a 
Brahmana by a Kshatriya wife marries a Kshatriya girl, ami 
his male descendants to the seventh generation do likewise, (licit 
the offspring of such seventh male descendant will be Ksliairivas 
by caste. The underlying idea evidently is, that a seed though 
deteriorated by an impure connection may regain its purity by 
systematic admixture with the superior element. Systematic 
admixture with an inferior element, similarly, causes the 
inferiority to persist. * 

To return to the case of the Nish&das, Baudhavaua goes 
on to say that marriage within the Nishada community or caste 
(i.e., both husband and wife being Nishadas), if continued upto 
the fifth generation, eliminates the sfidra element or character- 
istic from the offspring (Dh. Sfitra I. 8. 13). That is to sav 
the fifth descendant of such Nish&das has no longer any tonci 
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of $e Sfidra left, but Baudhiyana does not make it clear whether 
such descendant then merely becomes a full-fledged Nish&da or 
at tains to some other caste. 

Anyhow, Baudhayana then proceeds to inform us that such 
fifth male descendant is to be taken through the Upanayana ’ 
ceremony (Dh. sfitra I. 8. 14-16) ; that the sixth descendant 
may perform the sacrifice if assisted by a priest; and that the 
seventh remains unaffected, implying that he regains the full 
status of his original Brahmana forefather. I must confess 
that I am not at all clear how the seed by merely passing for a 
series of generations through an inferior caste can be supposed 
to regain its pristine superiority. Can students of Mendelism 
throw any light on the point ? 

The process of rise in caste, as above described by 
Baudhayana, incidentally shows that, being qualified for the 
Upanayana does not amount to being qualified for all the duties 
and privileges of the three higher castes. However, let us 
conclude with a few more details about Upanayana. 

Apastamba (Dh. sutra IV. 25) says that the pratilomas 
(descendants of higher caste mother and lower caste father) are 
not admitted to participate in religious observances (referring 
here, according to the commentators, to Upanayana and the 
like ceremonies) with the exception of a Suta (offspring of 
Ksliatriya father and Brahman mother) who according to 
Haradatta is entitled to the Upanayana on the special authority 
of a certain shdstra (unspecified), which, however, is contested 
by Kulluka (Manu X. 41). 

As regards the atiulomas (descendants of a higher caste 
father and lower caste mother), they are entitled to Upanayana, 
excepting those barn of Sudra mothers (Baudhayana Dharma 
Sfitra IV. 26). The same rule applies to the further inter- 
mixture «f mixed castes (Mitakshani on Yajuavalkva 1.95). 
Maskarin admits the right of the anulomas to the Upanayana, 
but adds that as regards the study of the Vedas there is a prohi- 
bition (commentary on Gautama Dh. Sfitra IV. 25). He quotes 
in his pwn support a Smriti (unspecified and as yet untraced) 
which says : “The antilomas have only Upanayana and not 
fbe study of the Vedas, nor the five sacrifices, nor the fire for 
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domestic worship, nor agnihotra , nor the putting of fuel in the 
fire, nor the morning and evening worship; moreover, tfieir 
Upanayana is to be performed silently (without the utterance of' 
Vedic Mantras).” 

This cannot be accepted as it stands, for as we have seen 
before, even the unmixed Sfidra is enjoined to perform the pan- 
cha yajiias (five sacrifices). It is also well known that the bhuta 
yajiia (or vaishvadeva or balikarma as it is variously termed) is 
one of these five sacrifices and is to be performed in the domestic 
fire. Sudras are also entitled to different pdka-yajiias (Gautama 
Dh. Stitra VIII. 16) which also are connected with the domestic 
fire. The only difference beiug that in performing these rites 
Sudras are not themselves to utter the Vedic mantras, but simply 
to exclaim ‘‘Nama, Nama” as a sign of reverence (where the 
mantras would be uttered by those entitled so to do). 

Let us cite a few more lines from Maskarin’s commentary 
(Gautama Dh. Sutra IV. 26) : 

‘‘Thus the Upanayana is only for a Savarua, an Ambasllai 
and a Nishada. It is said in a Smriti (giving directions to the 
teacher) : ‘Having initiated a Savarua one should teach him 
the science of Archerv (Dhanurveda) ; having initiated .111 
Anibastha, the science of Medicine (Vaidva-shastra) ; and 
having initiated a Nishada the training of elephants (Hnsti- 
sikshd ).’ ” 

One point becomes clear from the above, that Upanayana 
was meant, not only as an initiation to the study of the 
Vedas, but also to the study of secular subjects as well. And, 
that the Stidras were to be initiated (by means of the Upanayana 
ceremony) for the the purpose of being instructed in secular 
knowledge, can be easily proved. For, in connection with the 
Upanayana of Medical students, Susruta (Nirnaya Sagara Ed. 

I. 2. 5) says that ‘‘one should initiate also a well qualified Sfidra 
and teach him, but omitting Vedic Mantras.” This passage, 

I think was first pointed out by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, 
the great founder of the Arva Samaj and is frequently quoted. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

The difficulty which exists in the minds of most men in 
connection with the religious teaching of the young seems to be, 
that, while they have a traditional belief in religion as being a 
desirable thing, the desire for it has not become true in their own 
-every-day life. So they feel the want of it, but ihey want it 
cheap. They wish to spend on it no more effort than the surplus 
left over after all other requirements have been secured. 

There are many cheap things in the world, which may be 
procured with the minimum amount of trouble. But if any one 
comes and asks how to get a thing of price for nothing, the 
suspicion is forced on me that he is seeking to be instructed either 
in the art of forgery, or in the science of house-breaking ! I 
cannot suppose that he does not know the high road along which 
the legitimate commerce of the world finds its way : I have to 
conclude that he is unwilling to spare the time, or undergo the 
trouble, required to traverse it. 

There are circumstances in which the imbibing of religion 
should be as easy for children as taking breath. But this very 
taking of breath may be put beyond the doctor’s aid by the 
slightest of obstructions. In fact, if the patient is conscious of an 
effort in breathing, that itself is a bad sign. It is the same 
with religion. When spiritual feeling permeates a community, 
then the religious life is spontaneous; it naturally finds its 
creative activity qnd moral expression. The problem of the 
religious education of the children does not then separately arise, 
because their subconscious mind grows in an atmosphere rich with 
the sense of divine presence. 


From the dimmest period of his history, man had a feeling, 
however vague, that the apparent facts of existence were not 
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final ; that his supreme welfare depended upon his being able to 
remain in perfect relationship with some great mystery behind the 
veil. In the depths of his consciousness, man has ever carried the 
conviction that he is on the threshold of a new life, that his beinj/ 
*is to be liberated from nature’s womb into a realm of mystic 
existence which is still unknown to him. As this, to him was 
always a supreme fact, of far higher inijjortance than merely to 
carry on his physical life in the material world apparent to the 
senses, he submitted himself to special education at the hands of 
those whom he considered to be wise. 

These wise men were given special privilege and protection. 
They were released from the duties of bartering and warfare. 
They had the leisure to train their minds for the pursuit of 
knowledge. Thev became the teachers of the community. 
Under their influence, all departments of knowledge came to be 
grouped round religion as a centre. This state of things 
remained possihlo, so long as the sphere of knowledge was 
circumscribed, the seekers after knowledge few, and the groups 
to which the teachers belonged narrow. 


But in the West, conditions changed with conip:. rathe 
rapiditv. With the progress of state polity, the desire, 
opportunity and facility for learning, all became wider. 
Knowledge minified in countless directions and its uccuiti .dated 
burden grew henvv. Eventually, each department of knowledge, 
conscious of bs own mature strength, sought independence; and 
a* last education shook off its allegiance to religion. 

One other reason of this severance of ties between religion 
and education was the fact that religion, whose obvious fealnt was 
the spiritual world, and which had cultivated a mental attitude 
fit for its 0111 '-nbfect. also claimed to extend its power of divina- 
tion over the domain of physical nature. Tt loaded itself with 
creeds and donnas, which not only obstructed the path of nntnra 
truth bni nKip >,f moral progress. Tt was cumbered with logon s 
that ignored all evidences of history and teachings of science, t 
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assumed infallibility and divine inspiration even in matters which 
have their ultimate reality in universal physical law. Till at 
last, the rational mind of man was driven, for the sake of its 
own safety and of the dignity of truth, to assert its right in its 
own domain. ■ 

The mother’s womb is not a final world for the child ; it even 
becomes an evil if, when the child is mature for liberation, it still 
persists in trying to keep its charge enveloped within ils shelter. 
But, at the same time, the relationship of the mother's love 
ought to be more real and strong after the child is born into the 
outer world. Only in lower creatures is this bond of love 
snapped almost immediately after birth. 

The same truth holds good in man’s education. It has Lo 
be delivered from the physical envelopment of religion. But 
if the spiritual bond, which such emancipation should bring with 
it, does not grow stronger and become more subtly overspread, 
then it becomes a great calamity for the orphaned spirit. And 
so, education in the West, while still arrogantly proud of its 
liberation from religion, is occasionally becoming conscious of an 
emptiness which mere knowledge cannot fill. 


Most of the Indian educated communities, at the present 
time, are faced with the same problems which beset the peoples 
of Europe. Our intellect and will are forcibly ati; acted out- 
wards, and our soul is left dormant in a workl of emptiness. 
Owing to onr absorption in the external, we have not even the 
time to realise the gaping disproportion between our inner ami 
outer life. Such* religious activity as still remains to us 
represents the inertia of habit, it continues because we ignore 
it by our* conformity which is too lethargic to question itself. 

Meanwhile our present secular education is busy plying the 
axe at the root of orthodox beliefs. Tn our sacred lx Maks, as well 
as those of Europe, we have medieval theories of creation and 
antiquated views about history and geography. These are so 
mixed up with the doings of gods and goddesses, that no amount 
°f special pleading will serve to keep them apart. Whenever 
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the modern pandit tries to bring science to his aid for justifying 
his sacred shastras, he only confirms the difficulties he sets out 
to remove. For when once science is called in, as an arbiter, 
the methods of empty advocacy can no longer prevail. 

1 To say that the Vardha Avatar was not a real boar at all. 
but simply a symbolic way of accounting for earthquakes, is only 
a polite way of showing the door to the Purdnic myth. Not only 
in the case of Puranic stories, but also in that of shastric injunc- 
tions and social practices, adjustment to modern knowledge and 
experience becomes impossible. It is hopeless to bring science, 
history or modem business requirements, within the old scrip- 
tural pale. I11 these circumstances, there cannot but ensue, in 
India as well as in Europe, a fight to the finish between modern 
secular teaching and orthodox religious teaching. Indeed, 
whether we are conscious of it or not, such a struggle is already 
in progress in our country. 

It is possible for the orthodox to stand outside the conflict 
altogether. If they do not object to blind belief, or loose 
thinking; if, in their view, a strenuous endeavour to apprehend 
the truth is not an essential requisite in the formation of human 
character ; they need not face the problem at all. But, in the 
case of us unorthodox moderns, who are as much Hindus as the 
most ancient of them, and at the same time have acquired a 
scientific culture in which we believe, the question acutely 
presents itself : “How are we to give the mind of our children 
a definite religious direction V* 


It is not enough that it should rain ; there must be a reservoir 
to store the water, and channels for its proper distribution, if it 
has be fully utilised. Similarly, the preaching of spiritual truth 
may soften the mind for the time, but the effect will only be 
fleeting ; and when the mid-day waxes hot, or the house is on fire, 
spiritual comfort will not be available. Moreover, the mind 
also is fluid like water, and merely one-sided support cannot hold 
it up. But have we modems the equipment for constructing an 
all-round support ? For, however much we may bewail the fact 
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that the character of our children is getting lax and cannot find 
shelter in any ideal, our modern education forbids us to revert to 
the still worse over-confinement of Orthodoxy as a remedy. 

In the Gita, it is said that achievement is in accordance with 
the idea. We must therefore begin with a clear idea about our 
religion itself. If we are harbouring the expectation, that every- 
thing in our manner of living may be allowed to remain as usual, 
while religion can be made to blossom from it, then we must 
requisition the services of that clever fraternity, who profess to 
make gold out of brass. 


What then is the Hinduism of ours, when it reveals itself in 
its purity, like the sun when it rises above the obscurity of the 
mist and the tangled obstructions of jungle that crowd the lower 
horizon ? 

I have already suggested its definition, when I said that man 
has a feeling that in him the creative manifestation of life has 
come to the end of a cycle, ready to ascend to one still wider and 
higher. When life first evolved its physical senses from the 
depth of amorphous darkness, it came to a wondrous world of 
forms, and this adventurous spirit of life is yet urging the spirit 
within man to develop an inner vision which will lead him 
through these endless forms into a world of infinite meaning, 
where he will cross the boundaries of the senses to a freedom 
which is ineffable. 

Hinduism believes that this unfoldment of man’s inner being 
and revelation of the realm of spirit will gradually happen to 
him, when he realises his relationship with the Infinite through 
his life of self-control and self-sacrifice, when he feels the long- 
ing to adjust his activities to a faith which takes this world, 
not to be a mechanical combination but to be spiritual, and his 
°wn soul not an arena of ravenous passions, but a musical sphere 
°f beauty and truth, that has its harmony with the keynote of 
creation. 

The mistake made by Orthodoxy was, that when it tried, 
y means of ritual and observance, to confine within bounds the 
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Infinite, in order to suit some temporary convenience, it pulled 
tight the knot of the wrap, but let slip the treasure from within 
its folds. By not hesitating to truncate an idea, in order to 
make it fit in with the practical world, a great part of it m.iy 
apparently be retained, but in reality its vital essence is 
destroyed. In this way, time and again, man cheats himself 
most with regard to that which he prizes most. 

Thus have been formed two classes of pious men, one content 
merely to play at achievement with the objects of its striving, 
another seeking, in retirement, away from these very objects, 
to keep its empty achievement pure. But such a situation can 
never last. When insensate indifference is everywhere, all doors 
closed, all lights out, and darkness and emptiness left so supreme 
that man in his desperation clutches even at them for support, 
the messenger of salvation, in some mysterious fashion, finds 
his way there and stands at the door unexpected, unrecognised, 
and looked upon by the cowering multitude as an enemy. 


This was what happened in our country. It had conic to this 
pads that our heaped-up, dead traditions had threatened to' 
smother our consciousness of the Infinite, making petty nur daily 
life, breaking up our communities into a hundred different 
sections, reducing our manhood to a narrow provincialism. We 
had ceased to be aware of the rule of the One, and were kept 
distracted by the tyranny of the many. In the nightmare, by 
which we were oppressed, we viewed the world as peopled with 
nameless terrors, from whose depredations we sought to preserve 
our aimless lives, as far as we might, by charms and amulets, 
votive offerings and propitiatory sacrifices. 

When thus the timidity of our minds, the weakness of ow 
efforts, the diffidence in our intercourse, the narrowness in our 
outlook, the crass ignorance which pervaded every department 
of our lives, were dragging us down to the depths of our dona, 
a great shock from outside fell upon the tottering wall? wit m 

which we were pent. . 

Those of us who were awakened by the shock, realised, in a® 
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agony of returning consciousness, what it was we had lacked, 
what the darkness was which enveloped us, what meant the all- 
pervading lethargy, the joyless death-in-life, with which we had 
been stricken. Our very sky had been screened off, all access 
denied to light, the life-giving breezes from the Infinite shut out, • 
a hundred barriers of artificiality set up against intercourse with 
the Universal. The cry went up from our heart : “We want 
freedom, — freedom from the mechanical, from the dark, from 
the dead.” 

This cry is the cry of all humanity. It is the same all over 
the world. Here, man has hidden his true welfare behind the 
veil of antiquated custom ; there, in his attempts to grow bigger 
by acquisition and accumulation, he has allowed his self to eclipse 
that which is greater than self ; everywhere, whether it be by 
inert slothfulness or bv unmeaning activity, he has been lost to 
the sense of his greatest good. 

From its very birth, and every time it has gained fresh life 
by shaking off the bonds of orthodoxy, Hinduism has been 
characterised by its efforts to rescue itself from the depths of 
such forgetfulness, to rouse the faculties of man to tlieir greatest 
power by realising themselves in their relation to the infinite. 
The unshackled Hindu mind has always proclaimed this freedom 
of joy as the true object of man’s religious striving. And 
whenever any particular scripture, temple, philosophy or ritual 
has usurped the place of such grand freedom, it has done so 
contrary to the spirit of truth and necessarily therefore of true 
Hinduism. 


This much already becomes evident, that religious teaching 
of this character cannot consist merely in prescribing formulas 
to be learnt by heart, or rites to be repeated. At the same time, 
the difficulties due to the absence of that kind of definiteness 
which comes from outward forms, must not be shirked. We 
®ust not allow ourselves to be moved by regretful longing for 
those facilities of sectarian religion, be it Hindu or any other, 
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which make the problem easier. What is the good of trying to 
make religion easy? Dust is easy to get, not gold. 

Just as health is a condition of man’s whole body, so is 
religion of his whole nature. Health cannot be given in the same 
4 way as money is put into one’s palm. But it may be induced 
by bringing about suitable conditions. Religious teaching, like- 
wise, cannot be left to a school committee to be put on tlieir 
syllabus along with Arithmetic and Euclid. No school inspector 
will be able to measure its progress. No examiner’s blue pencil 
can assign it proper marks. An appropriate environment must 
be created in which religion may have its natural growth. 

Men, who have attained realisation, have themselves told 
us that the way is na medhayi, na bahuni srutena, not through 
the intellect, nor vastness of erudition. That is to say, religion 
is not a thing to be taught and learnt, in the ordinary meaning 
of those terms. But no great man, up to now, has been able to 
tell us exactly how he arrived at his enlightenment. Seers have 
simply exclaimed : VedShametam, / have known him : Va 
etad viduramritSste bhavanti, those who know him attain 
immortality. How he conies to be known is a truth of such 
intimate mystery, that it is not even patent to the knower. Had 
any seer been able to disclose the mystery, the problem of 
religious education would have ceased to exist. 


It is true, there have been cases of enlightened men who have 
advised a definite religious procedure for their disciples. One 
set of these has said : “Purify your mind : avoid sin : make 
your inner self worthy of receiving the enlightenment, which 
shall come from within.” Others have counselled the recourse 
to outward observances. Some of the latter prescribe the per- 
formance of rites : some enjoin the repetition of formulas, or 
meditation on symbolic images. But history has shown us how, 
whenever the religious effort is thus directed outwards, the door 
is thrown open to error ; the imagination runs riot ; the disap e 
fascinated bj T the alluring comfort of lazy credulity, loses ms 
way. Thereupon ensues self-delusion and the deluding of others. 
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Nevertheless, there can be no question that many of those who 
give such advice have gained truth themselves. It would be 
wrong to charge them with a deliberate desire to mislead. At 
the same time, the fact that they have gained realisation for 
themselves does not preclude their being honestly mistaken. It * 
is one thing to have arrived at enlightenment, and quite another 
to have a correct analytical idea of the path by which it was 
reached. 

Take the case of a man who has an extraordinary digestion. 
If a poor dyspeptic should ask him about the mystery of his good 
appetite, he might in all good faith give the credit for it to the 
cigar which he is in the habit of reducing to ashes after every 
meal, quite unaware that his digesting is done in spite of it; 
nay more, having become accustomed to smoking after dinner, 
he might really feel that, in the absence of the cigar, his digestive 
apparatus fails to display its wonted enthusiasm for its duty. 
We are told that the German poet, Schiller, used to keep rotten 
apples in his desk, because he found the strength of their aroma 
stimulating to his poetic faculty. In reply to the question of 
some admirer, as to how his poetical ideas came to him, he might, 
for sheer inability to assign a better reason, have put it down to 
the rotten apples ! 

The same is true of many popular habits and customs, which 
far from being the cause of a people’s genius, rather weaken it 
and hamper its fullest expression. But while many wise men 
recognise this and seek to combat the tendency to make too much 
of such habits, there are others, born and bred therein, who 
cannot get rid of a certain dependence upon and affection for 
them. Though, as a matter of fact, the latter have become great 
only by inwardly transcending such habits, they do not realise 
that fact. On the contrary, even if they are driven to admit that 
such popfilar customs are not essential to a people’s spiritual 
perfection, they persist in justifying them as having been 
initially useful in the case of their own temperament. The 
result of this is, that lesser men, who have no inborn genius, 
imagine that they too have achieved greatness because of their 
adherence to the same customs ; they wax intolerant, and cannot 
concede greatness to be possible where these observances are 

l 3 
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absent. For them, truth and conformity to custom become pile 
and tfie same thing. 


Attainments, which do not have their origin in extcrn.-i] 
habit, but are the result of the unfolding of the inner nature of 
man, cannot be gained by artificial methods. They depend on 
favourable conditions. If religious feeling is not considered a 
mere sectarian accomplishment, but rather the fulfilment of 
humanity itself, then it must have a suitable environment for its 
exercise, and sufficient leisure for its growth. The surrounding 
light and air must be so ample that the soul may gain fresh life 
with every breath it draws. This amplitude is what the forest 
universities of ancient India offered for the spiritual education of 
her children. The ideal of perfection preached by the forest 
dwellers of ancient India runs through the heart of our classical 
literature and still dominates our mind. 

The forest Asrama was the sacred abode, where human 
activity, in cadence with that reposefulness which is in universal 
nature, mingled in the discipline of man’s pure disinterested 
endeavour. The spirit of the universe and the soul of man united 
to build up a temple for worship. This worship itself was 
service, unfettered by the bonds of self-seeking. It is this 
spiritual unity which was set forth so truly and so purely by the 
great thinkers and teachers of ancient India in their forest 
Asramas; and it it this same ideal which we need for our religious 
growth to-day. 

For a quarter of a century during my life, I have been con- 
nected with Santiniketan Asram. It may, therefore, appear a 
mark of egotism on my part to dwell on its distinctions and its 
possibilities. Yet I do not hesitate to place before you to-day my 
ideas concerning the forest universities of ancient Tndia, which 
we have tried to represent afresh, in a living manner, in 
Santiniketan itself; for, mere imaginary theorising on the 
subject would have no practical value. So, with due apology* 
but nevertheless with absolute conviction, I say to you, that } « 
religion of the modern time which does not ascribe any parti- 
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cul^r form to the subject of its worship, nor attribute any special 
efficacy to particular rites, but rather believes that outward 
observances carry with them a certain danger to man’s intellect 
as well as to his moral nature, — such religion cannot be expected 
to keep a permanent hold over the minds of men by the mere ' 
preaching of its ideals. 

The atmosphere of the Asrama is needed if the religious 
spirit in the modern age is to find its inner harmony and its 
living power. For, in the Asrama life, such a harmony already 
exists. There are no artificial barriers between mar and nature. 
Men and women and little children come naturally to regard bird 
and beast, tree and creeper, as their kith and kin. The subtle 
allurements and endless appurtenances of worldly comforts do 
not constantly distract the mind. The search after God is not 
merely an act of meditation, but is continued throughout the 
daily life in acts of sacrifice and compassion. Conscience is not 
imprisoned by any personal consideration of expediency. Its 
urgence is ever towards the higher ideal of universal good as the 
onlv final sanction. 


There are truths, which are of the nature of information, that 
can be added to our stock of knowledge from the outside. But 
there are other truths, of the nature of inspiration, which cannot 
be used to swell the number of our accomplishments. These 
latter are not like food, but are rather the appetite itself, that can 
only be strengthened by inducing harmony in our bodily func- 
tions. Religion is such a truth. It establishes the right centre 
for life’s activities,* giving them an eternal meaning; maintains 
the true standard of value for the objects of our striving ; inspires 
in us the spirit of renunciation which is the spirit of humanity. 
It cannot be doled out in regulated measure, nor administered 
through the academic machinery of education. It must come 
immediate from the burning flame of spiritual life, in surround- 
mgs suitable for such life. The Asrama, the Forest University 
°f |ncient India, gave for our country the answer to the question 
as to h°w this Religion can be imparted. 



REVIEWS 


I. 

The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel and other Sikh Poems, 
original and translated. 

By Puran Singh.* 

This book is dated 1921 and only now is making itself 
known in India. We understand that the demand for it was 
very slow up till quite recently and then suddenly became wide- 
spread. The appearance of the book is indicative of the growing 
interest in matters Indian outside India, and as such is very 
welcome, for every authentic disclosure of the true genius of 
India, in any phase of its great variety, is an addition to 
humanity’s means of truly understanding itself. The contents 
of the book consist of original English versions by the author of 
various aspects of the devotional elements in the Sikh religion. 
In this Mr. Puran Singh shows an exceptional command of 
lyrical English which he sets out in lines and paragraphs of 
singular charm of imagery and phraseology. 

Apart from the literary aspect of this book, perhaps i'.s most 
profound significance is its indication of how the fundamental 
Unitarian conception of India can express itself through the most 
strongly personal devotion to historical spiritual leaders. To the 
Sikh poet, God and the Guru are one; yet his vision is clear 
enough to see that the one Divine Personality may wear a 
nultitude of masks turned outwards towards the multitude of 
devotees. Thus Puran Singh : * 

The Buddha seated on the white Lotus with His Nepal tresses knotted 
on His brow ; 

The Christ with His maiden braids, His God-lit eyes, His transfigured 
face ; 

Mobamcd of the direct glance, with His blazing heart and^cleaving 
sword, that flash and kindle the deserts with Heaven’s glow ; * 


* J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 
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All Heaven is revealed in Them, as a whole nation is athrob in a 
single man, as a babe is astir *n the mother’s soul ; 

A Man of God stands behind men, to guide and to teach ; at His feet 
they pour out their soul. He that lives, beyond time and space and thought, 
one like unto ourselves, whom we know as Man, 

His presence, in lands, in waters, above, below, lol it is seen in the 
form of the Man of God, as the sun in the shining lens. 

The world met Him in Krishna, Buddha; in Christ, in Mohamcd. 
But 1 know Him as my Lord and Father,— Baba, Guru Nanak. Him have 
I seen not once, but for ten generations. He in a thousand ways gave 
signs to us of Nam, the Holy One. 

The volume is sympathetically prefaced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Rhys. “It would seem,” they say, “that a great living 
stream of devotion, continually refreshed by smaller, clear, 
mountain-born brooks, flows in Indian poetry, and was never left 
long without its new tributary.” This sentence, with its acute 
choice of adjectives and symbols, is practically a summary of the 
genius of Indian poetry. It is mountain-born, because it falls 
from the heights of spiritual intuition to the valleys of expression ; 
it is clear, because it belongs to the true mystical order, in which 
the vision is not clouded by half-truths or the miasma of the 
lower life ; it is small, because it is a purely individual expression 
and does not hunt in packs in the darkness of life’s forests. 

Mr. Puran Singh’s contribution to modern Indian poetry, 
both personally and as an exposition of Sikh literature, is very 
timely, and we look for more poetical refreshment from the same 
mountain-bom source. 


. n. 

• Perfume of Earth. 

By Harindranath Chattopadhyaya.* 

The poets who begin their career with vision clear and 
iterance full, are at a disadvantage, inasmuch as their future 

P Shams Publishing House, Madras. 
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song has to face the alternatives of either being a repetition of Jhe 
highest, or of simulating a fall from the highest as a means to 
climbing the lyrical ladder. Less spiritually gifted poets, 
answering a vague impulse, and fumbling among the uncertain- 
•ties, enjoy the satisfaction of increasing illumination and mastery. 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya belongs to the first order ; yet by virtue of a 
remarkably sensitive imagination and pliable instrument of song, 
he manages, with each succeeding volume from his pen, to main- 
tain a sense of freshness and wonder, and thus to enjoy something 
of the achievement of the second order. 

This new volume sets its foot, so to speak, on earth; but 
there is nothing earthy in the dilation of its nostrils. It is the 
perfume, not the earth, that matters to the poet ; and that perfume 
comes out of the distillation of the spirit. For a moment he may 
rest on the descending arc of the Wheel of Life, and sing : 

Out of Soul and into Flesh 
Bums the blossom of desire 
Warm with perfume.... 

But he is only a momentary hedonist. Another singer of 
heavier clay would linger among the blossoms, his song all nose 
and eye; but the young Indian singer crosses in a breath from 
descent to ascent. The blossom of desire is seen as fresh 

As a sacrificial fire 
Lit on Vision’s ancient verge 
Where the sages and the seers 
Flame-like in their worship, merge 
Into our dim-shadowed years. , 

To his sheaf of lyrics the poet adds a dramatic poem, “The 
Marriage of the Rat. ” It is the Indian version of an idea already 
incarnate in the ribald song of Touchstone in “As You Like It”» 
and in Stephen Phillip’s beautiful “Marpessa”. * Mr. Chatto- 
padhyaya’s rendering of the truth that like goes to like, is §et out 
in the finest English verse done by any Indian poet to-day, witp 
oriental elaboration and lofty symbolism, as the rat-girl, true w 
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hef rat nature, rejects the saints of the Celestials and, drawn to 
a lonely little mountain rat, prays to her human guardian : 

O Sage 1 1 would be changed into a Rat 
And in his holy dwelling hollow and dim 
Live with thi9 wondrous God and worship him 
'Till pounced upon by Death, the cruel Cat. 

There are influences in this volume which show that the poet 
is still young enough and humble enough to recognise the attitude 
and method of other poets, A. E. for instance ; but there is also 
a sense of individuality that will carry Mr. Chattopadhyaya on to 
his supreme utterance. 

J. H. CousiN.s. 


III. 

Local Government in Ancient India. 

By Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, (Professor of Indian History 
at Lucknow University) * 

Our knowledge of Kautilya’s Arthasliastra has given us a 
deep insight into the nature of the states of ancient India. But 
even this work, which gives a better picture of the actual condi- 
tions than the law treatises, evokes a kind of impression that the 
Indian state and the king were one and the same, as if the phrase 
absolute monarchy signified the whole nature of the Indian state. 
And the idea is very widely prevalent that in ancient India the 
people were merely the obedient servants ; that they were helpless- 
ly lorded over by the king and his ministers, upon whom their 
weal and woe depended, as on fate itself. 

That this conception does not correspond to reality, that from 
ancient days absolutism was limited by self-governing institu- 
tions, has never been so clearly and distinctly shown as in the 
ik under review. 

\ — - 

* c *>«adon Press, Oxford. 
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Dr. Mookerji shows, on the basis of inscriptional ^ n( j 
literary evidence, that local self-government was very common in 
India-, and that there were many small self-governing communi- 
ties but little influenced by the central government, wherefrom 
' it becomes clear how the changing destiny of empire and state 
left untouched what was truly Indian — its village life. It was 
this that made it possible, in spite of foreign domination and 
political revolution, for the spiritual life of the people to follow 
its undisturbed course. 

Even to-day the large number of technical terms ( kula , gam, 
jdti, sreni, sangha etc.) though, perhaps, not always still signi- 
ficant, show what an important role the self-governing corpora- 
tion played in ancient Indian social life. Even the law treatises, 
which in general are so written as to show that the King and the 
Brahmins had the say in everything, make it a duty of the king 
to concern himself with the customary law of localities, castes, 
guilds and families and to see to the observance of the laws of 
different corporations. And the same law-treatises teach us that 
the family councils, the guilds of trades-people and manual 
workers, as well as the local communities, had certain judicial 
powers. The administration of the Buddhist monkish communi- 
ties, as described in the Vinaya Pitaka, proves that the Indian, 
in the time of the Buddha, was in the full enjoyment of local self- 
government . 

It is the great service of the author of this volume that he lias 
marshalled evidence, not only from legal literature and the Arllia- 
sh&stra, but also from the Vedic, the Epic, and the old Buddhis- 
tic texts, as well as from the inscriptions, and has forced upon us 
the "conviction that the self-governing Corporations in ancient 
India were much more active, and of much greater significance, 
than has hitherto been believed. 

On the basis of this literary and inscriptional evidence, we 
are informed about the organisation of the guilds and village com- 
munities, about their functions and their self-sufficiency with 
respect to law-making and judicial powers. The activity of the 
local corporations consisted in the co-ordination of public.works ; 
in the establishment of welfare-institutions, assembly-ha»s, 
temples, mathas , cloisters, schools, hospitals ; in the restoration 
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of tanks and water works ; in charitable and religion foundations ; 
in the feeding of the poor, and the care of the sick. 

Inscriptional evidence also shows that local self-government 
in ancient India stood the test. For, in times of famine, when, 
the King or the central Government refused help, the corpora- 
tions united for mutual assistance. The self-governing institu- 
tions also served to elevate and sustain the spiritual life. Again 
the inscriptions show how frequently private individuals made 
sacrifices for the common weal, even giving up their lives for the 
common good ; and manifested their public spirit through their 
activities in connexion with the management of public utilities. 

Thus the author of this uncommonly interesting and learned 
work shows from every side that the people did not play, through 
the course of Indian history, a purely passive part ; and that the 
Indian culture was by no means only the work of the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, as is usually believed. 

In a modest concluding remark the author indicates that the 
democratic institutions of the past, described by him, are also of 
significance for the future of India. And it must not be left 
without mention that though the book is of a scientific character, 
based upon evidence culled from reliable texts, it has undoubted- 
ly, as the Marquess of Crewe remarks in his foreword, also a 
political significance. This book of Radliakumud Mookerji 
should warmly commend itself to Indologists, historians and 
statesmen, alike. 


M. Wixternitz. 



ARABIAN POETRY 

By S. Khuda Bukhsh. 

Professor Nicholson has laid the students of Oriental learn, 
ing under many obligations. His History of Arabic Literature 
is a monument of industry ; his monograph on Sufism, a marvel 
of insight and illumination; his translation of Iqbal’s Israr- 
khudi, an achievement of enduring fame. To these many gifts 
he has added one more of equal and abiding interest iu his charm- 
ing little volume of Eastern Prose and Poetry. 

This booklet ranges over the entire field of Arabic and 
Persian literature, and embodies the finest and sweetest flowers 
of Oriental genius. Further, it certainly attests Professor 
Nicholson’s delicate and discriminating taste. The only fault 
that we find with it is that it is much too small, and slaketh 
not the thirst of a true lover of Eastern literature. Professor 
Nicholson will some day, I trust, give us a richer and a more 
ample selection from those books which in the language of John 
Milton “are the precious life-blood of master-spirits treasured 
up for a life beyond life.” 

I shall here confine myself to Arab Poetry only. Apart 
from its poetic value — grace and elegance, naturalness combined 
with art, simplicity with refined sensibility, ancient Arab 
poetry has a great historic ini]x>rtance. It is the only source of 
light we possess wherewith to explore the darkness that broods 
over those early days of Arab history which refuse to yield their 
entire secret to the curiosity and diligence of the student. Sir 
Charles Lyall, to whom Professor Nicholson dedieates this 
volume, has called attention to this aspect of Arab Poetry, 
and in his translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry and the 
Mufaddhiliyat the reader will find a rich compendium of Arab 
History. Not merely are great stormy events recorded, but 
the entire .social life is reflected in all its simplicity 
picturesqueness. 
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Listen to Murra of Shaiban. In one of the oldest Arabic 
poems that has come down to us he says : 

If war thou hast wrought and brought on me. 

No laggard I with arms outworn, 

Whate'er betide, I make to flow 
The baneful cups of death at morn. 

When spear-heads clash, my wounded man 
Is forced to drag the spear he stained. 

Never I reck, if war must be 
What destiny hath preordained. 

Donning war’s harness, I will strive 
To fend from me the shame that sears, 

Already I thrill and my lust is roused 

For the shock of the horsemen against the spears! 

Almost invariably the ancient poets begin a typical ode by 
recalling a love romance and describing its scene — the spot where 
the bard’s mistress had once camped with her folk, until they 
again set forth on their wanderings. This found imitators in 
later times, but it requires no very great acumen to distinguish 
the genuine from the counterfeit. The original Arab poetry of 
the desert, unadorned, unaffected, wells up from the heart and 
flows with ]>erfect, natural ease ; while the poetry of the later 
Caliphs’ courts is artificial and lacks spontaneity, speaks with a 
false accent and in laboured language which neither delight nor 
stir the heart. 

The Arabs, ever true sons of the desert, were never quite 
at home elsewhere. For all its gorgeous trappings, Civilization 
did not fully wean them from their passion for the desert. Their 
poetry points to it. Their history proves it. Maisun, wife of 
the Calipfi Muawiyali, scorns the palace at Damascus, and sighs 
for the desert : 

A tent with rustling breezes cool 
Delights me more than palace high, 

And more the cloak of simple wool, 

Than robes in which I learned to sigh. 
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The crust I ate beside my tent 
Was more than this fine bread to me ; 

The wind’s voice where the hill-path went 
Was more than tambourine can be. 

And more than purr of friendly cat 
I love the watch-dog’s bark to hear ; 

And more than any lubber fat 
I love a Bedouin Cavalier ! 

On page 15 we have an extract from Labid — “a true desert 
dweller,” whose poems have, as Professor Nicholson aptly says, 
a freshness and delicacy that owe as much to nature as to art : 
What here will a man devise to seek after? Ask him ye I 
A vow that he may fulfil? on some idle errant thought? 

The snares on his path are spread, encompassing him : if he 
Unstricken escape the snares, yet soon shall his strength be naught. 
He journeys the whole night long and saitli in his heart, *Tis done, 
Albeit a living man is ne’er done with toil and pain. 

Say ye, when he portions out what now he shall do or shun, 

"Bereaved may thy mother be ! Hath Time preached to thee in vain? 

Thus sings Ta'abbata Sharra , mourning the death of his 
uncle. Here we have all the qualities gathered together which 
the Arabs prized and professed to possess : Courage unfalter- 
ing; generosity unfailing; self-sacrifice unshrinking; loyalty in 
friendship; persistence in hatred to foes; and, last but not least, 
undeviating devotion to the tribe : 

Hard the tidings that befell us, heart-breaking ; 

Little seemed thereby the anguish most aching. 

Fate hath robbed me— still is fate fierce and froward— 

Of a hero whose friend ne’er called him coward. 

As the warm sun was he in wintry weather ; 

’Neath the Dog-star, shade and coolness together ; . 

Spare of flank, yet this in him showed not meanness ; 
Open-hearted, full of boldness and keenness ; 

Finn of purpose, cavalier unaffrighted — 

Courage rode with him and with him alighted ; • 

In his bounty a bursting cloud of rain-water ; 

Lion grim when he leaped to the slaughter. 
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Plowing hair, long robe his folk saw aforetime, 

But a lean-haunched wolf was he in war-time. 

Savours two he had, untastcd by no men : 

Honey to his friends, and gall to his foemen. 

Pear he rode, nor recked what should betide him ; • 

Save his deep-notched Yemen blade, none beside him. 

In the distinguished roll of Arabian poets women too hold 
an honoured place. Renowned for poetry in the early times were 
Khansa, who excelled in elegiac verse; Maisun, wife of 
Muawiyah, a singer of no mean order ; Sajiya of Bahela famous 
for fine, delicate poetry and Fari’a, daughter of Tarif, celebrated 
for a dirge for her brother, Walid, who was slain in battle by 
Yazid, son of Mazyad, in the reign of Harun. 

Universal was the passion for poetry among the Arabs. 
The Caliph Abdul Malik is reported to have requested the 
teacher of his sons to instruct them in ancient poetry. And 
thus runs the story of a full-blooded Arab : When asked what 
instructions his son was to receive he replied : “Instruction in 
the Law of Inheritance,” whereupon the other rejoined that 
that was a study fit only for the Clients, and was not becoming 
to the Arabs, who needed no more for culture than a knowledge 
of their ancient poets. 

The passion for poetry continued, and for long, and in this 
sphere of culture women even, in later times, held their own. 
But as Von Kremer, in his Culturgeschirhtc dcs Orients, points 
out : “A perceptible decline in this direction is obvious about 
the second and third century of the Hejira. True, even in later 
times, fine cultured women are met with — especially slave giris, 
studiously trained „ who improvised verses — yet it would not be 
incorrect to say that the poetical and literary output of women 
is clearly«and sensibly on the wane. Only in Spain, where Arab 
culture attained its highest splendour, did ladies show a special 
taste and aptitude for poetry and literature.” 

Vast is the field of poetical literature, but alas, it is, only 
a partially explored field. For beauty and richness and delicacy 
0 vhought ; for sweetness and grace and perfection of expression, 
Onental poetry will yield to none in the world. But the star of 
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the Orient is no longer in the ascendant, and thus its literature 
and learning suffer slight and neglect, not only at the hands* of 
outsiders, which we might have endured, but at our own hands 
which makes the situation humiliating to the last degree. 

• Occasionally some lover lifts the veil and affords us a 
glimpse of the hidden treasures, which, like a lightning-flash, 
only makes the darkness around more painful than ever. But 
our thanks are due to those disinterested seekers after Light and 
Truth and Beauty who bring to us the hope of a possible dawn 
of better days. 

I shall conclude with an extract from Dr. Gustav Weil’s 
admirable history and criticism of Arab Poetry ( Islamitischc 
Volker, Pp. 144 et. seq.) : 

“Before the Prophet, in the art of poetry alone could the Arabs boast a 
high standard of attainment. This was due to the peculiar life of the 
Beduins, and the great esteem in which poets were held. The poet was at 
once the judge and the representative of his tribe, when he sang its glories, 
or poured forth the feelings of his heart. To the portrayal of brilliant feats 
of arms were added a description of the weapons, of the charger, of the 
camel, of the scene of action, eulogy on the virtues of the tribe or of the 
poet himself, which chiefly consisted in bravery, beneficence, hospitality, 
eloquence, or censure of the vices of the enemy — namely, cowardice, greed, 
heartlessness. These were the main topics of the pre-Islamite poetry. 
They were generally introduced by an invocation to the Beloved, and were 
here and there interwoven with wise maxims and reflections. 

Many felicitous circumstances co-operating together brought pretry, 
among the Arabs, to a high pitch of excellence : the annual pilgrimage to 
Mckka made the dialect of the Qur’aish the common language of tlm people 
and the poet. Add to this the poetical contest at the Fair of Okaz ; the 
absolute political and religious freedom ; and finally* the isolation of the 
Arabs from the rest of the world, which made their own little affairs all the 
more important in their eyes. Of all the things of the earth , # they only 
knew the desert, their tent, their camel, their weapons, their loved-onc, 
their guests and their enemies. On these their burning, glowing imagina- 
tion concentrated, and out of these were drawn true, living, palpitating 
pictures. The lack of rich description of natural scenery, which is easily 
explainable, among the inhabitants of the middle and Northern Arabl l > 
the home of Arab poetry, is amply compensated by the picturesque accoflnt 
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of ,the desert-life with its simple joys and sorrows ; the long wearisome 
campaigns in inclement weather or in burning heat ; the noise and din of 
battle ; fights against fate, leopard or hyena ; these topics alternate with 
the description of a quiet, comfortable tent, or a joyous feast ending with 
song, dance and games. * 

The influence of Islam on Arab poetry was not very favourable, 
since with Islam the individual life of the Arab passed away, and the sway 
of religion over head and heart became so powerful that every other 
thought and feeling receded into the background. The celebration of one's 
own heroic deeds, or those of the tribe, henceforward lost all its value and 
significance, compared with those of the Prophet or his Companions. Even 
the great war against the Infidels, though conducted with the fire and 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, could no longer evoke that intense personal 
feeling to which we owe so many fine pieces of pre-Islamite poetry. No 
longer now, as before, undauntedness in battle, kindness and generosity 
to the poor or the traveller, were purely personal virtues, but a divine com- 
mand, the fulfilment of which led to Heaven, and its infringement to Hell. 

And yet the desert still sheltered many a poet who, unconcerned about 
the Qur’an and the Islamic rule, gave free and unfettered utterance to 
his own thoughts in bold and fearless 9 ong. Most of the Omayyad Caliphs 
not only tolerated profane poets, but even loaded them with presents, 
with the result that the old form of poetry was steadily supplanted by a 
new one, which sang the praises of powerful patrons and. mighty rulers. 
Tims the applause of the populace became more and more a matter of 
indifference to the poets. They expected their reward from the Caliph, 
Whom they feted, flattered and adored, and whose glories they sang. This 
became their sole endeavour ; and thus court-poetry, superseding all other 
forms of poetry, rose triumphant and supreme. 

Further, the settlement of the rules of prosody, which began under 
Mansur, also prejudicially affected Arab poetry. True, verses became more 
refined, more glowing, more correct, but less natural, spontaneous, 
sprightly, than those of the older poets. In addition to this, the old 
poems were collected and reduced to writing, and were held up as models; 
with the result that verses were composed according to the old pattern, but 
without the old inspiration.. They became artificial, and wholly unsuited 
to the new conditions. 

I We admire the poem of a Beduin, in which he describes for 11s the 
canfcl which carries him over mountains and valleys and through dreary 
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deserts, and the still remaining traces of the abode where once his loyed- 
one lived. We weep with him over the desolate hearth, and accompany 
* him to the tribe which has carried her off. We love to hear him when he 
praises his own courage and perseverance and those of his tribe, and follow 
c him into the thick of the battle where he gathers fresh laurels, to share 
them with his loved-one, won back once again. In this picture there is 
the very breath of life; here are genuine outpourings of the heart, which 
make an unfailing, moving appeal. But when a poet who spends his days 
and nights in the palace of a Caliph, or that of a Wazir, immersed in wine, 
music and dance, begins in the old fashon describing the camel which has 
brought him through perilous paths to his patron, from whom he expects 
a reward for his Kasidah, it is not the language of the heart but of art and 
convention that we hear. 

Mansur was of too cold and calculating a nature to have any relish for 
poetry, and too miserly to allure poets, by presents, to his court. Mahdi, 
Hadi, Harun and Mamun had a taste for poetry, and were generous to the. 
poets; but by then the poets had sold their souls in bondage, and had 
forfeited their ancient freedom. Anything offensive to the ruler, his 
friends or his religious susceptibilities, was fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences : and thus poetry no less than biography became the handmaid of 
despotism.” 

Long past was the day when life was gay, and expression 
of thought immune from the double tyranny of religion and 
despotism. Political conditions affected life no less than letters. 
The heavy weight of the tyrant's hand crushed freedom, and 
with freedom perished light and love. No literary outburst, no 
efflorescence of genius, no bold, untrammelled speculation, has 
the Age of Servitude ever seen, or ever shall see. Arabic 
literature, no less than other world literatures, proclaims this 
truth. We are thankful to Professor Nicholson for taking us to 
those times, — all the more so because they serve, or at least 
should serve, as a spur and stimulus to us in a depressing 
despondent age. 
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Farewell to Dr. M. Winternitz. 

Rabindranath Tagore's Valediction . 

Acharya M. Winternitz, 

Before you came to us we had been aware of your reputation as one 
of the foremost scholars whose knowledge comprehended an amazingly 
vast field of Indian literature. We felt grateful to you for having accepted 
our invitation and were proud to be able to receive you as our honoured 
guest. On the day when we must bid you farewell, let us assure you that 
our love for your personality has become equal to our reverence for your 
scholarship, and that though in outward appearance the. time of your stay 
with us has been short, spiritually it lias acquired a permanence in our 
heart. 

Through the reticence of your modesty has sweetly shone the love of 
truth, and the love of man which is so completely free from race prejudice, 
from the narrow spirit of national egotism. Your intellectual outlook has 
found its moral background in the unity of man ; and this has strengthened 
our love for the Visvabharati ideal. In fact, your personal contact with 
the inmates of this Asrama has been a living contribution to the building 
up of our Institution which for its materials must never depend upon 
bricks and mortar, rules and regulations, but upon its faith in human 
history as the history of the ceaseless endeavour to reach the highest 
expression of the spiritual meaning of existence. 

It is needless to tell you that we started our Visvabharati with the 
expectation of attracting round it, from all parts of the world, individuals 
who, in the present turmoil of contradiction, still cherish hope in the 
ultimate triumph of the Shantam and Shivam, who in the light of the 
Advaitam will recognise themselves as brothers when they meet, though 
belonging to different climates and races. We have found you, dear friend, 
as <§ae such, and our brothers* greetings we offer to you at this time of our 
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Prof . Benoit's address . 

Dear Professor Winternitz, being one of your students I think I may 
in the name of the others, at least in the name of those of them who have 
followed your lectures on the History of Indian literature, express to you 
our deep feeling of gratitude and reverence. 

I remember the day when you arrived at Santiniketan in the early 
part of December. It was on a splendid winter afternoon. We were all 
assembled in the mango grove. Clever hands had drawn alponas on the 
sand of the semi circle. Lotus flowers were arranged all around ; incense 
was burning, conches blowing. On either side of you sat two worthy 
peers of yours, Dr. Lesny and Dr. Collins. Our ladies and girls were 
wearing their brightest robes. The singers were at their post; at their 
head presided Dinu Babu draped in his gorgeous orange shawl. 

If I remember well you were first addressed in English. Then 
Shastri Mahasliaya welcomed you in the language of the Gods as he 
alone, here, could do. Sanskrit mantram’s were lastly chanted and 
Bengali songs sung. 

I remember too how you answered; you simply said how touched 
you were— and we could discern in the tone of your voice how really 
touched you were— -by a welcome which was in keeping with the best 
traditions of Indian hospitality. You said you had come to learn rather 
than to teach, as is the case with all outsiders who came here. You 
promised you would give us some training in the Western methods of 
scientific investigation and historical research. 

Well, you have done much more than that. I don't exaggerate hut 
rather underrate your influence upon the people of this place whci I s:.y 
that you have inspired us all. In your lectures we were impressed fronf 
the very beginning by the clearness and the thoroughness of the exposition, 
the indefatigable objectivity of the argumentation, the prudence and 
moderation of the judgments, the fairness and breadth of the conclusions. 

First you took us into the realm of Vedic and post-Vcdic literature, 
whose monuments are like these ancient temples of Indo-China Vhich seem 
to have been submerged in an ocean of vegetation. If we could not 
always follow you step by step in this forest, the paths of which are so 
familiar to you, you at least cleared our minds, showed us the way, 
prepared us for further studies. Passing then through the luxuriant 
garden of the Indian Epics, wc reached under your guidance the shores o* 
the immeasurable and unfathomable sea of Buddhistic Scriptures. Tncrc 
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again if we could not explore at your aide the whole of it, at least you 
taught us how to navigate, how to swim. Your developments had never 
the dryness of abstract and impersonal erudition; they were always 
balanced, they had the elegance and symmetry of a work of art, not 
infrequently the humorous touch ; they were alive, they were human. 

I have not, unfortunately, much to say in regard to the other depart- 
mciit of your activity, — the deciphering and comparative study of 
manuscript, — my ignorance having prevented me from participating in 
this work. I know well that the participators found in you often an 
initiator, always an inspirer. You opened new perspectives to them, 
equipped them for further personal research. But there was a still larger 
aspect of your influence upon us. We had often occasion to hear you 
expound your views on the wide problems of the world of today, 
in whose study this institution is so keenly interested. When you spoke of 
the present and future of the West, wc could see that yours was not the 
German, nor the French, nor the English, nor the Russian, but always 
the human standpoint. You understand in its deep simplicity this idea 
of the co-operation of the races, of the harmony of n\an which we try 
to foster here and which is the raison d'etre of our Visvabharati. 

Dear Professor Winternitz, you arc about to receive the stall of the 
traveller. In a few hours you will leave this place, return to your native 
town, and resume your former work there among your countrymen and 
friends. But these too arc friends whom you leave behind you, and you 
arc taking away with you a fragment of our Santiniketan ! You have been 
during your short stay amongst us, indulgent, sympathetic friendly; you 
brought to us both science and sympathy. Therefore wc shall always 
remember you not only as a master, but as a revered friend. You have 
encouraged us, inspired us ; indeed you have helped us. Pranim ! 

Wintemitz’s leave-taking. 

For one who has devoted the greater part of his life's work to the study 
of ancient Ihdia, it is naturally the fulfilment of a long-cherished desire, 
to sec with his bodily eye the land and the people, with whom he has for 
so many years been familiar in the spirit. That this fulfilment has come 
to uic at last, after I had given up nearly all hope that it would ever 
come about, — for this I cannot be thankful enough to you, Gurudev, who 
fcavl extended to me your kind invitation to come to Santiniketan and to 
joinVour Visvabharati. 
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It was on that happy day in^the Summer of 1921 when I saw you in 
your hotel in Prague for the first time. I had come to invite you to lecture 
in our German University, and you kindly consented to do so, and it was 
one of the happiest days of my life when, as Dean of the philosophical 
faculty of our University 1 had the privilege to welcome you in the thronged 
Aula of our University. 

May I repeat here some of the words I addressed to you on that 
occasion as they touch upon the Visvabharati ideal of the meeting between 
the Hast and the West. 

"You have come to us from a distant country," I said, "from the far 
Hast. But you have not come as a stranger, not as a foreigner, but as a friend 
and brother, as 011c who is near and dear to our hearts, endeared to us by 
poetical works in which every line is thrilling with Love, love of God and 
love of mankind. Once more, as so often in the history of mankind, the 
East has come to the West as a teacher of Love, as a preacher of Humanity. 
Your works prove to us that the old Indian wisdom, of which already the 
ancient Greeks used to speak, and the intellectual and moral powers which 
gave rise to this wisdom, are still alive in India of to-day. You hav. 
also come to us as a living contradiction of the lines of the English poet 
Rudyard Kipling : "East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet." East and West have met again and again in the past and 
are meeting again in the present day, and much of what is best and most 
beautiful in art, in literature, in philosophy and above all, in religion, is 
the result of the meeting between East and West. 

"And if our great poet Goethe says : Orient und Okzident sind nicht 
mehr zu trennen (East and West can no longer be separated), I should 
go further and say : East and West have never been separated . Your 
very presence to-day, Master, makes us hope that East and West will 
never be separated in the future; that though they may easily live tlic'r 
own lives, they will for ever meet in friendship and sympathy for the 
benefit of mankind." 

I concluded my address with the words : # 

"In the sad time in which we live, it is like the silver lining of a dark 
cloud, that your visits to European towns and universities have every- 
where met with such triumphs of sympathy. It shows that idealism is 
not yet dead in this world. In one of your lectures you have said that 
Heaven and Earth with all their beauty are on the side of the poet and the 
idealist, and not on the side of the market people with their gross cont^pt 
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for all feelings. The wonderful success of your lecturing tour in the West 
makes us hope that some day or other all the world will be on the side of 
the poet and the idealist / 9 

Little did I think, when I spoke these words in 1921, that two years 
later there would be less sign of this hope being fulfilled, than there was 
even then. The poison that has been disseminated in the years of the 
war and of the after-war, is still too strong, and has brought Europe to 
the brink of ruin. 

But this very unrest, peacelessness and misery of the Europe of to-day 
prove that they are wrong who believe that brutal force, hatred, selfish 
nationalism and nationalist selfishness can ever lead to happiness, and that 
after all not the market people but the poet and the idealist are right. 

And when I place my hopes for the future of mankind and of 
civilisation on the meeting between Hast and West, I am thinking only of the 
highest ideals of the East and the highest ideals of the West. For I am 
fully convinced that the ideal only is the truly real, that will last. There 
in much truth in what a writer in the Modern Review said some years ago : 
•'Some noble souls dream of the interchange of ideas and ideals between 
the East and West, but that will not give us much. Barbarism added to 
4 barbarism remains barbarism still." 

I thought a great deal about these words and the truth they contain. 
There is barbarism in the West and barbarism in East. In my last lecture 
I spoke of all the great and noble thoughts of Indian literature that arc 
treasured in the literature of the world. But it would be falsehood, if I did 
not mention that there is also much rubbish in Indian literature, in Indian 
religions, and Indian institutions. The Poet has said somewhere, that 
lie only who loves may chastise. And as I love India with all my 
heart, I may be allowed to say, that there is much rubbish that has to be 
swept away. Let the rubbish go to the dust-bin, and keep high only that 
which is really great and good and noble in Indian thought. Then only 
the joining of hands by East and West will not be ‘barbarism added to 
barbarism 9 . 

To get rid of this barbarism, must be the very aim of the exchange of 
ideals between the East and the West, by holding before us the higher ideal 
of a future that can only be that of co-operation, of discarding selfishness 
tvhethpr that of the individual or that of the nation and following the 
Message of love and peace that up to now has always come from the East. 
%d I fervently hope that this Visvabharati, of Santiniketan, will grow to 
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be a blessing not only for Bharatvarsha, but for all mankind on the 

« 

strength of that active and creative idealism, of which the Poet’s life and 
work is the example which you happily have before you day by day. 

And now let me thank you once more for all the kindness and love 
you have shown me during my stay at Santiniketan. When I came here 
ten months ago, I felt at once that I had come to friends, and ever since 
I have never for a moment felt that I am among strangers. 

My stay in Santiniketan will always be one of the happiest 
remembrances of my life. I am leaving with a sad heart, but in the hope, 
that our meeting will be fruitful for you as it has most certainly been 
for me. I have learnt in these ten months more about India, than in 
^ many years of study from books. I came with a love for India, 
and I part with feelings of love from this “Abode of Peace”, feelings of 
love for these little ones whom I am happy to sec here, as for my students 
with whom I have been working day by day, and for all the dear friends 
who have been helping me in my work. 

I have to part now, but I shall remain with you, I hope, by frequent 
communications, and*it will always be a festival clay for me, to sec anyone 
from Santiniketan, who happens to come to my country. 

II. 

The Staging of Rabindranath’s “Visarjan.” 

[Under the auspices of the Visvabharati Sawmilani.] 

August, 1923. 

This drama was not originally written for the stage. Its plot was 
based on an historical incident related in the annals of the Kingdom of 
Tripura. King Govinda Manikya, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
embraced Vaishnavism, the religion of I*ove, giving up the traditional cult 
of Shakti (power) followed by his ancestors, and thereupon he prohibited 
the sacrifice of animals in the State Temple of Kali. This, vciy likely, 
gave the opportunity to his brother, Nakshatra Manikya, to claim the throne 
for himself with the help of Shah Sujah, who had his own purposes to 
serve ; and when King Govinda Manikya found his own brother conspiring 
against him, backed by Moghul troops, he renounced his throne and Retired 
into the forest, not in cowardly acceptance of defeat, nor with any vengeful 
idea of biding his time, but in distaste of the worldly scramble for powy 
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at all costs, and remaining true to the end to his principle of conquering 
evil by love, for it was he who afterwards gave refuge to and saved the 
life of the very Shah Sujah who had assisted his brother to deprive him of 
his Kingdom. 

In the play, as it eventually took shape, this historical incident is* 
relegated to the background, and the larger drama of the ever-present con- 
flict between Ideal and Tradition stands out. Some of the minor 
characters have been left out, and the dialogue somewhat condensed here 
and there, in the stage version as last revised by the Author, in order to 
make the movement more rapid, while a new character has been introduced 
in the World Mother, with something of the function of the Greek Chorus, 
whose songs, interspersed through the action, sound, at psychological 
moments, the Universal note behind the tragedy. 

For the performance as given in Calcutta, last August (as part of the 
Visvabharati extension cultural programme for this year) the stage was 
draped througout in different shades of dark blue, deepening as they receded 
into the background. There was no changing of scene ; the blood-stained 
temple steps, designed Cubist fashion, dominated the* eye throughout; a 
lurid red light marked the entrance to the Temple itself, invisible in the 
darkness beyond the wings; while the songs of the World Mother served 
to punctuate the otherwise continuous action. The other stage accessories, 
icquisitioned to assist in the interpretation, were the colour schemes of the 
costumes in combination with changing light effects against the dark blue 
of the hangings, symbolic of the play of samsdra on the continum of 
Mahakdla. 

The cast was as under : 

King Qovinda Manikya 

Queen Gunavati 

Haghupati, the Priest 

Jalsingha, his disciple 

Aparin, an orphan girl 

Prince Nakshatra Manikya 

Commander-In-Chief 

Hast, a little girl 

Tata, a little boy 
I Thl Mob 

^ The World-Mother 


.. Rathindranath Tagore. 

{ Sanga Devi (Mrs. S. Tagore). 

Maujusri, Devi (Miss Tagore) 
after the first night. 

Dinendranatli Tagore. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

{ Ranee Devi (Miss Adhikari). 

Manjursii Devi (Miss Tagore) 
first night only. 

... Tnpanmohan Chatter jee. 

.. Kshitish Chattopadhyaya. 

. Anubha (Miss Tagore). 

.. San joy (Master Mukherji). 

... Haripada Roy, Sanjib Chaudhuri, Frafnlla 
Malialanobis, Hemanta Chatterjcc, Snshil 
Banerjee, Dhiren Krishna Deb Barman. 

... Saliana Devi (Mrs. B. M. Bose). 
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The full house and appreciative audiences during three successive 
nights showed that the appeal of the play went home. 

In the interpretation given, the King represents the devotee of the 
Ideal; the forces of Tradition being led by the Priest, ever on the side 
'of Power, whether divine or mundane. Out pf many thousands of Priests, 
“hardly two will be found,* * says Voltaire, “who dare to say a few words 
against the curse and crime of war. — You miserable doctors of the soul,* 1 
he exclaims, “you cry out for an hour and a quarter on some mere 
pin-pricks, and you say nothing of the disease which tears us into a 
thousand pieces! As long as thousands of our brothers arc loyally 
butchered at the caprice of a few men, that part of the human race which 
is consecrated to heroism will be the most monstrous that exists in the 
whole of human nature. — To whichever side you look,** he concludes, 
“you will see that the priests have always preached slaughter. ** — showing 
that this phenomenon is not confined to our country. 

The Priest is here as everywhere, supported by the Queen, the 
Woman, the typical conservative, shrinking from experiment, clinging to 
the established; as well as by the Mob, the unthinking mass, who can 
never rise above their vested interests, nor see beyond the actual. 

Jaisingha is the simple soul, who by habit and upbringing uncons-, 
ciously grows into a deep-rooted affection for Tradition, but whose innate 
nobleness also brings him occasional glimpses of the Ideal, which there- 
upon draws towards itself his unquestioning loyalty ; he being left, at 
first, unconscious of any antagonism between the two. Aparna is another 
type of the simple nature, unsophisticated and therefore free to follow 
her natural human feelings. When Tradition hurts her, through her 
love for her pet kid, which is sacrificed at the temple while she is away 
from home, her cry of distress, her appeal to the King, first disturbs 
Jaisingha and sets him thinking, doubting, beside himself at the slndow 
of possible conflict. 

When the King first declares his Ideal, and will have no compromise, 
the forces of Tradition disclose themselves as definitely ranged against 
him, and the full tragedy of the situation is borne in upon Jaisingha. 
Rather than do hurt to his Ideal he finds the solution of the problem in 
sacrificing himself. 

Then, at length, is the cruelty of the utter submission which Tradition 
claims from its victims brought home to Raghupati, and he sees, in all 
ugliness, the callousness of heart brought about by the exercise of his o^n 
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priqptly function, — true vision roused at last by the shock of the supreme, 
but nevertheless futile, renunciation made by Jaisingha, his beloved dis- 
ciple, his more than son. As the realisation of Truth comes to him, after 
his first outburst of grief, he wrathfully repudiates the Tradition which 
rides roughshod over love and conscience alike in the blindness of its * 
insensate tyranny. And Aparna, whose one cry has been : “Come away, 
come away, come away from the terrible temple of Tyranny !” draws him 
lovingly with her to his freedom. 

Over all sound, fitfully, snatches from the melody of the Universal, 
reminders of the eternal presence of the World Mother, with Her all- 
cmbracing love, keeping Her watchful vigil behind the makc-and-break 
of the ever-moving samsdra, patiently waiting to claim Her own. 

The significance of the denouement lies in this, that the revelation, of 
llic Truth came at last, not by way of any forcible imposition of the Good 
by the devotee of the Ideal, the King, whose prohibition of animal sacrifice 
under penalty merely succeeded in rousing the dormant forces of opposi- 
tion, but when, at the supreme sacrifice offered up to Tradition itself, inner 
realisation came to the Priest's own soul, and then inclecd came the end 
of the regime of the tyranny of Shakli's unchecked sovereignty. 

III. 

The Ideals of Visvabharati.* 

Substance of a lecture delivered by Sj. Bipin Chandra Pal at the 
Overloun Hall, Calcutta , on the 10th August, 1023. 

Ever since the birth of our nationalist movement in Bengal the ulti- 
mate ideal that inspired all our thoughts and utterances has been not a 
merely patriotic ideal in the narrow and popular European sense of the 
term. This European ideal of patriotism never appealed to the leaders of 
Bengali thought. Thpse of you who are acquainted with the writings 
of Bankim Chandra Cliatterji will remember that he condemned this ideal 
of Kuroporfh patriotism which was only another name for the desire to 
exploit other countries, weaker and less organized races, nations and 
peoples; and Bankim Chandra said: “I pray to God that this patriotism 
may never come to us* * . Our ideal of patriotism has always been moved 
^visions of universal humanity, and this universal humanity is, also 
the vision of the Visva-bharati. 

“tr 

Reported by HaridaB Cliatterjefl, Shorthand Reporter, High Court, Culcutta. 

16 
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What is it that wc call universal humanity? Most people take this 
universal humanity to be a mere logical abstraction or a sociological 
generalization. To Europe and America universal humanity is something 
like goodness or blackness, or, more precisely, whiteness. I have said 
‘elsewhere that humanity to our European friends means only “White- 
manity,” and the coloured races have really no place even in their scheme 
of universal humanity. 

The only European thinker, of whom I know, who had a clearer and 
a more concrete conception of this universal humanity, was Joseph Mazzini. 
His idea of Humanity as a Being or Person approached very closely to the 
conception of Christ in Christian consciousness, as the prototype of man- 
hood, the prototype of humanity; and Mazzini simply explained this 
Christian idea in terms of rationalistic thought. This universal humanity 
is the vision of the Visva-bharati, as I understand it : not as an abstrac- 
tion, not as a generalization, not as a logical proposition, but as a Being, 
a self-contrasted, self-moving, self-regulating Being, realising itself through 
the collective life of all the races and peoples of the world. 

In the ancient thought of our country there is also this conception. 
Our word for universal humanity was Narayan. That still stands, to 
my mind, for universal humanity in our thought and culture, and you will 
at once see that Narayan is not an abstraction, but a Being, just as Christ 
is a Being in Christian consciousness and just as humanity was conceived 
as a Being by Joesph Mazzini. To understand the full significance of 
Narayan in the present context it should be remembered Narayan in our 
thought does not stand alone. In all the Puranas you have the well-known 
salutation N&r&yanam namaskritya naranchaiva narottam am. So Narayan 
and Narottam stand together, and the whole meaning of Narayan can be 
seized it we study Narayan in terms of Nara and Narottam. Nara is the 
ordinary man and Narottam is, what is called in European pai lance, 
superman. The ideal which is quickening and seeking its realisation, in 
every individual human, — that is Narottam . Narayan is He who leads the 
ordinary man to the superman through their collective lifcT and thus 
manifests Himself on this earthly plane. That is what I understand by 
Narayan and that is the conception of universal humanity, which, to my 
mind, hasi also quickened the ideal of Visva-bharati. 

In fact, this Visva-bharati movement cannot be understood unless we 
bear in mind that it is not a narrow movement, but a movement so 
quickened by the vision of that universal humanity which expresses itlelf, 
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progressively seeks to realise itself, has been seeking to reveal itself, from 
the very beginning of human life and human history, through human 
culture, through the thought and devotion, the will and the activity of 
man. Humanity, collective, universal humanity, lia9 been seeking to 
realise' itself through universal human culture, and the object of Visva-» 
bharati is to search out and promote, so far as it can be done with the 
resources at the disposal of this Institution, this universal culture. 

The universal, collective humanity and the several groups of humans 
which compose this collective humanity, — they are related organically to 
one another. Universal Humanity conceived as a Being cannot deny the 
particularities of individual human life and thought, or the life and thought 
of the different groups of humans constituting races or nations, and with 
a view to realise the ideal of universal human culture the first thing that 
we must consider is to take our stand firmly upon our own individual 
culture. Visva-bharati will never realise its object unless it establishes 
itself upon the individuality of Indian culture. 

This Indian culture, fortunately for us, is a composite culture. 
Originally it was dominated by Indo-Aryan thought add culture, but even 
then, in the earliest history of Indian culture, we find two streams meeting 
H the Aryan stream and the aboriginal stream. And the Vedic culture 
entered into alliance with this aboriginal Indian culture and formed from 
the beginning a composite Indian culture. Next we find the Dravidian 
contributory mixing with this Aryan culture and widening it, enriching 
it, adding to it elements of great value. But this was not all. Afterwards 
other cultures came and mixed with ours. China made her contribution ; 
and so did Bactria and other western countries. I am not sure whether 
Assyria and Babylon did not also add their quota to the sum total of 
this complex Indian culture of which wc are the inheritors, but there is 
no doubt that the Greeks, who came to us later, left their influence 
thereon; then witlyn the memory of history, came the Saracenic 
culture with the entry of Mohamedans into this country, and Islam also 
helped to enrich the composite culture of India. So you will see, that even 
by the end of the Moglial period, we have in Indian culture such varied 
components that it may well claim to be an epitome of universal human 
culture. 

Lastly came the Europeans bringing to us their Modernism, so that 
the present day Indian culture, as it stands at last, is neither the simple 
culture of the earliest Vedic times, nor the complex culture of any 
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particular subsequent age, but the most complex that India has so far bpen 
able to develop, being a combination of all the past Indian cultures with 
modern European culture. We, in India, never refused admission to what- 
soever came to us in the name of reason, or of beauty, or of the spirit. We 
• embraced all, we accepted all, but in doing so we put our own hall-mark 
of assimilation upon whatever we took from the outside. Visva- 
bharati, to my mind, is only seeking to follow this age-long spirit of 
Indian culture in trying to find the means for the study and assimilation 
of modern world cultures upon the basis of India’s own specific thought 
and culture. 

There is an impression in certain quarters, at which I am surprised, that 
Visvabliarati represents an anti-national movement, seeking to denationa- 
lise us ; or in any case that it ignores the actualities of our present national 
life. I do not find anything in the Memorandum of Association or records 
of the Viswabharati, to support this view. The object clause of the 
Memorandum states that “The objects of the Visvabliarati are to study the 
mind of man in its realisation of different aspects of truth from diverse 
points of view”. Can any one take any exception to this? To study the 
mind of man— and here “Mail”, with a capital M, really stands for universal 
man, for, we Indians, we Hindus, recognise no caste or colour in the mind 
of man. There are degrees in the evolution of this mind ; there are 
differences in its acquisitions ; but the mind itself which acquires knowledge 
is the same all the world over. It is a universal mind but it looks 
upon the universe from different standpoints. The Indian mind has 
been moved from the earliest historic times by an innate sense of the 
spiritual and the universal, which has been sought to be realised in a 
consciousness of Universal Unity. All men are one, all the world is 
one, matter and mind both are ultimately one, the One without a second, 
from which all objects have come to being, by which all objects conimue 
to be, towards which all objects move and into which all objects enter. 
This is the essential characteristic, the fundamental mark of the Indian 
mind. The Greek mind which lies at the back of the European mind 
(because modern European thought has come by inheritance from the 
Greeks) had also its own innate consciousness of the universal and the 
spiritual. 

Truth has many aspects. The colour of truth is like the colour of the 
rainbow, and takes a particular hue according to the particular view point, 
or peculiar mental attitude. But as all roads meet at the Capital, all ttese 
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particularities lead to an ultimate Unity in the consciousness of which 
these differences arc reconciled ; and the first object of Visvabharati is to 
study the mind of man in its realisation of different aspects of truth from 
diverse points of view, for which purpose intellectual, moral and spiritual 
communion with all the different cultures of the world is above all - 
necessary, each culture having tried to realise truth from a particular 
aspect and from its own particular point of view. 

The second object of Visvabharati is to bring into more intimate 
relation with one another, through study and research, the different 
cultures of the East on the basis of their underlying unity. There is the 
Indian culture in the East, there is the Judaic and Islamic culture which 
belong to the East, there is the Chinese culture of the further East; and 
though there are differences in all these, there is also an underlying unity. 
In China also different cultures minghed together, and to this composite 
India made her contribution, through Buddhism and otherwise. So, 
as I have already said, long before wc came into direct and living touch 
with the West, all the Eastern cultures had co-mi ngled and interchanged 
their highest spiritual treasures with one another. 

But, as there is a unity of Eastern cultures, I say there is even 
a deeper and a greater unity between Indian culture and what passes as 
western culture, because the predominant note of Indian culture is its 
innate sense of the spiritual and the universal. There is also another 
thing which dominates Indian culture, and that is its spirit of freedom. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with Chinese or Islamic culture to be able 
to say how far this spirit of freedom is found therein, but this much is 
clear that this note of freedom is also very predominant in modem 
European culture. And owing to this spirit of freedom and this unity 
of spiritual consciousness which is found both in Indian and European 
culture, there is, as I say, a closer unity between Indian culture and the 
culture of Europe, and it is the object of the Visvabharati not only to bring 
into more intimate relation with one another the different cultures of 
the East ftn the basis of their underlying unity, but to approach the 
West from the standpoint of such unity of the life and thought of Asia. 

Here a question occurs to me which it is for the authorities of Visva- 
bharati to solve: What is the unity of life and thought of Asia? What 
is § tliat special unity in the life and thought of Asia (I shall be glad if our 
Chairman will enlighten us on the subject) which we do not find equally 
to exist between the life and thought of India and of the West ? In my 
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opinion there is a closer affinity in the latter case and, if I were amending 
this clause, I would have said, instead : “to approach the West from the 
unity of life and thought of India”. That is my standpoint in any case. 
I want to study all the cultures of the world from the point of view of 
( Indian culture which is my own inheritance, which courses through my 
blood. The unknown is always known through the known, and any 
other culture can only be approached and studied and understood and 
assimilated when you approach it, study it and try to assimilate it, from 
the standpoint of the individuality of your own culture ; and I would 
approach the West, not from the standpoint of the unity of Asiatic culture, 
— a vague and doubtful thing in any case, — but would want to assimilate 
and to examine Western culture from the standpoint of our composite Indian 
culture. But that is a mere detail. You know how, to the American, New 
York is the whole world. I daresay to the Britisher, the British Isles is 
the whole universe. To us Indians, India is the soul of Asia. 

The next thing which Visvabharati seeks is, to realise in common fellow- 
ship of study the art and science of the East and of the West and thus ulti- 
mately to strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace through 
the establishment of free communication of ideas between the two hemis- 
pheres. Of course, this is put in academical terms. The thing is almost 
philosophical, but you cannot realise a common fellowship between the 
East and the West by simple study in your class room or in your private 
house. There must be other things, and those other things can l>e done 
not by Visvabharati but by you and by me. 

The West will never appreciate the East unless the East can 
look the West “horizontally in the face.” These arc not my words. 
When I first went to America these were the very words which were 
addressed to me by an American citizen. I understand him to mean 
that, however much may be the value of the lesson which you tnav teach, 
the world will not receive anything of supreme value from you unices you 
occupy the same position. The Visvabharati proposes to work for this 
object in one particular direction by realising in common fellowship and 
study the meeting of East and West ; by bringing scholars from Europe 
to meet scholars from India ; and by such interchange of scholarly thought 
there will grow up a spiritual and intellectual fellowship, between tli- 
highest minds of Europe and India, not so much between the popples as 
between their teachers. This fellowship and spiritual and intellectual 
union, however, will be bound gradually to percolate down to the lowest 
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strata of society and gradually influence European thought by your ideas 
and ideals, and influence your thought to the extent that it needs to be 
influenced, by their ideals and their thoughts. That is the ideal here. 

Now we know Europe from the outside. We in the eyes of Europe 
are on a very low level. Our present relation with Europe is merely* 
political and economic, and in these political and economic relations 
Europe, likewise, does not present to us its highest, its attractive features 
at all ; yet Europe is also included inside what we call universal humanity. 
Europe may forget in its conceit of wealth and power the vision of universal 
humanity; but you and I, — can we forget the vision of this humanity? 
Can we, who speak of Daridra Narayan in our country, who speak of every- 
one as a manifestation of God, who arc asked by the highest teachings of 
our ancient sages to realise the self that is in us, in every individual, irres- 
pective of his age or sex or caste or colour or culture, can you and I forget 
that Narayan includes both Europe and India? And, if w r e cannot, we 
shall have to realise, we shall have to try to put ourselves in training to 
realise the universal presence of Narayan , and wc shall be able to do so 
only when wc come in contact with the finest spirits of other races and other 
nations. 

, Those of us who have been to England and America cannot possibly 
cherish any hatred towards the European or the English or any other 
people as a class. Wc may hate their actions, we may condemn the evil 
tendencies in them, we may raise our voice in loud protest against the in- 
equities of the European nations, but wc cannot, if we be true to our race, 
shut our eyes to the fact that they too belong to the same Narayan to 
whom wc belong, that they too arc the limbs and organs of universal 
humanity. The sin of Europe has been that in its march for national pro-^ 
gress, in its eagerness to advance national interests, it has lost conscious- 
ness of universal humanity. And who will save Europe from this mortal 
sin which is eating into its very vitals? It can only be done by India, and 
if India is to do this great work among the nations of the modem world 
it will not*do for India to shut its doors against the tidal waves of outside 
culture, it will not do for India in the name of a narrow nationalism or 
patriotism to refuse admittance to the truth and ideals, wherever they are 
good, of the other nations of the world. 

§ Th<? object of Visvabharati, as I understand it ,is also to find a 
counteracting influence to the prevailing tendency, lamentable but inevit- 
able under existing conditions — let us not ignore the fact — the tendency 
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to narrowness, the tendency to unfortunate race conflicts. It is thcyre; 
wc cannot deny it. It is there not through any fault of ours; it is there 
because of the circumstances under which we are called upon to live. We 
must change those conditions, this race conflict, and the only way to 
' counteract these evils is to bring the rising mind of India into living touch 
with the highest and the best minds of Europe and America. 

And as having these objects in view Visvabharati must commend it- 
self to our sympathy and our active support. I am not an office bearer of 
Visvabharati, nor even connected with it except as an ordinary member. 
This lecture of mine was not inspired by any one prominently connected 
with it. I was moved to speak oil this subject, by the lure of the ideal 
of universal humanity which stands at the back of this Visvabharati move- 
ment, and I hope and trust you will study it and give it your thought. 
And as an outsider, not as a member, 1 ask you, if you find it acceptable, 
to try and help this movement, so far as it lies in your power. 

Slimming up of the President , vSj. Hirendra Nath I)atta. 

Friends, I believe you have all listened with interest and profit to 
the philosophical discourse of Srijut Bipin Chandra Pal on the Ideals of 
Visvabharati. He is in the happy position of a detached outsider; 
unfortunately I am not, because, though I am not responsible for its 
Memorandum of Association, one of the clauses of which has been 
subjected to mild and friendly criticism by our friend, I am one of the 
Trustees of Visvabharati, so that is impossible for me to take quite so 
detached a view. At the same time, I am grateful to him for having 
given a philosophical interpretation to our objects. I wonder if any of 
you have seriously considered whether it is possible to have an institution 
like the Visvabharati with its broad, international and universal view 
point, anywhere except in India. 

The lecturer has laid stress on the first object of the Visvabharati, 
which is to study the mind of man. Now, if you have made-studies of 
the different compartments into which that universal mind of man has 
crystalized, you will find that there is such a thing as the Greek mind, 
the Germanic mind, and also the Hindu mind. What is the distinguishing 
feature of this Hindu mind? It is its great synthetic quality. .It was 
an English Christian professor who resided in India for about 30 years— 

I am referring to Dr. Millar of the Christian College in Madras, 
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has recently passed away— who said, after having come into intimate 
toucfi with the Hindu mind, that it had two broad characteristics, 
namely, the sense of the immanence of God and the sense of the solidarity 
of man. Now, if these are truly, as I believe they are, the characteristics 
of the Hindu mind, you will at once recognise that a mind which is 
imbued with a sense of the immanence of God and the solidarity of man 
is the mind which can formulate and carry into effect the grand inter- 
national ideals with which the Visvabharati was born. 

My friend has referred to the idea of Narayana in our Pauranic culture. 
It is the same Hindu mind which conceived this idea of old which in our 
modern days has conceived the ideals of Visvabharati and is trying to 
work them out, it was the self-same mind which in the ancient days could 
recognise the immanence of God. 

The lecturer has drawn your attention to one other object of Visva- 
bharati which speaks of the unity underlying the different cultures of the 
East, and he has called upon me to explain what that special unity is. I 
am not quite prepared to take up that challenge, off-hand, but I will just 
remind him of the opening lines in the book of a great Japanese scholar who 
came to this country about 17 years ago, whom my friend knew, and many 
of us knew and loved, that is, Okakura Kakuzo who opens his great 
book on Art with the sentence : “Asia, the mother, is One”, and it is 
a statement which we all instinctively feel to be true. Only recently 
we had in Calcutta some lectures by a sympathetic Irishman, Dr. Cousins, 
who was invited by the Imperial University of Tokio and has made a 
lengthened stay in Japan, thus having first-hand opportunities of studying 
the Chinese and Japanese culture. His verdict is the same as that of 
Okakura. His book is entitled “The Cultural Unity of Asia.” 

Verily Asia is one, because Shintoism, Confuciasism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Islamism, — they are all pervaded by a certain spirit of 
harmony, of non-competitive fratcrnication, which seems to be lacking in 
the European culture/ That is why the promoters of Visvabharati laid 
stress 011 tlys idea of the cultural unity of Asian life and thought, and 
wanted to make that the basis from which to approach the West, instead 
of limiting such base to what my friend has called the multiform culture 
of India itself, which in the old days welcomed and assimilated all the 
various cyltures which impinged on the Indian mind. 

# The Indian mind was not overwhelmed either by the Sakas, Yavanas 
0r the Iranians ; not even in later days by the tidal wave of Islamic culture, 
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nor in modern times by the flood tide of European culture, thought and 
activity which are impinging on the Hindu mind with such ovcrwhellning 
force. Even in this case I feel sure that the Hndu mind will go through 
the same process of assimilation; for, the moment we lose our capacity 
for assimilation, we shall cease to be what we are and what our ancestors 
have been before our time. So the steps we put before ourselves aie 
successively these : first we seek to know the multiform culture of India 
itself, then to realise the cultural unity of Asia; having done that we 
may proceed to a true assimilation of Western culture. And this is what 
Visvabharati means when it says : “to realise in a common fellowship of 
study the meeting of the East and the West.” 

Some people seek to justify their narrow, parochial patriotism, even 
perhaps to themselves, by calling it nationalism. It is not nationalism, 
is is narrowness, it is provincial and parochial. The true nationalism of 
India is really internationalism. That is what Visvabharati lays stress on 
in its Memorandum of Association. 

Therefore, I tell you, do not be afraid of meeting the West. Meet 
it squarely, as ipy friend has said to you; stand up with your Head 
held high and meet any culture that comes and invites you, because 
this Indian soil has been the asylum of all the different religions and 
cultures of the world, and our forefathers were never afraid that they 
would be swamped and engulfed by the different tides that might 
come and pass over them. Approach the outside world in that spirit. Do 
not be like the one stringed ektara, with its repetition of the one keynote. 
Rather, like the Vina, give scope to the symphony of a variegated world, so 
that when the dominant note of the Indian culture of the future will he 
sounding out, it will be enriched and invigorated by the sympathetic 
vibrations of the cultures of the East and West and yet remain predominant- 
ly Indian. That is what Visvabharati has in view, and I am glad that 

we have had this confirmation and support from our friend Sri jut Bipin 

♦ ^ 

Chandra Pal, to whom, on your behalf I convey our very thanks. 
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THE CAR OF TIME 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

(Translated) 

A Drama in one Act. 

[The curtain rises on a group of Citizens standing on the roadside, looking 
towards the Car, which however is not visible to* the audience.] 

1st Citizen. 

Father Time’s Car-festival has come round, but his Car is 
tit a standstill. It simply refuses to stir. I know whose fault 
it is, for the Soothsayer has told us. 

2nd Citizen. 

It may not be anybody’s fault at all. Perhaps old Father 
Time is tired, and wants a rest. 

1st Citizen. 

Nonsense! ftow shall we get along, if Time refuses to 
•move on^ Just look at that rope, lying there. What an age- 
long rope ! What a number of people have put their hands to 
it ! But never before has it lain thus in the dust. 

3rd Citizen. 

If the Car doesn’t move, and the rope lies limp, it will prove 
a ljalter round the neck of the whole kingdom. 
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2nd Citizen. 

m 

Lord ! How fearsome it looks, as if about to writhe and 
rear its head like a snake ! 

3rd Citizen. 

Oh, look ! look ! It actually seems to be moving ! 

1st Citizen. 

If we can’t make it go, and it takes its own course, there’ll 
be trouble I can tell you ! 

3rd Citizen. 

It will mean the loosening of all the bonds of the world. 
Then the Car will knock us down and roll over our bodies. It’s 
because we help to drag it along that we don’t fall under its 
wheels. What’s to be done now? 

1st Citizen. 

There’s the .Priest sitting and chanting his mantrams. 

2nd Citizen. 

His chanting won’t make the Car go on. In the old days 
the Priest had to give the first pull. Does he think his mantrams 
will now do the work instead ? 

1st Citizen. 

The pulling has already been tried, friend. From early 
dawn, while it was yet dark, the Priests got here, before every- 
body else, and tugged and hauled for all they were worth. It 
was only when the morning light came, and people began to 
arrive, that they left the ropes and sat apart, with eyes closed, 
to do their chanting. Do you think they have any strength left 
in this Kali-yuga ? 

3rd Citizen. 

Good gracious ! The rope seems to be throbbing, — as if it 
was the artery of the ages. 

1st Citizen. • s 

It seems to me the Car can only be started by the touch of 
some great and holy man. 
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2nd Citizen. 

If we have to wait for some great and holy man, the 
auspicious time will be over. Meanwhile what’s going to happen 
to us ordinary sinful people ? 

3rd Citizen. 

Providence doesn’t bother its head about what may, or may 
not happen to sinful people ! 

2nd Citizen. 

What! D’you think the world was made for holy men? 
Where would we have been then ? No, no, Creation was meant 
for us ordinary folk. Holy men drop in accidentally, now and 
then, and do not stay long either. They cannot bear the brunt 
of us, and have to fly to the shelter of caves and forests. 

1st Citizen. 

Well, old man, why not try a hand at the rope yourself, 
and let us see whether the Car moves, or the rope breaks, or you 
come down bang on your nose ! 

2nd Citizen. 

The difference between holy men and us is that they are 
only one or two and we are many. If the lot of us could but 
screw ourselves up to join hands and give a manly pull, all 
together, the Car would run fast enough. We can’t draw it 
because we can’t, or won’t come together, and keep staring into 
vacancy for some extraordinary man to turn up. 

3ra Citizen. 

My goodness ! Was that the rope wriggling? Do be care- 
iul what you fellows say ! 

1st Citizen. 

In the scriptures it is written that, at the first sacred moment 
of day-break, the first pull is for the Priest. And, in the second 
watch the second pull is for the King. Both have failed to-day. 
Now, on whom falls the third pull? 

[Enter Soldiers.] 
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1st Soldier. , 

What a shame ! What a shame ! The King himself put 

his hand to the rope, and we in our thousands joined in the 

tugging, but never a squeak did we get out of the wheels. 

« 

2nd Soldier. 

We are Kshatriyas, my dear fellow, not cattle like the 
Sudras. Our business is to ride the Car, not to drag it. 

3rd Soldier. 

Or, perhaps, to break the Car ! My hands are itching to 
lay hold of an axe and smash it up. I should like to see how old 
Father Time is going to prevent me. 

1st Citizen. 

The kind of arms you bear, my gallant friend, will neither 
serve to move nor break the Car. You haven’t heard what the 
Soothsayer has said, have you? 

1st Soldier. 

What did he say? 

1st Citizen. 

It’s a case of the Treta-yuga story over again. 

1st Soldier. 

Wasn’t it in the Treta-yuga that the monkeys set Lanka on 

fire? 

1st Citizen. 

No, no, not that one. • 

2nd Soldier. 2 

Is it then Rama’s killing of the monkey King that you 
mean? 

1st Citizen. • t 

Now you’re nearer. Don’t you remember how the Sudra 
went in for austere discipline to gain spiritual merit ? Good old 
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Father Time was furious and could only be pacified after Rama 
had cut off the presumptuous Sudra’s head. 

3rd Soldier. 

There’s no fear of that now. Even the Brahmins have • 
given up all discipline, why talk about Sudras ? 

1st Citizen. 

Some of our Sudras, here, have taken to reading the scrip- 
tures in secret. “Are we not men?” they fling out, if they are 
discovered. It must be the Evil Spirit of this godless age who 
has gone about putting it into their heads that they're men. 
Father Time is wise in not letting his Car stir. If once it starts, 
it will grind earth, moon and sun underneath its wheels. Just 
fancy ! — the Sudra throwing out his chest and proclaiming he’s 
a man! What next, I wonder? 

1st Soldier. 

To-day the Sudra reads scripture, to-morrow the Brahmin 
takes to the plough, and then follows red ruin ! 

2nd Soldier. 

Then come along, let’s go over to the Sudra quarters and 
get busy with our arms. We’ll soon show them who are the 
better men ! 

3rd Soldier. 

Some one has gone and told the King that in this Kali-Yuga 
neither arms nor scriptures, but only gold pieces can act as prime 
movers. So the King lias sent for Dhanapati, the Merchant. 
They’ve all come to believe that but for his pull the Car won’t 
budge. , 

.1st Soldier. 

If the Car starts at the pulling of a Bania, we had better tie 
our weapons round our necks and go and drown ourselves ! 

2nd Soldier. 

, What’s the good of getting excited? The Bania has the 
pull everywhere now-a-days, even Cupid’s bow-string twangs to 
his touch. 
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3rd Soldier. . 

That’s true enough. The King only shows himself in 
front : behind him is the Bania all the time. 

1st Soldier. 

e 

Well, let the Bania remain behind. We are ranged on 
either side of the King, so the paeans are all sung to us. 

3rd Soldier. 

May be, but it’s the man at the back who calls the tune. 
[Enter Minister & Dhanapati .] 


1st Soldier. 

Who the deuce are these? 

2nd Soldier. 

The flashes jump off their diamonds, like so many crickets, 
right into our eyes. 

3rd Soldier. 

Look at those huge gold chains round their necks, — regular 
fetters ! Who on earth are they ? 

1st Citizen. 

They are Dhanapati, the Merchant’s men. They have got 
Father Time tied up hand and foot with those gold duiiis of 
theirs. That’s why his Car can’t move. 

1st Soldier. 

(To the retainers) : What brings you here? 

1st Retainer. 

The King has sent for our Master, Dhanapati. *Nonc of 
the others have been able to move the Car, so they’re all hoping 
he’ll do it. 

2nd Soldier. * • 

Who are “they all” and what business have they to be so 
“hoping”? 
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2nd Retainer. 

Doesn’t everything that moves now-a-days, move under our 
Master’s hands? 

2nd Soldier. 

I’ll show you just now that the sword does not move in his’ 
hands, but in ours ! 

3rd Retainer. 

And who moves your hands, eh? As if you never heard 
about that ! 

1st Soldier. 

Be quiet, you unmannerly boor ! 

2nd Retainer. 

Quiet indeed ! D’you know that it’s our voice which 
resounds to-day throughout earth, water and sky. 

1st Soldier. 

Your voice? When our hundred-mouthed weapon 
thunders — 

2nd Retainer. 

It’s our behest which that thunder carries from market to 
market ! 

1st Citizen. 

What’s the good of quarrelling with these people ? You’ll 
never get the better of them. 

1st Soldier. 

What ! How do you mean ? 

1st Citizefi. 

No sooner you draw your swords from their scabbards, you’ll 
find some have eaten of their salt and others have tasted of their 
bribes. 

fit Retainer. 

We were told they had brought up the wonderful old ascetic, 
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who lives by the Narmada, to try his hand on the Car. Does 
anybody know what happened ? 

2nd Retainer. 

, I do. When they reached his cave they found him on the 
flat of his back, in a trance, with his legs locked in the lotus 
posture. They pushed and pulled him into his senses, but hi.s 
legs had gone stiff, he couldn’t rise to the occasion ! 

3rd Retainer. 

Small blame to his legs, after being locked for sixty-five 
years ! But what did he say? 

2nd Retainer. 

Nothing doing there, either! Lest his tongue should sin 
he had taken the precaution of cutting it.off . He could only keep 
on groaning, and each one gave each groan his own meaning. 

1st Retainer. , 

And then? 

2nd Retainer. 

Then they lifted him up and brought him along, but hardly 
had he touched the rope when the wheels began to sink into the 
ground 1 

3rd Retainer. 

Ha, ha 1 Like his own mind he fain would drag Time’s 
Car into the depths. 

1st Retainer. 

No, it must have been the burden, of his sixty -five years' 
fasting that was too much for the wheels^ Why, our legs refuse 
their office even after a single day of it 1 

3rd Citizen. 

Talking of burdens, the burden of you people’s pride seems 
heavy enough 1 

2nd Citizen. 

That’s a burden which crushes itself. 
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To retainers : You wait and see what a fall your 
Dhanapati’s pride is going to have to-day. 

1st Retainer. 

All right, we’ll see. Who furnishes Father Time’s rations 
I should like to ask ? If they’re stopped, it’ll be all one whether* 
the Car halts or runs. ’Tis the full belly makes the world go 
round ! 

. [Enter Minister & Dhanapati.] 

Dhanapati. 

Well, Sir Minister, why am I summoned? 

Minister. 

Whenever the Kingdom’s in any kind of want, aren’t you 
the first to be called upon to remove it ? 

Dhanapati. 

If it’s a question of supply, I’m always. ready — but what 
about the present trouble ? 

Minister. 

You must have heard that the Car has failed to respond to 
any other pull ? 

Dhanapati. 

I have indeed ; but, Sir Minister, this is a matter which has 
all along been in charge of — 

Minister. 

I know, the Priests have so far been in charge. But in the 
old days they used to achieve their own progress by dint of hard 
stiiving, and tlieif they could make things progress too. Now 
.they are all sitting tight at your door, — immoveable themselves 
and unafile to move others. 

Dhanapati. 

There were also the King and his ministers and his warriors, 
—they* all used to take their turn at the ropes. So everything 
went smoothly and all we had to do was to oil the wheels. This 
is the first time I’m asked to do any hauling. 
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Minister. ' 

Look here, Master Merchant, this moving of the Car is* a 
test for all of us. The turning of its wheels will show who really 
leads the world. When the Priest was leader, and then the King 
•wag leader, the Car used to bound forward at their very touch, 
like a lion roused from sleep. Now they don’t get the least 
response. That only shows how pen and sword alike have become 
bankrupt — all command has gone over into your hands. Those 
are the hands that must now man the ropes. 

Dhanapati. 

Well, let my men try first. If they manage to get so much 
as a quiver out of the Car, I’ll join them. But it would never 
do to expose myself, before all these people, to the discredit — 

Minister. 

Ask them to hurry up then, Master Merchant. The whole 
kingdom awaits you, fasting ; for all refreshment is forbidden till 
the Car arrives at the Temple. Besides, what if you try, and 
don’t succeed, — where’s the discredit? That’s no more than 
has befallen both Priest and King. 

Dhanapati. 

They are at the top, my dear Sir, while we are only at the 
bottom of everything. So they will be judged in one way, and 
we in another. If the car fails to move I’m disgraced ; if ii does 
move I may be undone, for then none will tolerate my good luck. 
Each one of you will then begin to think how to bring about its 
curtailment. 

Minister. 

All you say may be very true, — but what’s to be done? • 
The Car must be got to move. If you hesitate much longer, we 
shall have the populace up against us. 

Dhanapati. 

All right, let’s have a try. If fortune favours and gives mb 
success, let not that be held against me. 
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(To his men) : Now, my men, let’s have hearty cheers 
for Siddhi.* 

Retainers. 

Jai Siddhi ! Jai Siddhi ! 

Dhanapati. 

Siddhi, our Goddess ! 

• 

Retainers. 

Jai Siddhi, our Goddess ! 

Dhanapati. 

Oh, I say ! I can’t even lift the rope, let alone pulling it. 
It’s as heavy as the Car itself. This is no ordinary man’s task. 

(To his men ) : Come on, all of you; take hold, every one. 
Where’s my Cashier? Come along, Cashier. Now once more, 
jai Siddhi, heave ho ! Jai Siddhi, all together !. Jai Siddhi, pull 
away, my hearties! 

No. It’s no use. The rope gets stiffer and sliffer at every 

tug. 

All. 

. Fie ! Fie ! Shame ! Shame ! 

1st Soldier. 

Saved ! Our honour’s saved ! 

Dhanapati. 

I salute you, Father Time ! You are truly on our side, for 
that you have kepi still. Had 3*011 begun to move at our hands 
.you would have ended by riding over our breasts, levelling us to 
the dust* 

Cashier. 

Alas, Master, our prestige, which of late was steadily in the 
ascend.'fnt, is grievously lowered to-day*. 


* Success. 
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Dhanapati. 

Look here ! We’ve been making headway all this time, 
under the shade of the moving Car, unobserved by the multitude. 
Now that we are right in front of it, we have become dangerously 
obvious — I hear the grinding of teeth here and there, only too 
clearly. Once it becomes too patent that we are working tlic 
Car, that will mean the end of us. 

1st Soldier. 

(To Dhanapati). In the old days this failure would have 
meant the loss of your head ! 

Dhanapati. 

In other words, your hands would have found something to 
do ; — how fallow they lie without heads to chop off ! 

1st Soldier. 

If Father Time himself, to say nothing of the King, hadn’t 
become your very humble servant, I’d have known how to give 
'a fitting reply ! 

Dhanapati. 

To tell you the truth, we were safer when our person wasn't 
so very sacred. This humble service only leads us to our death. 
Why so downcast, Sir Minister ? 

Minister. 

Now that we’ve played our last move, I’m worried to think 
that there’s nothing left to try. 

Dhanapati. 

Don’t be anxious. Now that you’ve come to the end of your 
devices, Father Time himself will devise his own mean#. After* 
all, it’s to his interest to move on — not ours. When his call 
rings forth, his proper steeds will come running up. Those wlw 
are behind the scenes to-day will then come to the forefront. 
Meanwhile let me go and put my Counting-house in order. 

Come on, Cashier, let’s double-lock the strong-room to begin 
with. There’s no time to lose. 
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[Exeunt Dhanapati and his retainers. — Enter Spy.] 

spy. 

Sir Minister, there’s a great turmoil on at the Sudra 
quarters. 

Minister. 

What’s the trouble? 

* 

spy. 

A crowd of them are marching up. “ We’ll move Father 
Time’s Car!” say they. 

All. 

What ! Who’s goiug to let them touch the ropes? 

Spy. 

Who’s going to prevent them, rather ! 

Soldiers. 

No fear ! We’ll stand guard. 


Spy. 

How many are you after all ? You may blunt your swords 
cutting them down, but there’ll be so many left that vou wont 
even get standing room near the car. 

[To the Minister) : You seem all of a tremble, Sir. 

Minister. 

It’s not anything they may do to us that I dread. 


Spy. 

Then? 

Minister. 

I am afraid they’ll succeed ! 

Soldiers. 

What are you saying, Sir Minister? They pull the Car of 
Time ! Shall the stone float ? 
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Minister. 

But, don’t you see, if they can, it will show that a new dis- 
pensation of Providence has been ushered in ? If the ground floor 
takes the place of the top floor, doesn’t that portend a cataclysm? 
•What’s the most terrible earthquake? — only the same thing 
happening underground. A change of Cycle is but the coining 
into light of that which was hidden. 

Soldiers. 

What would you have us do ? Command us ! We fear 
nothing 011 earth. 

Minister. 

This love of parading fearlessness creates our most fearful 
problems. No barrier of swords, however desperate, will avail 
to check the flood of Time. 

Spy. 

Then what is your advice, Sir ? 

Minister. 

The best course is not to put any obstacle in their way.' 
Obstacles teach Power to recognise itself. And once you allow 
unconscious Power to know where it is, we are nowhere ! 

Soldiers. 

Then are we to stand by and let them come? 


Spy. 

They’re already here ! 

Minister. 

Don’t do a thing. Keep quite still. 

[Enter crowd of Sudras.] 


Minister. 

(To their leader) : Hullo, Sardar! Glad to see you all. 

Sudra Leader. 

We’ve come to drive Time’s Car, Sir Minister. 
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Minister. 

That’s what you’ve always been doing. We were there only 
for form’s sake. Don’t I know that? 

Sudra Leader. 

'i 

All this time we’ve been offering ourselves up under the 
wheels of the Car, and its progress has been over our mangled 
bodies. This time Father Time refused to accept our sacrifice. 

Minister. 

So I could see. There were scores of you grovelling in the 
dust before the Car this morning, but the wheels had apparently 
lost their appetite, for they did not advance on then victims, with 
shrieks of joy, as usual. Their ominous silence is what dismays 
us. 

Sudra Leader. 

Father Time has not called us to-day for paving the road 
under the wheels, but to pull the ropes of his Car. 

Priest. 

Indeed! And how came you to know this, pray? 

Sudra Leader. 

No one knows how these things are known. From early 
this morning the whisper has gone round that Father Time 
calls us, — old and young, — man, woman and child. 

A Soldier. 

Calls you for your blood ! 

Sudra Leader. 

No, for taking charge of the pulling. 

Priest. 

Loolc here, my son, just consider. Shouldn’t the ropes of 
Time’s Car be placed in charge only of those who can move the 
world ? 

Sudra Leader. 

* Does Your Reverence really think that it is you who move 
the world? 
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Priest. 

The times are awry, I admit. But, after all’s said and 
done, aren’t we Brahmins still? 

Sudra Leader. 

e 

(To the Minister ) : Then, Honorable Sir, is it you who 
claim to move the world ? 

Minister. 

What is the world, but you yourselves? You move of your 
own motion, while we, the clever men, pretend that we are movin'; 
you. Apart from all of you, how miserably few of ns remain? 

Sudra Leader. 

Whatever may be your number, can you remain at all, apart 
from us?— that’s the point. 

Minister. 

That’s so, that’s so. 

Sudra Leader. 

You nourish your bodies on the food we produce, and main- 
tain your status on the clothes we weave. 

A Soldier. 

What impertinence? Up to now they’ve been crying w»tli 
folded hands : “O Masters, you feed and clothe us.” They’ve 
got hold of a new tag this time. We really can’t allow this sort 
of thing. 

Minister. 

(To the soldiers ) : Do keep quiet ! , 

(To the Sudra Leader ) : Exactly so, Sardar, we \jere only, 
waiting for you. Are we such fools as not to know that you 
alone are the proper steeds of Time. Go on, do your part, and 
then we’ll get the chance of doing ours. 

Sudra Leader. a , 

Come along, brothers, set to work with a will. Whether 
we live or die for it, we’ll get a move on this Car. 
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Minister. 

But, my dear Sardar, be careful to stick to the road,— the 
highroad along which the Car has always travelled. Don’t you 
come lumbering right on to us. 

• 

Sudra Leader. 

We are only steeds, what do we know about right or wrong 
road? The Driver will see to that. Come along, all of you. 
Don’t you see how the pennant over the Car top flutters ? That’s 
the signal given by Father Time himself. Come on, haul away. 

Priest. 

Ah, they’ve touched it, they’ve actually touched it ! What 
desecration ! 

Citizens. 

Oh ! Oh ! What abomination ! 

Priest. • 

Close your eyes, my children, close your eyes. If your 
gaze falls on Father Time when he bursts on them in the full 
blaze of his wrath, you’ll be reduced to’ashes. 

A Soldier. 

What’s that ? — the rumble of wheels ? — or does the very sky 
groan in despair? 

Priest. 

It cannot be! 

A citizen. 

Yes, indeed, it seems to move. 

Soldiers. 

Thefe ! Dust rises ! A crime, a most horrible crime ! The 
Car moves ! O sin, thrice accursed sin ! 

Sudras. 

Victory ! Victory ! Victory to Father Time ! 

I 

Priest. 

Ah, woe is me ! It has actually happened. 
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Soldiers. 

Give us the word of command, Reverend Sir, and let us fall 

upon that rabble, with all our weapons, to stop their sacrilegious 

progress. 

« 

Priest. 

1 dare not. If Father Time himself doesn’t niind losing 
caste, no command of ours will make him do penance. 

Soldiers. 

Then let us throw away our useless arms ! 

Priest. 

I, too, will throw away my scriptures. 

Citizens. 

Let’s clear out of this kingdom. What will you do, Sir 
Minister? Where are you off to ? 

Minister. 

I go to join them at the ropes. 

Citizens. 

you! To mingle with them ? 

Minister. 

Then only will Father Time be propitiated. Isn’t it clear 
enough that it’s they who have now gained his favour? What 
has happened is no dream, no illusion. Our place of honour 
to-day is at their side — else shall we be dishonoured indeed. 

Soldiers. 

But still, for you to take hold of the rope contaminated, by 
their touch — that surely was never the design of Providence. 
Check them we must ! We go to call out all our forces. If the 
Car cannot be stopped, it shall roll through a mire of blodd. 

Priest. 

I’ll go with you too. I may be of use as your counsellor. 

Minister. 

You’ll never check them. It’s your turn, I see, to go under, 
this time. 
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Soldiers. 

So be it. Too long has base-born blood polluted the wheels 
of Father Time’s Car. Let it now be cleansed with ours. 

Priest. 

Oh look, do look Sir Minister. The Car leaves the King’s 
highway and runs down into the fields. The Lord knows what 
unfortunate village it may charge into ! 

» 

Soldiers. 

What are Dhanapati’s men shouting over there? They 
seem to be calling on us for help. The Car looks like heading 
straight for the Counting-house. To the rescue! To the 
rescue ! 

Minister. 

Save yourselves first, my good fellows, and then talk of 
rescuing others. I rather think it’s your Armoury that the Car 
makes for. There’ll be nothing left of it, if that be so. Look 
there I 

Soldiers. 

Wlnit’s to be done? 

Minister. 

Man the ropes along with the pullers. That’s the only way 
to guide the car to safety. This is no time to dilly-dally. I’m 
off. [Ervif .] 

Soldiers. 

(To one another) : What shall we do? 

(To the Priest ) : Reverend Sir, what is your idea? 

Priest. 

What have you decided, my braves ? 

Soldjprs. 

Fight or pull? — We don’t know which, confound it! Do 
tell us, Sir, what you propose. 
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Priest. 

Rush to the ropes, or sit at the scriptures? — I’m afraid* I 
don’t know, either. 

1st Soldier. 

D’you feel how the earth trembles, as though it were falling 
to pieces? 

2nd Soldier. 

Look over there. It doesn’t seem as if they are pulling, — 
it’s the Car which pushes them on. 

3rd Soldier. 

The Car appears to have come to life. How it roars ! Often 
have I been at the Car-festival, but never before have I seen the 
sleepy old thing so lively. That’s why it’s not keeping to onr 
highway, but marks out a path of its own. 

2nd Soldier. • 

But what of the destruction it threatens ? There comes the 

Poet, — let’s ask him what it all means. 

• 

Priest. 

Nonsense ! You expect Poets to understand what we don’t ! 
They can only make up their own stories, — they know nothing 
of what’s written in the scriptures. 

2st Soldier. 

The scripture texts have been dead for ages, Reverend Sir. 
that’s why your words have ceased to carry weight. These 
Poets speak a living language, so truth uses their song for its own 
medium. 

[Enter Poet.] 

2nd Soldier. 

Can you tell us, Poet, why the Car-festival has turned out 
all topsy-turvy this time? 


Poet. 


Of course I can. 
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1st Soldier. 

* What means it that the Car refused to move at the pull of 
priest or King ? 

Poet. 

Both had forgotten that it’s not enough to believe in Time’s’ 
Car,— one must also believe in its ropes. 

1st Soldier. ( 

Your words sound as if they had a meaning, Poet, but when 
t we try to search it out, it can’t be found. 


Poet. 

They had faith only in movement, not in the bonds wnich 
.-'.lone make right progress possible. Therefore have these bonds 
turned into angry whips which threaten to flay them alive. 

•Priest. 

Are your Sudras, then, so wise as to understand the ropes 
and respect their bondage ? 

Poet. , 

They are not. They’ll soon forget the spirit that makes 
things move and pin their faith on the vehicle and themselves. 
You won’t have to wait long. They’ll next be shouting : 
Victory to the Plough, the Hoe, the Spinning Wheel and the 
Loom ! Then shall their own intoxication destroy them, and 
upset the rest of the world as well. 

Priest. 

When the Car thus stops again, it will be the Poet’s turn 
to be called in, I suppose? 

• Poet. . 

Your joke’s no joke, but a fact, friend Priest. Father Time 
lias again and again called on the Poets, but they’ve never been 
able to jostle their way up through the crowd. 

■ f 

Priest, * 

And what strength have they to do the pulling ? 
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Poet. 

Not strength of brawn, most certainly. We poets believe 
in Rhythm and know that to fail to stop where a stop is called 
for, is to be out of time. We believe, further, that only when 
Beauty holds the reins, does Strength go straight. You have 
faith only in Violence — the faith of the coward, of the weak, of 
the inert. 

1st Soldier. t 

But you preach, Poet, while the kingdom burns. 

Poet. 

Age after age have kingdoms burned, and yet that which 
was to live has always survived. 

2nd Soldier. 

And what are you going to do, Poet? 

Poet. 

I will sing a song of Good Hope and Courage. 

3rd Soldier. • 

What good will that do? 


Poet. 

It will set the time of the people’s steps as they pull the 
Car. Pulling out of tune is the root of all the trouble in the 
world. 

Soldiers. 

And what are we to do ? 

Priest. 

And what am 1 to do ? 


Poet. 

Do nothing in a hurry, I beg you. Watch and think and 
work, preparing yourselves for your Call. 


[Curtain.] 



THE MAHABHARATA 

By Dr. M. Winternitz. 

There is a well-known saying that “What is not in the 
Mah&bharata, is not in Bharatvarsha.” Nothing is truer than 
that. And it seems absurd to talk about the Mahabharata in one 
lecture. There are so many problems connected with the great 
J^pic of India, that only a course of many lectures would suffice 
to do justice to this vast subject. Yet I have chosen the 
Mahabharata for this evening’s lecture for the very reason that 
speaking about the Mahabharata means speaking about almost 
the whole of Indian literature, Indian religion, Indian social 
life; about India in general. And if I wished to show you the 
difference between the Indian and the Western attitude of mind 
in studying things Indian, I could not do better than showing 
you what the Mahabharata is to us, why we study it and how we 
study it. 

. ljvery Indian is justly proud of the Mahabharata, and every 
Indian probably knows something of the story and the characters 
of the great Epic. But I venture to doubt whether many Indians 
know what the Mahabharata really is and all that it contains in 
its hundred thousand slokas. For, as I have said, it is rather a 
whole literature than one single poem. It is certainty not a mere 
epic like Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, nor even like Valmiki’s 
Raniayana. 

Mahabharata is an abbreviation of Mahdbhdrat-dkhydna, 
and means “the great story of the battle of the Bharat as.” The 
Bharatas are mentioned already in the Rigveda as a warlike 
tribe, and in the Brahman as we first meet with Bharata , the son 
tf Duhsarila aiuUBakuntala, who is considered as the ancestor of 
the royal family of the Bharatas. The home of these Bharatas 
or Bharatas was the land on the Upper Ganges and the Jumna. 
Among the descendants of Bharata there was a prominent ruler, 
nulled Kuru, and his descendants the Kauravas were the ruling 
kings of the line of the Bharatas for so long a time that the name 
Kuru or Kaurava became the general designation for the 
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Bharatas, and their country was called Kurukshetra or Kuru 
land already known in the Yajurveda and in the Brahmanas. 

In consequence of some family quarrel in the royal dynasty of 
the Kauravas, there arose a great and bloody war, in which the 
old family of the Kauravas or Bhdratas was almost entirely 
annihilated. Although we know of this war only from the 
Mah&bliarata, and not from any other sources, we shall have to 
look upon it as most probably a historical event. • The story of 
this battle was sung in ballads, and out of these ballads sonic 
great poet of name unknown created a great historic epic of the 
battle of Kurukshetra. This old heroic poem forms the kernel 
of the Mahabhdrata. But this story of the great war between the 
Kauravas and the Paudavas forms only a small part of the 
Mahabliarata, as we know it. 

For around this kernel a huge mass of most heterogenous 
literature has accumulated. We find in it numerous tales which* 
are only loosely connected with the principal story, — the episodes 
of the Epic, — some of which are independent epics bv themselves, 
as for instance the Nala episode. Which of these episodes were 
already part of the oldest poem, and which were added to it at 
some later time, it is impossible to say. All this poetry is 
bard-poetry, sung by the Sfitas, a class nearly related to the 
Kshatriyas. 

Besides- this heroic bard-poetrv, there is also a great deal of 
Brahmanic literature to be found in the Epic, — a great number 
of myths and legends, in which miraculous facts are related of 
the old Rishis, the priestly ancestors of the Brahmans, showing 
how through sacrifices and austerities they obtain power not only 
over men, but even over the gods. And, not only these 
Brahmanic myths and legends, but also a great many didactic 
poems relating to Brahmanic philosophy, cthics«and lAv, were 
introduced into the epic. 

While these parts of the epic are in some loose way connected 
with Vedic literature, there are other parts which contain 
legends and myths, either of Vishnu or of Siva, in the style of 
the Ptirdnas, and also cosmologies, as well as geographical and 
genealogical lists, such as occur in the Pur&nas. We have, 
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therefore, to distinguish in the Mahabkarata both Vedic- 
Brahmanic and Pauranic-Brahmanic parts. 

But legends relating to Siva are comparatively rare, and 
Vaishnava legends and Vaishnava teaching prevail in it to such 
a n extent, that the Mahabh&rata has largely the appearance of a “ 
devotional book for the worshippers of Vishnu. 

Yet another class of religious literature is included in the 
Mahdbhdrata, which is neither Bralunanical nor Pauranic. It is 
closely related to Buddhist and to Jain literature, it insists on 
the ascetic view of life, the misery and sufferings of samsdra, and 
' teaches a morality of compassion and ahimsa, quite distinct from 
the ethics of Brahmanism with its ideals of the great sacrificer 
and generous supporter of the priests. It is what I call ascetic 
poetry, consisting of legends, moral tales, fables, parables, and 
ethical maxims. 

Thus we find in this most remarkable of all literary pro- 
*ductions side by side, and intermingled, warlike heroic songs 
with descriptions of bloody battle scenes, pious priestly poetry 
with (sometimes very tedious) discussions on philosophy, religion 
slid law, and mild ascetic poetry full of, edifying wisdom and of 
overflowing love towards man and beast. 

Therefore in India itself the Mahabkarata lias always been 
look ad upon not only as a KAvya, an epic poem, but also as a 
Shastra, a manual of ethics, law and philosophy, with all the 
authority of a book resting on tradition ( Smriti ). And for at 
least 1 ,500 years the Mahabkarata has been to Indians not only 
an entertaining work of poetry, but at the same time a source of 
instruction and edification. 

At least 1,500 years ago the Mahabhdrata was already a 
work of about the* same size as our present epic, with a long 
'introduction comprising a frame story containing the history of 
the legendary origin of the poem and a glorification of it as a 
Shastra. It was even then divided into 18 Parvans, with 
Harivamsa as a Khila or “supplement” ; composed of about 
1,00,000 slokas, that is to say, it was in size a satasAliasri. 

• To the present day this gigantic work, in spite* of all the 
divergent elements which have entered into it, is generally 
considered in India as one uniform poem, composed by the 

? 
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venerable Rishi, Krishna Dvaip&yana, or Vy&sa, who is a]^o 
credited with the arrangement of the four Vedas and the author- 
ship of the Pur Snas. (This is about the same as if one were to 
believe that the whole of Sanskrit literature from Kalidasa to 
Jayadeva was composed by one man.) According to the legend 
he was not only a contemporary, but also a kind of grand-father 
of the heroes of the MahSbhSrata, occasionally taking part in the 
action of the poem. 

In the introduction to the Mahdbharata we are told that the 
Rishi Vydsa narrated the poem both in a short summary and in 
a fuller and detailed version ; that different reciters begin the * 
poem at three different places; and that its size was not always 
the same. Ugrasravas says that he knows the poem as consisting 
of 8,800 slokas, while Vydsa states that he had composed the 
Samhita of the Bharata poem in 24,000 slokas, “ and without 
the episodes the Bharata is recited in this length by the wise.” 

These statements prove that, even in India, in spite of the* 
pious belief in the authorship of Vydsa for the whole poem, some 
recollection was yet retained of the fact that the Mahabhdrata 
had gradually grown frgm an originally smaller poem to its 
present size. Of this fact there can be not the least doubt that 
our Mahdbhdrata, as we have it now before us, is a very different 
work from the original epic poem of the battle of the Bharata? . 
But if you ask me whether it is possible to point out exactly 
what belongs to the original poem, and what has been added to it 
at some later time, I could not give you a very' encouraging 
answer. 

I do not think that it will ever be possible to reconstruct the 
c-pic in its very oldest and original form, when it might have been 
a poem of 24,000, or even only 8,800 slokas.* But what we can 
try to do, is : (1) To find out those additions to and corruptions, 
of the text which are of comparatively modern growth* and are 
due to the carelessness or arbitrariness of scribes and copyists; 
and (2) to apply the rules of historical and literary criticism to 
the story itself, to the episodes, and to the didactic parts of our 
text, in o?der to find out contradictions between different jiartspf 
the poem, or to trace earlier and later parts according to our 
knowledge of the history of religious ideas and social institutions 
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iij India. But the basis for such higher criticism and for any 
attempts at the reconstruction of the old poem must he a critical 
edition of the text of the Mahdbhdrata, which as yet does not 
exist. 

The editions on which all Mahdbhdrata research has been 
based up to now, are those published in Calcutta 1834-39, and in 
Bombay (with Nilkantha’s commentary) 1862. These give the 
text as found in one class of Mss. But we know now that Mss. of 
the Mahdbhdrata from different parts of India differ very much. 
And by a comparison of these Mss. it will be possible to purge the . 
text at least from all those interpolations and bad readings which 
crept into it in the course of the last few centuries. Such a 
critical edition is now in the course of preparation at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, and I hope 
our Visva-bhardti also will have a good share in the completion 
of this highly important work, without which all critical study 
of the great epic remains imperfect. 

In the Prasashti at the beginning of the Mahdbharata, it is 
said that this poem is the best of all ilihdsas. He who has once 
.heard this story, will no longer like any other kind of tale, 
jnst as he who has heard the song of the Kokila, does not care for 
the coarse voice of the crow ! ” It is also praised as the best 
manual of Dharma, Artlia and Moksha. And the Prasashti 
concludes by saying that the Muni Krishna Dwaipayana had 
composed this wonderful story of the Mahdbharata within three 
years. “What with regard to Dharma, Artlia, Kama and 
Moksha is found in this book, docs not exist elsewhere; what is 
not foum’ in it, does not exist in this world !” 

The critical historian of Indian literature will not join in this 
praise of the M^Jiabharata. He will not see in it as a whole, 
a work of art at all, but a literary monstrosity. The. Mahdbhdrata, 
as we Ifave it now, is a vast compilation of the most heterogenous 
matter, a very jungle of poetry and of learning in which the 
most beautiful flowers of poetry grow side by side with weeds of 
no beauty at all ; and the profoundest wisdom is found by the 
^ide <rf the silliest rubbish. 

But for the very reason that the Mahdbhdrata represents 
tather a whole literature than one single work of poetry, it is 
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perhaps the most important work of Indian literature - from, a 
historical point of view ; for, more than any other work, it affords 
us an insight into the inmost soul of the Indian people. 

No one can understand the classical Sanskrit literature with- 
out the Mah&bhirata, for it is perfectly true, what the Prasashli 
says, that the thoughts of the poets spring from this most 
excellent of all narratives ( ilihdsa ), “as the three worlds arise out 
of the five elements.” Moreover, also for the historian of 
philosophy, of religion, of social institutions and of Indian 
culture in general, the Mahabharata is an inexhaustible source of 
information. 

Ever since I have come to India, I have been asked over and 
over again, how I came to be interested in Indian studies. There 
is really nothing strange in this. If I tell you why I am interested 
in the Mahabharata, I am telling you, why I am interested in the 
study of Indian literature and culture. I have always found 
that there is no more interesting study than the study of man.' 
But no history of human thought, no history of religion, can 
ever be complete without the history of Indian religious and 
philosophical thought. And if the Veda gives us the most, 
valuable information about the earliest stages in the development 
of Indian thought, the Mahabhdrata is a very mine of information 
for almost all the later stages in this development. 

In the philosophical portions of the epic, we find the 
beginnings of the Bhagavata religion in the Bhagavadg'tn, and 
the ideas of Samkhya and Yoga interwoven with Vedanta 
doctrines. In the Anugita, and in many of the legends belong- 
ing to the class of ascetic poetry, we find doctrines which are 
hardly different from those of Buddhism and Jainism. 

In the legends of Vasishtha and Viswamitra we find distinct 
traces of a struggle for supremacy between Kshatriyas and. 
Brahmans. The roots of these legends reach back into Vedic 
times, and they are likewise found, in different versions, in the 
Ramayana and the Puranas. But there are also numerous tales 
and stories in the Mahabharata which were invented merely with 
the purpose of glorifying the Brahmans or inculcating soqp 
Brahmanieal law or doctrine. We have for instance tales of 
disciples who go the utmost extreme in obedience towards their 
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teacher, like that of Udddlaka Aruni who is ordered by his teacher 
to block a leaking dam, and does this, when no other way presents 
itself to him, with his own body. Then the story is told of a 
king who, as a punishment for giving away a Brahman’s cow to 
somebody else, is changed into a lizard. » 

Quite a number of such stories are told in order to show that 
there is no greater merit than that of giving cows to the 
Brahmans. In order to prove that it is very meritorious to give 
sun-shades and shoes to Brahmans, it is related how Yamadagui 
was once angiy with the sun and was just about to shoot him 
down from the sky, when the sun-god pacified him just in time, 
by presenting to him a sun-shade and a pair of shoes. The 
Dana-parvan is full of such legends which are as tendencious 
as they are silly and childish. 

If we wish to understand the true position which the 
Mahdbharata holds in the history of Indian literature, it is 
' absolutely necessary not only to point out what is grand and 
beautiful in it, but also those passages which are neither of 
literary nor of moral value. 

The stories to which I have just referred occur mostly in the 
didactic portions of the Mahabharata, especially in the 
Auusasana-parvan, which is certainly one of the latest additions 
to ihe epic, later still than the Santi-parvan, which cannot have 
belonged to the original epic either. 

But 3'ou will ask, how do we know what is part of the old 
epic and what is not ? As an answer to this question I can only 
ask you to consider one or two examples. 

One of the most important incidents in the main story of the 
ejfic is the marriage of Dranpadi to the five Pdndava brothers. 
Here there can be no doubt that the story as related in the 
Maliabhdrata in its present form is so full of inconsistencies that 
’ it cannbt possibly have been told in this form in the original 
epic. 

In adhydya 169 of the Adi-parvan, Vyasa meets the 
Pandavas and relates to them a story, how a certain Rislii once 
Jiad a'daughter who could not obtain a husband. She prayed to 
Siva, repeating several times her desire to obtain a virtuous 
Husband. And Siva said • “Thou slialt have five husbands.” 
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The maiden very naturally leplies that she only wants qjie 
husband. But the god says : “Five times didst thou say 'give 
m$ a husband’. Therefore thou shalt have five husbands in a 
future birth.” This maiden was afterwards bom as Kiishna, 
*the daughter of the P&nch&la king, Drupada, and Vy&sa concludes 
his story by telling the P&ndavas that Krishnd was destined to be 
their wife, and that they should set out for the capital of P&ncliala, 
in order to fulfil such destiny and be happy. 

Accordingly the brothers are said to have started for 
P&ncliala, in order to be present at Draupadi’s Svayamvara. Yet 
afterwards the story goes on to tell us how the Panchalas meet ' 
Brfihmans who tell them what a grand festival is to be held at the 
court of Drupada on the occasion of his daughter’s Svayamvara. 
They invite the Pandavas to join them, suggesting that by some 
chance one of them might be lucky enough to win Draupadi, and 
Yudhishthira decides that they should all go together to the 
Svayamvara. This story has no meaning, unless we assume that’ 
the Pandavas knew nothing about the Svayamvara, until they 
received the first intimation of it from these Brahmans. 

Then follows the stpry of the Svayamvara itself in which 
Arjuna wins the beautiful Krishna, after having drawn the bow of 
king Drupada and hit the target set up. The other kings are 
angry with King Drupada who is about to give his daughter to 
Arjuna. A fight ensues in which the Pandavas, who come to 
Drupada’s assistance, remain victors. Thereupon the. five 
brothers take Krishna with them and return to the potter’s house 
in which they were staying (in the disguise of Brahmans) with 
their mother Kuntx. 

When entering the house they facetiously inform the 
mother about the wonderful “alms” they have collected. 
Kunti thinks that they have returned from their usual ^ 
begging expedition and without looking up, replies ftith her 
usual phrase : “Enjoy it all together.” When she afterwards 
sees what kind of “alms” it is, she is much embarrassed, and 
asks Yudhishthira what can be done in this dilemma, so that her 
word might not turn out untrue, and yet Dratipadi commit*no snj- 
Yudhishthira, however, without answering his mother’s question, 
addresses Arjuna, saying : “Thou hast won Draupadi in the 
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Svayamvara, therefore thou alone shalt wed her.” Upon this 
Arjuna replies : “Surely it is not meet that I should commit 
such a sinful act. That is not the law. Thou shalt wed her 
first, then Bhima, then myself, then Nakula, and then 
Sahadeva. ’ ’ Now the brothers look on Draupadi and, seeing hov? 
beautiful she is, they all fall in love with her. Faced with this 
crisis, Yudhishthira suddenly remembers the story of Vyasa and 
says : “Beautiful Draupadi shall be the wife of us all.” And 
so the matter*is settled without any reference to the words which 
escaped Kunti. Arjuna simply takes it for granted that, ac- 

* cording to law, Draupadi should be the wife of all the five 
brothers, and Yudhishthira agrees to it, in order to prevent dis- 
union among the brothers, and because he remembers Vaasa’s 
tale. 

But the question regarding the lawfulness of Draupadi’s 
marriage is raised again later on, when King Drupada asks that 

* the wedding of his daughter with Arjuna be celebrated, and 
Yudhishthira says: “I shall also have • to marry her.” 
Drupada does not seem to understand Yudhisthira’s meaning, 

. for he replies : “If it be your pleasure you yourself may marry 
mv daughter, or you may give her irf marriage to whomsoever 
(of your brothers) you think fit.” But Yudhishthira persists : 

Drupada does not seem to understand Yudhishthira’s mean- 
ing, for he replies : “If it be your pleasure you yourself may 
marry my daughter, or you may give her in marriage to whomso- 
ever (of your brothers) you think fit.” 

But Yudhishthira persists : “Draupadi shall be the wife of 
us all. Thus, 0 King, it has been ordained by my mother pre- 
viously. Both I, myself, and Bhimasena are still unmarried, and 
this treasure, thy daughter, hath been won bv Arjuna. But it 
is our custom, 6 King, that we enjoy every treasure together; 
and wtf do not wish to break this rule. Krishna shall become 
the lawful wife of us all ; she shall take the hand of every one of 
us, in turn, before the fire.” 

Drupada thereupon exclaims : “Tt has been ordained that one t 
.man should have many wives, but who has ever heard that one 
woman should have many husbands? Thou who art pure and 
versed in the law should not commit an unlawful act opposed 
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both to the Vedas and to worldly usuage. How is it that th<$a 
hast formed such a resolution?” 

Yudhisthira replies by pointing out that this is an old 
established law (esa dharmo dhruvah) and that the king should 
have no misgivings. Drupada is still not satisfied and proposes 
that the knotty point of the lawfulness of the polyandric marriage 
should be deliberated and finally settled by a committee consisting 
of Yudhishthira, Kunti and his son Dhrishtadyumna. 

While these three are arguing the point in ’the presence 
of the King, Vyasa appears, and after some discussion 
he declares that Yudhishthira is right, that there is such 
an “eternal Law” ( sandtano dharmah), according to which 
Draupadi must be the wife of the five brothers. Then he takes 
King Drupada aside and relates to him privately a most confused 
story — the Pancliendrop&kliyana — to the effect that Indra had 
once offended the God Siva, and as a punishment had to be reborn 
on earth in five parts, and to be wedded to an incarnation of 
Lakshmi. The fiVe Pandavas, he then went on to explain, were 
the incarnations of five particles of Indra and Draupadi was an 
incarnation of Lakshmi ; therefore Draupadi in marrying the . 
five Pandavas, would have really only one husband. Not content 
with his story, Vv&sa even grants King Drupada the boon of 
spiritual sight, which enables him to see the five Pandavas and 
Draupadi in their heavenly forms. Finally Vyasa repeats again 
the story of the maiden who said five times: “Give me a 
husband”. 

This Panchendropakhyana , as it is told here, is utterly 
inconsistent and confused. It occurs in a much better version 
in the Markandeya-Purana. The other story too is found 
in a Purina, the Brahm avai varta-Purana . But ' n the latter the 
girl actually says five times, patim dehi, while in the Mahabhirata 
she only says : patim sarvagunopetam icch&mi. . • 

In my opinion there cannot be any doubt that all the different 
stories which are meant to justify the polyandric marriage of 
Draupadi, are later Pauranic legends which came to be interpolat- 
ed in the MahSbharata, and that the original epic simply related^ 
the story of the marriage without making any excuse for it. 
It is true that polyandric marriage, though it occurs in some 
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parts of India even to-day, never was a general Indian custom, 
and* certainly not acknowledged by Brahmanical law. But it 
seems that this marriage of Draupadi with the five brothers was 
such an essential element in the old epic tale that no one ever 
thought of changing it, and the later revisers only endeavoured . 
to justify it. 

Three different stories were invented to find an excuse for 
this extraordinary marriage. But no attempt was made to 
connect these Stories properly with another or with the main 
story . On the other hand, we find repeatedly the emphatic 
'statement that this is an old established custom, dharmo dhruvah 
or sandtano dharmah. 

This probably means, if anything, that polyandry was an 
old established custom in the family of the Pandavas, — at best a 
tribal, not a general custom. In Buddhist and Jaina versions of 
the Draupadi Svayamvara, Draupadi is said to have chosen not 
Arjuna, but all the five Pandava brothers at once. 

I can only give one other example, which is* however of great 
importance : this is the account of the death of Bhishma. 

Bliislima is one of the most pathetic figures in the whole of 
the Maliabh&rata. Nearly related both \o the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, he lives at Duryodliana’s court and therefore feels in 
duty bound to fight against the Pandavas, whom he nevertheless 
loves as well as he does the sons of Dliritarashtra. During the 
first ten days of the battle he leads the army of the Kauravas. 
Whenever the Kauravas are in danger of being defeated, 
Durvodhana reproaches Bhishma with partiality towards the 
Pandavas, and tauntingly asks him to conquer the enemy or to 
resign the command to Kama. 

It is the eighth day of battle. Bhishma, greatly hurt, 
promises to fight on the following day without showing any mercy 
*to anyone except Sikhandin, for Sikhandin had been originally 
bom a woman, and had only become a man by changing his sex 
with a Yaksha. On the ninth day of battle a terrible fight 
ensues, Bhishma raging in the field like the god of Death himself, 
a ®d with heavy losses the Paudavas are repelled at sunset. 
During the night the Pandavas hold counsel wliat to do. And 
strangely enough they decide to go in the middle of night into 

5 
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the enemy's camp and ask Bhishma himself what would he the 
best way of killing him. Bhishma is complaisant enough* to 
advise them that they should send Sikhandin to fight against 
him, but that Arjuna should screen himself behind Sikhandin 
.and shoot at him. 

This absurd story is told at the beginning of the adhydya 
(VI, 107). But, in the middle of the adhydya, Arjuna shrinks 
from killing his grand-father Bhishma, remembering the days 
when as a child he sat on his knees. And, still in the same 
adhydya, it is Arjuna himself who encouraged by Krishna 
proposes to kill Bhishma by hiding himself behind Sikhandin.' 
In making this proposal he docs not mention a word about 
Bhishma himself having given the advice to act in this treacher- 
ous manner. 

Then follows the description of the fighting on the tenth day 
. of battle. It is a bloody fight. Many thousands of warriors sink 
to the dust on both sides. Sikhandin, with Arjuna behind him,* 
advances to fighf- against Bhishma, and although Bhishma tells 
him that he will not fight against him as being a woman, lie 
continues to attack him. Both Arjuna and Bhishma accomplish 
wonderful feats of bravery. 

All of a sudden the story is brought in (VI, 115) of how 
Bhishma is weary of life and addresses Yudhislithira with a 
request to conquer him, whereupon Yudliishthira with cheap 
bravery calls up his men to fight the mighty hero. The battle 
continues. Finally Arjuna standing behind Sikhandin, shoots 
arrow upon arrow against Bhishma. Turning to Duhsasana, 
Bhishma says : "These arrows which like messengers of Yaina 
threaten to take my life, these arrows which like angry poisonous 
snakes rush into my limbs, — these are not Sikhandin \s arrows, 
they are the arrows of Arjuna." Once more he rises and sends 
an arrow against Arjuna, who however catches it up and breaks it ’ 
in three pieces. 

Here again the story is repeated that Bhishma has resolved 
to die, and that Vasus and Rishis come down from heaven,. to 
congratulate him on his resolution. Arjuna succeeds in smash- 
ing Bhishma’s shield, and now the P&ndavas rush against the 
unarmed warrior who at last just before sunset, sinks to the 
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grojuid, bleeding from wounds without number, and with so many 
arrows sticking in his body that he does not touch the ground in 
bis fall, but rests on a bed of arrows. 

It was the dakshindyana (the southern course of the sun, 
the half-year before the winter solstice) when Bhishma thus fell. < 
But a heavenly voice urged him to postpone his death (he had the 
gift of dying at will) to the uttardyana (the half-year before the 
summer solstice, when the sun is in the northern course). For 
according to the Upanishads the soul has to pass the uttardyana 
when going up to the world of Brahman. Hence a yogin should 
*die in the uttardyana. As Bhishma thus resolved to die in the 
uttardyana, he was able to give to Yudhisthira all those instruc- 
tions on philosophy and law which are contained in the Santi and 
Anusasana Parvans of the Mahabharata. 

It seems to me that there can be little doubt that in the old 
heroic poem the advice to kill Bhishma by placing Arjuna behind 
Sikliandin was given by Krishna and not by Bhishma himself ; 
that the old poem did not contain the story of Rhlsluna being 
weary of life and of his asking Yudhisthira to be good enough 
tp see to his being slain, and that in the old poem Bhishma, after 
his fall, lived only long enough to address some words of ad- 
monishment to Duryodhana and Kama. 

It must, however, be stated that Sankara, the philosopher 
(8th century A.D.), knew already the story of Bhishma choosing 
the uttardyana for his death, as it is told in our Mahabharata. 
So these additions and changes were not made in modern times, 
but probably already in the first centuries A.D. 

Never' heless there is so much beauty left in the Bhlshma- 
vadhaparvan, even as we have it now, that it would not be 
difficult to cull from.it a much shorter, but a much more beautiful 
account of the death of Bhishma that would probably be nearer 
to the old poem than that found in our present text of the 
Mahabharata. 

Thus I could show you in numerous cases how the present 
Mahablffirata is full of contradictions and inconsistencies. 
A^ove all, there is one very striking contradiction running 
through the whole main story as told in our epic. If you read 
the Mahabharata, as we have it, you will find that the sympathies 
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of the poet are more on the side of the Pdndavas than on tha£ of 
the Kauravas. Yudhisthira and his brothers are always described 
not only as extremely brave, but also as noble and good, while 
the Kauravas are represented as being false and wicked. And 
• yet, in the actual story itself, it is the Kauravas who* fight 
honestly, while the Pdndavas gain the victory only by treachery 
and dishonest fighting. 

First I remind you of the death of the noble hero Bhishma 
who falls a victim to the trick of Arjuna hiding himself behind 
Sikhandin. Then think of the abominable way in which the 
venerable teacher Drona is killed. At the instigation of Krishna,’ 
Bhfmasena kills an elephant called Asvathaman, and then tells 
Drona that Asvathaman (this is also the name of Drona’s son) 
has been killed. Drona does not believe it, but when Yudhish- 
thira ever famous for his truthfulness, repeats the news, Drona 
is convinced, and in his grief throws away his arms, whereupon 
he is killed by Dhrishtadyumna. Kama, too, is killed against 
the canons of lawful war fare, while he is unable to fight on 
account of an accident that happened to his chariot. And again 
Duryodhana is slain by Bhima against ajl rules of honest fight- 
ing. And strange to say, it is Krishna who advises the Pdndavas 
to commit all these treacherous and dishonest acts. And yet this 
is the same Krishna who, in many parts of the Mahabharata, in 
the Harivamsa, and above all in the Bhagavadgita, is praised and 
glorified as an incarnation of Vishnu and as the very ideal of 
virtuousness. 

How are all these strange contradictions to be explained ? I 
have suggested, though only conjecturally, the following 
explanation : 

In our Mahabharata, the nucleus of the spic, the description 
of the great war, is placed in the mouth of Sanjaya, the charioter 
of Dhritarashtra, that is, in the mouth of a bard (?} of the 
Kauravas. In these battle-scenes the Kauravas appear in the 
most favourable light. The whole Mahdbhdrata, on the other 
hand, is recited by Vaisampdyana at Janamejaya’s snake- 
sacrifice. This Janamejaya, however, is a descendant of the 
Pdndava Arjuna, which agrees well with the fact that in the 
Mahdbhdrata as a whole, the Pdndavas are preferred to t ie 
Kauravas. I therefore suggested that the original heroic songs 
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yn the great battle were sung by bards who were connected either 
with Duryodhana himself, or with the house of Kauravas ; but 
that, in the course of time, as the rule of the victorious Panda vas 
was more and more firmly established, these songs were transmit- 
ted* to bards who were in the employment of the new ruling 
dynasty. In the mouths of the latter bards, those alterations came 
to be made, which cause the Pandavas to appear in a favourable, 
and the Kauravas in an unfavourable light, though the original 
tendency of the songs could never be completely effaced. 

As regards Krishna, the tribe of the Y adavas to which he 
belongs, is described in several places of the epic as a cow-herd 
tribe of rough manners, and he himself is repeatedly scorned 
by hostile heroes as “cow -herd” or “slave”. In the original 
heroic poem he was probably only a prominent leader of that cow- 
herd tribe, with nothing divine about him. It seems, that the 
Krishna of the epic and the Krishna of the legend were different 
personages, who later got merged into one. 

From what I said, it seems clear that even the kernel of the 
epic Mahabharata is 110 longer the work of one poet. Now we 
■ find that around this kernel an enormous mass of the most mis- 
cellaneous poetry and didactic matter has accumulated, and that 
even whole heroic poems (epics within the epic), extensive philo- 
sophical texts, regular law-books, and a complete Purana, — the 
Harivamsa — have been included in the Mahabharata. He 
who would believe that all this, the Mahabharata as we 
have it now, is the work of one single author, would have to 
assume that this author was at one and the same time a great 
poet and a wretched scribbler, a sage and an idiot, a genius and a 
pedant. 

Also with regard to language and style and metre, our 
Malilbhdrata is far from uniformity. Only quite in general 
can we speak of an “epic” Sanskrit. In reality the language of 
the epic is in some parts more archaic than in others. 

. Thus everything indicates that the Mahablidrata consists of # 
t earlier and later parts, belonging to different centuries. But 
what does early or late mean? What is really the time of the 
literature contained in the Mahfibharata ? Only within very 
wide limits is it possible to give an answer to these questions. 
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We know from literary and epigraphical evidence that thp 
Mahabharata, already in the 5th century, contained such late 
insertions as the Anus&sana-parvan and the Harivamsa ; that it 
was at that time already considered a religious text-book, 
(Smriti) and that a hundred years later Mss. of the MaMbh&rata 
had already reached further India (Cambodia). From this it 
follows that in the 4th century A.D., it must already have 
received that form in which we find it to-day. 

On the other hand, there is no mention of the liahibharata, 
or of a war between the Kauravas and Pandavas, in any Vedic 
work. Although Kurukshetra, and such names as Janamejaya, 
Bharata, Parikshit, occur and Kurus and Panch&las are mention- 
ed, there is nowhere in the Veda any mention of P&ndu or the 
Pandavas, nor of Duryodhana, Krishna or Blifsnia. It is only 
in the Ved&nga literature, in the Sfitras of Asvalayana, Sankha- 
yana and Panini that we find some mention of the Mahabharata. 

Some of the myths, legends, and poems, which are now 
included in the Mahabharata, may go back to the times of the 
Vedas. And many moral tales and maxims, found in the 
Mahabharata, belong to that ascetic poetry, which is contem- 
praneous with, or even older than, Buddhist or Jaina text. But 
the Mahabharata cannot have received its present size and form 
before the origin and spread of Buddhism, as allusions to 
Buddhism occur in our Mahabharata ; nor before Alexander’s 
invasion, as the Yavanas or Greeks are often mentioned. 

From all this it follows that the Mahabharata, in its present 
form, cannot be older than the 4th century B.C., nor later than 
the 4th century A.D. 

No fixed date can be given for the Mahabharata as a whole. 
The age of every portion of it will have to be determined by it- 
self. Such expressions, which everybody is tempted to use, as 
“this or that occurs already in the Mahabharata” have really no 
meaning at all, as everything depends whether “this or that" 
occurs in an older or in a later part of the epic ; or it may even be 
•in a verse or an adhy&ya that is not found in the best Mss. at alb 
In the time between the 4th century B.C. and the 4th century, 
A.D., the epic gradually developed into the great encyclopaedia 
of miscellaneous literature in 1,00,000 slokas, the Satas&hasri 
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Samhitd. In the last recast the Brahmans must have had the 
greatest share, hence -the prominence of Brahmanical and 
Vaishnava teaching in our present Mah&bh&rata. 

You can see from all this that the critical study of the 
MahAhhdrata is only in its beginnings. Above all, the very 
foundation of it, a critical restoration of the text on the basis of 
all the Mss. available from different parts of India, is still wanted. 
This work was to be accomplished by Western scholars under 
the auspices of the International Academies of Europe. It has 
now, as already mentioned, been undertaken by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, at Poona. In the library of the 
Visvabharati, at Santiniketan, there is now a good collection 
of Mah&bh&rata Mss., and the work which I have inaugurated in 
Visvabharati, in connection with the critical edition, will, I hope, 
be continued there under the supervision of the learned Principal, 
Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacliarya. 

There is, however, also some hope, that Western scholars, 
too will join the scholars of India, and that by the co-operation 
cf East and West the great task will be accomplished. 

• Not onty for the critical edition 06 the text, but also for the 
whole critical study of the MahabMrata, will the co-operation of 
Eastern and Western scholars be wanted. And, as I said at the 
beginning of my lecture, the studv of the Mahabharata means 
the study of the history, the literature, religion and philosophy, 
the laws and customs, and the civilisation of ancient India. But 
no fruitful study of ancient India is possible without the co- 
operation of East and West. 

Whatever we may think of the great ideal of Visvabharati — 
the co-operation of East and West for the benefit of both, and 
for the future welfare of mankind, — of this there can be no doubt 

• that th* study of Indologv can only be carried on profitably by 
the combined labours of Indian and Western scholars. In help- 
ing on this collaboration, Visvabharati is rendering valuable 
service to the progress of Indological studies. 

M And therefore T fervently hope and wish, that VisvabhSrati, 
this wonderful creation of a Poet’s idealism, may prosper and 
always remain a blessing to India and a blessing to mankind. 
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THE FREEDOM OF NEGLECT 

(From the Bengali of Rabindranath.) 

When thou beside thee made me stand, 
and held my hand, 

And with thy loving made me blest, 

My fear was lest 

Needlessly I should lose thy love by e’en a jot ; 
Lest I, with wilful feet should stray 
Wayward, leaving thy trodden way, 

Where thou liadst wandered not, 

Lest thoughtlessly should I 
Tread where the thorns of thy displeasure lie. 

But freedom, freedom wild and sheer 
To-day hath rung out hard and clear 
In bitter knocks of cold neglect and drear, 

In far-flung infamy austere. 

O smiling holiday, of all my days the crown, 
When I have lost renown, 

And bonds have slipp’d away from me, 

When all I meet 
I greet 

With simple fellowship and free. 
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For me, once more, all space and meadow, grove and hill 
Have sent their call insistent, shrill,— 

Who’ll stop or make me wait, 

Me, who is past dishonour’s gate? 

Out of my home the air seduceth me 
And makes me drunk with liberty, 

And with the meteor shooting through the deep 
Of midnight gloom, 

Allured by death I dash and leap 
Toward my doom. 

I am the lowering storm-cloud from its moorings riven, 

By tempests driven; 

It has flung the red sun’s golden crown beyond the west, 
And swung the lightning’s necklace on its breast. 

On roads of liberty, thy cold neglectful gift,* 

Alone and swift 
Speed onward e’er it must 

All dusty with thy footprints’ dust. 

When it hath left its nest of gloom, 

The mother’s womb, 

The child her face doth see. 

When thine affection wraps me round, 

Within its folds I lie enwound, 

And know not thee. 

When me the knocks of pain do rend 

From thine enfolding love, and send 
Away from thee, 

In wakefulness my dreamy trance doth end, — 

Thy face I see ! 


Translated by 

Khitish Ch. Sen. 
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LOVE AND ETHICS 

The modern sex problem consists in finding the proper equilibrium 
between, on the one hand, tho requirements for the improvement of the 
species and, on the other hand, the increased demands of the individual to 
be happy in love ; whereas formerly the conflict was only between society's 
demands for fixed marriage forms and the individual's demands to satisfy 
his sex life in any form. 

All other problems of life must be regarded from this one point of view: 
the elevation of the species. Are the children of tile millionaire as a rule 
strong, beautiful, and healthy? If not, then the mad chase after wealth 
must be condemned, not only as an indirect but as a direct hindrance to the 
improvement of the race. If some men or women arc fit for love, but not 
for a single lifelong love, then the onc-lovc idealist has no more right to 
impose his standard of love on them than they have to impose their standard 
on him. 

Even our young 1 ‘free-thinkers” do not regard the sex question with 
a free, open mind. They seem to think there are only two possibilities: 
cither to be a slave to desire, .or a slave to duty. And the rest “plead for . 
chains and pray for barriers.” 

Do they not know that life is not a hard anil fast fact, but a growth with 
undivined possibilities? Have they no glimmering that life often holds 
in store unexpected destinies, marvellous experiences, blossoms of our own 
being and other beings that we shall never foresee? Do they not Iccl that 
the beauty of life is its very incalculablencss? 

If we only perceived this, we should never demand a fixed ideal, no 
matter how lofty. Idealism, wc should then perceive, may signify only 
one thing — that each person values his ideal so highly that he is willing 
to live and die for it, even though to others it may seem unimportant, 
foolish, or even shameful. 

Nations may exist by virtue of their ignoble qualities as welT as tlicir 
noble qualities. The species can be elevated only by eradicating inherited 
savage and animal traits. 


— Eu*kn Key. 



SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE GENESIS OF THE BENGALI 

By Panchcowrie Banerjee. 

• 

[In the late Panchcowrie Bancrjce we have a lamentable instance of 
a big soul falling a victim to adverse circumstances. With tlie imagination 
and attainments of a true scholar, the gift of expression and sense of 
humour of a finished litlerateur, he was reduced by an unkind fate to the 
position of a hack writer, condemned to pander to the tastes of the vulgar; 
and much of the venom which used to disfigure his journalistic writings 
has to be interpreted as the despairing cry of one who felt himself hopelessly 
fallen from his high estate. 

Shortly before his recent death, we had the good fortune to secure his 
permission to publish in English his suggestive series of notes on the special 
features of the Bengali race; one of which we have now the melancholy 

pleasure of offering as our tribute to his departed spirit. — F,d.] 

• 

The port of Tamralipti, or Tanioluk (Tamhtk as it is now 
called), played an important part in the making of the Bengali 
‘ race. For, long before the lime to \Miich modern history can 
reach back, Tamluk had become well-known as the Indian port 
of communication with the further East, to which came vessels 
from as far as Japan and China and from which all East-bound 
travellers embarked. 

Even now, to the traveller through Burma, Siam, Cochin 
China, Anam and Cambodia and to the islands of Bali, Sumatra 
and Javc . it becomes abundantly clear, from the relies yet to be 
seen, that in the old days there was an intimate connexion between 
these places an<^ India ; that many settlers from India had 
colouised there ; that many of their people, both men and women ; 

‘ used to journey to India. And Tamluk, as the portal through 
which this stream of human traffic found its way, became also 
the haven which offered these travellers its hospitality. 

. Thus, thanks to Tamluk, its eastern gate, Bengal came to be 
the rest-house for those who arrived in India by sea from the 
East, in the pursuit of commerce, or learning, or religion. This 
traffic reached its height in the Buddhist age, in which Tatnluk 
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attained its fame as one of the most important ports of India.; 
giving to Bengal the first taste of the wealth of new information, 
ideas and culture, which thus reached its shores and which, 
having enjoyed and assimilated, it passed on to the rest of the 
ctountry. And so this port impressed on the people of this province 
their most remarkable feature, — a feature which still persists 
to-day, albeit often hidden away in the recesses of their being. 

In the Buddhist age, class and caste distinctions were not 
strongly marked, having been levelled down and merged into its 
general amorphousness by the same process as that which has 
operated in Islam, namely that of promiscuous blood mixture. 
This process of racial intermingling found the fullest scope in 
Magadha and Bengal. I give here, mostly from memory, some 
interesting instances, which I have come across in my reading 
of old Bengali Literature, in the hope that more serious students 
may be induced to take up a critical study of this most fascinating 
subject. 

The Vdsishthya System of Shaiva Marriage. 

Vasishtha was the name of a Tantric devotee of Bengal. 
He became the leader of the Vajray&na school of Buddhism 
According to the canons laid down bjrhim, full-fledged Indian 
Tantric Buddhists could, at pleasure, contract blood alliances 
with the furthcr-Eastern peoples, taking to themselves, as 
shaktis, maidens belonging to the Chinese, Bhutanese or Ahamese 
races, under the Shaiva form of marriage, provided that such 
maidens were first of all admitted into the sect, and provided also 
that they possessed certain specified qualities. 

This Shaiva form of marriage appears to .have largely pre- 
vailed in Bengal during some fifteen hundred years before the 
British conquest. Rammohan Roy’s was a Shaiva mSrriage. 
And, up to the time of Maharaja Krishna Chandra, of Nadia, 
it was the general practice of the Tantric Brahmins to have, as 
one of their wives, a shakti, married according to the Shawa 
canons, who was usually, a non-Hindu girl — Burmese, *Arra- # 
canese, Manipuri, Bhutanese, Ahamese, or Namasudra. The 
off-spring of such marriages were not only recognised by the 
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Hindu community, but they were not looked down upon in any 
wa y, being freely given and taken in marriage. 

Such intermingling of blood appears to have gone on in 
Bengal from time immemorial and, owing to the influence of 
Tamluk, mostly with Mongolian races. 

Contemporaneous with Srijnana Dip&nkar, there was a Tan- 
tric devotee known as Guru Dumbo. He had a hundred and 
eight shaktis, who used to live in the manner of Tantric 
Bhairavis. He was the founder of the Tantric sect of Kdpdli 
Brahmins. I am now told by a Pandit friend, who is versed in 
’ Tibetan lore, that translations of old Bengali records have been * 
recently discovered from which it appears that this Dumbo was 
none other than the Tibetan Dum Pa ! 

Upto the time of the British domination, it was a general 
custom amongst Bengali Pandits to journey forth into Bhutan, 
Tibet and China, and for Pandits of those countries to come and 
‘live in Bengal. Even up to the days of Srikrishna Tarkalankar 
and Shankara Tarkav&gish, this kind of foreign travel was usual. 
Rammohan Roy, too, as we all know, went over into Bhutan and 
.Tibet. Such travel, in those days, did n °t involve any loss of 
caste, or social censure. Rammohan was not persecuted because 
of his travels. Nor did Maharaja Nandakumar suffer ostracism 
in spite of his having a Pathan woman as shakti. 

The fact of the matter is, that in the social system of 
Buddhism, Woman was given a very low place. She was looked 
upon as a creation af Mara (the Tempter) and despised accord- 
ingly. Consequently, under the Buddhist regime, the marriage 
system v.as extremely lax. The same is the case in most 
Mongolian countries, even to-day. The Vajrayana Buddhists of 
Bengal sought to rescue their society from this plight, and devised 
the Shaiva system in order to give greater stability to the pre- 
vailing looseness of sexual connection, by introducing a form of 
marriage tie, which however, put no obstacle in the way of the 
free intermingling of blood. Such far-sighted solution of a grave 
social problem fills one with wonder in these days of unthinking 
Vgiditjr. 

And so we see, even to-day, — in the ceremonials of our 
women, in our rules of social conduct, in our special forms of 
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worship, in the matter and manner of our religious discourses 
and readings, — that our traditions and festivities are permeated 
through and through with Buddhist ideas. In fact, an analytical 
comparison of the pure Vedic form of rites and ceremonials with 
'ours will show that Bengal is two-thirds Buddhist still. 

This greater influence of Buddhism in Bengal led to a larger 
racial synthesis amongst its people, in whose veins there came to 
flow a blend of the blood of all the East. Thus has Beugal come 
to be the land of creative unity, where also first took shape the 
modern union of eastern and western cultures, in which, how- 
ever, that of the East remains the dominant feature. 

Guru-worship the sign of Buddhist influence. 

In Nepal we still have Hinduism and Buddhism living side 
by side. The Hindus arc called Dc'bhaju, Deva worshippers; 
and the Buddhists Gu’bhaju, Guru worshippers.The worship 
of the Guru is not to be found in the Vedas, at least not in the* 
Buddhist way. 1'he initiator into the Vedic Gdyatri mantram 
was an dchdrya (preceptor), not a Guru (Master). 

In the cult of the Guru, as introduced by the Buddhists,, 
the Master, or Leader on the path of Truth, was a veritable 
divinity with a place higher even than the tutelary deity of the 
Hindus, who was after all a symbol created by the worshipper 
himself. The Guru, for the Buddhist, was the very acme of 
creation ; his word was law, his behest above all canom. of go xl 
and bad, — he was holiness itself. Not so the guru of the Vedas 
who was only a teacher, more or less like the modern school- 
master. 

Whenever, therefore, we come across a sect of Hindus, 
holding the Guru as a living god on earth, abpvc all distinctions 
of class or caste, we may be pretty sure that it has a Buddhist 
origin, whether visible or hidden beneath the surface. Irf Bengal, 
at one time, the cult of the Guru was greatly predominant, it 
is so still. For in all the Bengal sects, whether Shdkta or 
Vaishnava, the place of the Guru is very high indeed. N° 
demand is accounted too extravagant for him to make. • He is 
held above all social considerations or traditional rules. 

As a matter of fact, caste has never stood in the way of the 
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Guru in Bengal. We have had not only Brahmin, Vaidya and 
K*ay ast ^ a Gurus, but they have risen from among the leading 
spirits of such sects as the Kartdbhaj&s, the KishorlbhajAs, the 
Sahajids, and of the wandering mendicant sects, all of whom 
enlist recruits from every caste, and amongst whom it is even 
forbidden to inquire into the caste of a Guru. Moreover, there 
was Balardm Hadi* of Meherpur, who never made any secret of 
his birth and yet counted all castes, including Brahmins, amongst 
his disciples. ' These followers of his were never outcasted and 
their descendants are still accepted in Hindu Society. 

This resulted, in Bengal, in special reverence being paid to 
all teachers, — whether of religion, magical rites, or arts and 
crafts. Every kind of teacher had to be ceremonially appointed 
and thereafter was regarded as divine. 

Our forefathers, for instance, used to learn the art of quarter- 
staff or single-stick play from experts belonging to the Nama- 
* sudra, Poda, Bagdi or Aguri castes. Brahmins though they 
were, they had to put their sacred -thread out*of the way before 
entering the arena, where they had first to salute their master 
.by placing their weapons at his feet and bending to touch his 
knees, and then begin their exercises with his permission, after 
uttering the words Jai Gitru\ No Brahmin ever felt this to be 
derogatory, or was thought any the less of on this account by his 
fellow caste-men. 

Even the school teachers were not always Brahmins, — 
Kayastha teachers being, rather, the more numerous. In 
Chandernagore there was a Bagdi schoolmaster whom his pupils 
called Bi.gh Maliashay. In many of the villages of Burdwan, 
teachers of the Aguri, Sadgopa or Kaivarta castes were to be 
found, to whose schools the Brahmin parents had no scruple in 
sending their boys, nor were the Brahmin pupils found wanting 
m the inspect due to their teachers. Tt was perhaps the influence 
of such teachers which has prevented the idea and practice of 
toucliability and untouchability from gaining a stronghold in 
Bengal. 

• Bbtli Behrr and Bengal, in former days, had constant inter- 
course with Nepal. Many Bengali families went over and settled 

*The H&dis are accounted one of the lowest of castes. 
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there. So, for a proper study of the sociology of Bengal, a visit 
to Nepal and a study of the manscripts to be found there, is 
essential. In fact, without a study of Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet 
the first pages of Bengal’s social history will be entirely lacking! 

a 

The Original Brahmins and Vaishyas of Bengal. 

The Bengali race is not only a product of the union of blood 
and culture of different parts of the East, but of the East and 
West of India as well. And in order to bring to light much that 
is still obscure about it, we shall have to pry into the records of 
everyone of our neighbours. 

Neither the kulin (pedigreed) Brahmins, nor Kayasthas, 
of ours were originally Bengalis. They were, as is well-known, 
imported from Kanyakubja (Kanauj). Let me however give 
some particulars not so well-known. Upon the rehabilitations.: 
the Brahmin, after the passing of the Buddhist age, ten clans of 
Brahmins achieved recognition in the Skanda Purdna — the five 
Gaudian clans of Aryavarta (upper Hindusthan) and the five 
Dravidian clans of Dakshinatya (the Deccan). The five Gaudian 
clans were the Gauda, tlv; Utkala, the Maithila, the Sdraswata 
and Kanyakubja. Gauda or Gaur was the name of Bengal; and 
the Gauda (or Gaur) clan were the original Bengali Brahmins, 
but they are no longer to be found in Bengal to-day. 

Gaur Brahmins are, however, plentiful in the Panjab, 
Rajputana, Mandi and Garhwal, and according to some the 
Kashmir and Dogra Brahmins are also of Gauda origin. It ap- 
pears that when, during the height of the Buddhist influence, 
onslaughts were made on the prestige of the Bengali and Mngadha 
Brahmins, they emigrated from the province in a body; some 
going westwards through the mountainous tracts of Nepal and 
Mandi, settling first in Dehree and thence coming down to' Garh- 
wal and Rohilkhand ; others following the course of the Ganges 
into the North-west provinces, receding further and further as the 
, Buddhist influence pursued them, and eventually finding their 
final resting place in the deserts of Rajputana, the Northern^ 
extremity of the Panjab, and Kashmir. In Rajputana they still 
hold the chief position amongst the local Brahmins. 
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These Gaur Brahmins were bitterly hostile to the teachings 
of*Siddh&rta, the Buddha. Many of them were followers of the 
jin cult. Even now, the priests of the Jaina temples and the 
ascetics of the Jaina sect arc mostly Gaur Brahmins. 

This trek of the Gaudians is cleverly recorded in the Skanda. 
purdna in the guise of a story. Let me here tell another good 
story. The Gaudian clan of the Vaishya or Sreshthi* community 
of Bengal, who were likewise mostly Jainas, followed the example 
of the Brahnfins, owing to the same incompatibility with the 
Buddhist system, and went out of Bengal. These Gaudian 
' Sreshthis had the handling of the commerce of the port of Tamhik, 
having the upperhand both in its export and import business. 
They eventually settled down mainly in Rajputana and Guzrat. 
Once, when in my paper I had a fling at the present-day Marwaris 
and Bhatias of Barabazar, calling them foreign exploiters, one 
of them taxed me with my slip saying that I, of all people, should 
•have known that they were the real aborigines of Bengal while we 
Kanaujis were only newcomers of a thousand wears or so ! 

He was right. Whether we Kanaujis came in a body in the 
time of Adisura as is commonly supposed, or whether we came in 
"batches shortly before or after, the fact* remains that we were not 
originally of Bengal. In order to revive and maintain the purity 
of Vedic rites and usages, and with the object of giving to the 
Bengali an Aryan polish, Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishvas 
had to be brought in from Upper India, now and again. Both 
our Rdrh’ and Barendra Brahmins are Kanaujis. Of the Bengal 
Vedic Brahmins, the western section come from Mitliila or 
Ajodhya the southern section from Utkal (Orissa) or Andhra 
(ft. Madras). 

Though long settled in Bengal, the western section of 
Brahmins, up to about the middle of the T6th century, did not 
* intermarry with the local Brahmins, but went back to Kanauj to 
marry, or married the daughters of other western settlers. But 
at the time of the conflict between Moghul and Patlian, up to the 
time of the rule of Sher Shah , the troubled state of the country 
did not allow of travelling at pleasure to and from Kanauj. From 
that time on to the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a period of social 


*The Seth or Sethi of Gnzrat. The Chcttv ( ?) of Madras. 

7 
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anarchy overwhelmed the Kanauji settlers in Bengal, both 
Brahmins and Kayasthas. * 

It was Devivara who restored order into this community by 
introducing a new system of classification, which amounted, in 
.practical effect, to a social recognition of the intermixture which 
had meanwhile freely taken place between the original Brahmins 
and Kayasthas of Bengal and the Kanauji settlers. Nay more, 
during this period many a fair and blue-eyed daughter of Kanauj 
had been abducted by Pathans, but owing to the scarcity of 
Kanauji women at the time, many of these were subsequently 
rescued and brought back into the Hindu community. Occur-* 
rences of this kind fastened on the family in question the stigma of 
what was technically known as a “Fault”, and these families in 
spite of their being tainted with the Yavana fault, the Rohilla 
fault, the Kesharkhan fault, and so on up to twenty-six in num- 
ber, were given their place in the community by Devivara under 
a graded system, from which even the children of Hindus br 
Pathan women were not excluded. 

In fact, Devivara neglected none of the methods, technically 
termed Cauterisation, Insulation, Absorption and Transmogrifica- 
tion, for the purposes 'of the fresh social synthesis which 
he created, being thus a social reformer whose achievements 
throw into the shade those of even the greatest of his present day 
prototypes. A careful study of Devivara’s genealogical com- 
pilations will throw light on much that is obscure in the social 
evolution of the Bengal Hindus of to-day, as well as on the history 
of theft forebears in the West of India. There may be a great 
deal that is spurious or extraneous in these manuscript compila- 
tions which will require critical sifting, but the outstanding fact 
that testifies to the magnitude of Devfvara’s performance, is the 
expansion of the handful of acknowledged Kanauji remnants left 
in this province into a recognised community of fifteen ‘hundred • 
thousand souls, with a systematic classification and regulated 
succession. 

In this connexion it is necessary also to refer to the work of 
Raghunandana, the sm&rta priest. When the Buddhist chaos 
was followed by the Patlian anarchy in Hindu society, three 
several Brahmins attempted, by three different methods, 
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tcf Hinduise, or as we should say now-a-days, nationalise, the 
amorphous samaj which resulted. First Lord Chaitanya 
himself, who tried to reform the prevailing demoralisation with 
his religion of love ; next Devivara who tried to bring about social 
cohesion with his ingeniously ordered system; and lastly the* 
snidrta priest, Raghunandana, who with his eugenic restrictions 
tried to establish the typical evolution of the Hindu, in features, 
manners and culture. 

Raghunandana classified the Bengal Hindus broadly into 
Brahmin and Sudra, dividing the Sudras again in.o two classes, 
the sa t- (superior) -Sud ra , comprising those who accepted the 
Brahminic ideas of discipline, and the ordinary (or inferior) 
Sudras, who persisted in clinging to their Buddhist tendencies, 
and with whom all social intercourse (down to taking food or 
.drink touched by them) was forbidden. Intermarriage was, how- 
ever, freely allowed between the different subcastes of Brahmins 
and Sudras. 

Here was the greatness of Raghunandana ’s genius manifested. 
By these concessions he, as a matter of fact, effected an amalga- 
tion of the Hindus and Vajravana Buddhists of Bengal into a neo- 
Hindu society forty million strong. I do not know whether 
any section of Hindus in any other part of India can show a like 
achievement in the way of coherent social expansion on so vast a 
scale. To my mind this will always remain one of the distinc- 
tions of the Bengali race. 

English education has not, so far, evolved in the Bengali 
an eagerness for Accurate self-knowledge. I have jotted down 
«these notes from my reading of a life-time, in the hope of awaken- 
ing an interest in the subject, — with what success their publica- 
tion will meet, I know not. 



UMA 

By Dr. Abanindranath Tagore. 


Himavat and Menaka, King and Queen of the Northern 
Mountains, had daughters lovely as the Morning and Evening 
(Stars. The Devas, glorious rulers of unseen and unknown 
Spaces, came and courted them and bore them away, one after 
the other, to regions of unapproachable distance, far above our 
earthly home. 

Then came Sati — Truth itself — as new-born light into the 
darkened home of the Mountain King, and there she grew up, 
far out-shining in beauty the Stars, her sisters. 

The mountain people called her llimavall, Snowdrop; the 
Mountain King called her Pdrvaii, Maid of the Rocks; but 
Menaka, her mother, gave her the sweetest of all names — Umd, 
the Mother. And all wondered which of the gods would come to 
ask Uma for his spouse. 


Siva, the Pure, the Good, the god who forever goes begging, 
from door to door, came wandering to the Himalayas, where, at 
length, He rested in meditation, calm and silent as the eternal 
snows. And Uma gave herself np to the service of Siva, string- 
ing for Him rosaries of lotus-seed, fresh each day, moist with 
morning dew, cool to touch. 

Thus Par vat l waited on Siva, with the desire deep in her 
heart of being wedded to Him who is Pure, who is Go. id, who 
God of gods, yet goes begging as the poorest of the poor 


Spring arrived in the mountains and, at the touch ot the 
golden bough of the Wishing-tree which shaded the seat of Siva, 
Umd blossomed out in youth and grace, and her secret wish was 
whispered through and through Siva’s peaceful retreat by the 
Spring breezes, fragrant with the scent of many a flower". • 
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• At last the long long days of His meditation came to an end 
and Siva opened His eyes. Uma came up and stood before Him, 
bending with the burden of her love’s devotion. 

For one fleeting moment the colour of Spring touched and 
illumined the snow peak, and Hara-Gauri looked upon each otheb 
as through the veil of a golden mist 


Then rise sudden clouds, darkening the white light of the 
Spring morning. Lightning flashes dart forth f rom cavernous 
depths of darkness, setting on fire the green of the hill slopes. 
Thunder peals — the laughter of Rudra, the dread God of 
Destruction. Over the King of the Mountains lowers an anxious 
gloom. The distraught Queen Mother rushes forth like a 
mountain torrent, calling Uma ! Uma ! And, amidst the thick of 
the tumult, as a beam of light through some rjft in its blackness, 
appears Narada, softly playing on his vina sweet strains ol hope, 
bidding all to rejoice. 

For Siva has claimed his Bride !> 


Shall Siva indeed espouse Parvati? 

Yes, Siva shall be united to Sati, the Good to the True. 

But Siva is so poor ! 

Aye, but with the power of His goodness He lias conquered 
Death. Life comes from Him, in Him life finds its sustenance, 
unto Him life returns. Even the gods, with all the wealth of 
their divinity, bftw to Him in worship. 

Qut still our hearts yearn and erv for our little daughter 
Uma. Will she never, never come back into our desolate home? 

Siva has claimed her. With Siva she must abide. But She 
shall come back to us as World Mother. 

3ut when, oh when? 

When the snows do melt and the rivers come running down. 


[Written for the Girl Guides.] 
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IDEALS AND PROGRESS 

The idea by which the enlightenment of Europe has been governed is 
the passion for the discovery of the Truth and Law that constitutes existence 
ahd governs the process of the world, the attempt to develop the life and 
potentialities of man, his ideals, institutions, organisation by the knowledge 
of that Law and Truth and the confidence that along this line lies the 
road of human progress and perfection. • 

The idea is absolutely just and we accept it entirely ; but its application 
has been erroneous. For the Law and Truth that has to be discovered 
is not that of the material world — though this is required, nor even of the 
mental and physical — though this is indispensable, but the Law and the 
Truth of the Spirit, on which all the rest depends. For it is the power 
of the Self of things that expresses itself in their forms and process. 

The idea by which the illumination of Asia lias been governed is the 
firm knowledge that truth of the Spirit is the sole real truth, the belief 
that the psychological life of man is an instrument for attaining to the 
truth of the Spirit and that its laws must be known and practised with 
that aim paramount, and the attempt to form the external life of man and 
the ancients of the East possessed and practised ; it has been dimmed in 
This idea, too, is absolutely just and we accept it entirely. But in 
its application, and in India most, it has deviated into a divorce between 
the Spirit and its instruments and a disparagement and narrowing of the 
mental and external life of the race. For it is only on the widest and 
richest efflorescence of this instrumental life that the fullest and most 
absolute attainment of the spiritual can be securely based. This knowledge 
the ancients of the East possessed and practised ; it has been d ; turned in 
knowledge and lost in practice by their descendants. 

Philosophy is the intellectual search for the fundamental truth of 
things ; religion is the attempt to make the truth dynamic in the soul of 
man. They are essential to each other : a religion that is not the expression 
of philosophic truth, degenerates into superstition and obscurantism; and 
a philosophy which does not dynamise itself with the religious spirit is a 
barren light, for it cannot get itself practised. But, again, neither of these 
Vet their supreme value unless raised into the spirit and cast into life. 


— Aurobindo. 



DADU ON THE MYSTERY OF FORM. 

By Prof. Kshiti-Mohan Sen. 

In presenting these little sketches of our mediaeval Indian 
devotees, I feel it would not do to take the reader too rapidly 
through the various realisations of the saintly Dadfi (1544-1603, 
A.D.) which-represent the cream of his spiritual experiences and 
needs must require time and thought for their proper assimila- 
tion. I am therefore taking them up one at a time. 

As a help to the reader, I may be permittee to offer a few 
introductory observations on the central idea, running through 
all such experiences, which may furnish a key to the mystic 
world which they invite us to enter. 

The world of Matter, solid, liquid or gas, possessed of ex- 
tension, weight and other characteristic qualities, the analytical 
knowledge of which is the province of Science, is a fact which 
the Mystic does not deny ; but, if the conclusions of science had 
been the last word in regard to this world, no door would have 
been left for our admission into file realm of the Infinite : 
Matter would have remained as an impenetrable wall standing 
guard at the threshold of Spirit, inertly unresponsive to any 
knocking of ours, however importunate. 

The language of man has been mainly occupied with giving 
us information about the elements into which the finite world has 
been analysed; nevertheless, now and again, it reveals glimpses 
of the v orld of the Infinite as well ; for the spirit of man has 
discovered rifts in the wall of Matter. Our intellect can count 
the petals, classify the scent and describe the colour : the unity 
of the rose finds Its expression when we rejoice in it. 

The intellect can, at best, give us only a broken view of 
things. The marvellous vision of the Seer, in spite of the scoff- 
ing in which both Science and Metaphysics so often indulge, can 
alone make manifest to us the truth of a thing in its completeness. . 
When we thus gain a vision of unity, we are 410 longer intellectual- 
ly aware of detail, — counting, classifying or distinguishing, — for 
then we have found admittance into the region of the Spirit, and 
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there we simply measure the truth of our realisation by the 
intensity of our joy. 

What is the meaning of this unutterable joy? What we 
know by intellectual process is something outside ourselves. 
But the vision of anything in the fulness of its unity involves the 
realisation of the unity of the self within, as well as of the relation 
between the two. The knowledge of the many may make us 
proud ; but it makes us glad when our kinship with the One is 
brought home to us. Beauty is the name that wf. give to this 
acknowledgment of unity and of its relationship with ourselves. 

It is through the Beauty of Nature, or of Human Character , 
or Service, that we get our glimpses of the Supreme Soul whose 
essence is Bliss. Or, rather, it is when we become conscious of 
Him in Nature, or Art, or Service, that Beauty flashes out. And, 
whenever we thus light upon the Dweller-within, all discord dis- 
appears and Love and Beauty are seen inseparable from Truth. 

It is really the coining of Truth to us as kinsman which floods 
our being with Joy. 

This realisation in Joy is immediate, self-sufficient, ultimate. 
When the self experiences joy within, it is completely satisfied 
and has nothing more to ask from the outside world. Joy, as we- 
know it, is a direct, synthetic measure of Beauty and neither 
awaits nor depends upon any analytical process. In our Joy, 
further, we behold not only the Unity but also the Origin, for 
the Beauty which tells us of Him can be nothing but radiauce 
reflected, melody re-echoed, from Him ; else would all this have 
been unmeaning indeed, — Society, Civilisation, Humanity. 
The progress of Man should, otherwise, have ended in an orgy 
of the gratification of his animality. 

The power of realisation, for each particular Self, is limited. 
All do not attain the privilege of directly apprehending the uni- 
versal Unity. Nevertheless, a partial vision of it, say in a flower , 
or in a friend, is a common experience ; and, moreover the potent- 
iality is inherent in every individual soul, by dint of disciplined 
striving, to effect its own expansion and thereupon eventually to 
achieve realisation of the Supreme Soul. „ 

By whom, meanwhile, are these ineffable tidings from the 
realm of the Spirit, the world of the Infinite, brought to us? 
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Not potentates or philosophers, but by the poor, the untutored, 
tile despised. And with what superb assurance do they lead us 
out of the desert of the Intellect into the paradise of the Spirit ! 

When our metaphysicians, dividing themselves into rival 
schools of Monism, Dualism or Monistic-Dualism, had neverthe* 
less joined in dismissing the world as Mdya, as the last word 
to be said on the subject, then, up from the depths of their social 
obscurity, rose these cobblers, weavers, and sewers of bags, pro- 
claiming sucH theorems of the intellect to be all nonsense; for, 
had they not seen with their own inner vision, how the world over- 
' flowed with Truth and Love, Beauty and Joy? 

Dadd, Ravidds, Kabir and Nanak were not ascetics; they 
bore no message of poverty, or renunciation, for their own sake. 
They were poets who had pierced the curtain of appearances and 
had glimpses of the world of Unity, where God Himself is a 
Poet. Their words cannot stand the glare of logical criticism, 
“they but babble, like babes, of the joy of their vision of fliin, of 
the cxstacy into which His music has throwif them. 

Nevertheless it is thej', not the scientists or philosophers, 
who have taught us of Reality. On the one side the Supreme 
Soul is alone ; on the other, my individual soul is alone. If the 
two do not come together, then indeed there befalls the greatest 
of calamities, the utter emptiness of Chaos. For all the abundance 
of His inherent joy, God is in want of my joy in Him; and 
Reality in its perfection only blossoms where we meet. 

“When I look upon the beauty of this Universe,” says Dadd, 
“I cannot help asking : ‘How, O Lord, did yon come to create 
it? What sudden wave of joy coursing through your Being 
compelled its own manifestation? Was it really due to desire 
for self-expression, or simply on the impulse of emotion? Or 
was it, perhaps, just your fancy to revel iu the play of form? 
* Is this ^)lay, their, so delightful to you ; or is it that you would 
see your own inborn delight thus take shape?’ Oh, how can 
these questions be answered in words ? cries Dadd. Only those 
who know will understand. ”(1) 

W Ryowkara yatan jaga rarhen Gosdfn, tere kauna bitioda banen inana mAhiii? 

Kai tnxnha dpd parngata knrand, kai vaha raclnle maria nahi mdnd? 

Kai yaha raoliilt khela diklidwai, kai vaha racliilc khelahi bliawai? 
ynlm tumliako kliela piydrd, kai yaha bhawai kfnlja jpasArd? 

Yaha saba Dddti akatlia kahdnf, luarasna jdne soi samajhat bdni. 
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“Why not go to Him who has wrought this marvel, says 
D&dti elsewhere, “and ask : ‘Cannot your own message make 
clear this wondrous making of the one into tlie many?’ When I 
look on creation as beauty of form, I see only Form and Beauty. 
•When I look on it as life, everywhere I see Life. When I look 
on it as Brail m then indeed is Dddti at a loss for words. When 
I see it in relation, it is of bewildering variety. When I see it in 
my own soul, all its variousness is merged in the beauty of 
the Supreme Soul. This eye of mine then becomes also the eye 
of Brahm, and in this exchange of mutual vision does D&dfi be- 
hold Truth. ”(2) 

The eye cannot see the face, — for that purpose a mirror is 
necessary. That is to say, either the face has to be put at a 
distance from the eye, or the eye moved away from the face, — 
in any case what was one has to be made into two. The image 
is not the face itself, but how else is that to be seen ? 

• 

So does God* mirror Himself in Creation ; and, since He 
cannot place Himself outside His own Infinity, He can only gain 
a vision of Himself — and get a taste of His own Joy — through 
my joy in Him and in* His universe. (3) Hence the anxious 
striving of the devotee to keep himself thoroughly pure, — not in 
any pride of puritanism, but because his soul is the playground 
where God would revel in Himself. Had not God’s radiance, 
His beauty, thus found its form in the Universe, its joy in the 
devotee. He would have remained mere formless colourless Being 
in the nothingness of infinity. (4) 

That is what makes the Mystery so profound, so inscrutable. 
Whether we say that only Brahm is true, or only the universe 
is true, we are equally far from the Truth, whjch, therefore, can 
only be expressed as both this and that, or neither this, nor that. * 

(2) Jinha mohana Mji rarlil, «> tmnha pficliho j SI, 

Anoka ekaten jyon kiye SAhiba kalio snmjbAi. 

Ghata parachai saba ghata Inklml, prAtia parechai prfina ; 

Brahma parachai pAiye DAdfi liai hairAna. 

Sama diisliti dekhi bahula, Atama drishtieka, 

Bhahma drishti parachai bhayA PAdfl baifhA dekha. 

Ehi naina dehakc, chi Atama hoi; ehi naina ftrahmake, Dfidu palate uW. 

(3) Apana rfipa Apa nalii jAnai dekliai darpana mAbin. 

(4) Brahma sunna tanha Brahma hai niranjana nirAkAra, 

NAra teja jinha jyoti hai l)Adft dekhana hAra. 
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• And Dfidfi can only hint at it by saying : “Neither death 
nor life is He ; He goes not, neither does He come ; nor sleeps 
nor wakes, nor wants nor is satisfied. He is neither I nor you, 
neither One nor Two. For,” exclaims Dadfi, “No sooner do 1 
say all’s one, than I find us both ; and when I say there are two’, 

I see we’re One. So, O Dadfi, rest content to look on Him just 
as He is, in the deep of your heart, and give up wrestling with 
vain imaginings and empty words. (5) 

“Words shower,” Dfidfi goes on, “when spouts the fount of 
the intellect; where realisation grows, there music has its 
seat.”(6) When the intellect confesses defeat, and words fail, 
then indeed, from the depth of the heart, wells up the song of the 
joy of realisation. What words cannot make clear, melody can ; 
to its strains one can revel in the vision of God in His revels. 

“That is why,” cries Dadfi, “your universe, this creation of 
yours, has charmed me so, — your waters and your breezes, and 
this earth which holds them, with its ranges of mountains, its 
great oceans, its snow-capped poles, its blazing sun, — because, 
through all the three regions of earth, sky and heaven, amidst 
all their multifarious life, it is your ‘ministration, your beauty 
that keeps me enthralled. Who can know you, O Invisible, 
Unapproachable , Unfathomable ! Dadfi lias no desire to know, 
he is satisfied to remain enraptured with all these your charms, 
and to rejoice in them with you. ”(7) 

To look upon Form as the play of His love, is not to belittle 
it. In creating the senses God did not intend them to be 
starved, and so, says Dadfi, “the eye is feasted with colour, the 
ear with music, the palate with flavours, wondrouslv pro- 
vided. ”(8). And we find that the body longs for the spirt, the 

(5) Nali in mritaka naliin jfwta naliin Awai nahifi jAi. 

Kaliin sAta nahin jAgatA naliin bhAkha naliin khai. 

Tanlia chnpa na bolana main tain n&hiti koi, 

DAdA apA para nAhin tanha eka na doi. 

(6) GvAiia lnhari jnhAnte nfhai bAnfka parakasn, 

Anubhava jahAwte upnjni snbada kivA tahAii bnsa. 

( 7 ) Ye saba charita tnmhAre tnoliann molie saba brahma nda khamia, 

Molie pawana pAni parameshwara, gngann molie rahi cliandn. 

•SAynra sr.pt a molie dharani-dliara, ashtaknla parawata mem molie, 

Tina loka moll*- jag-'jfvann, sakala bhuvana tori sewa soho. 

Agama agochara npara nparampara, k<> yaha tere eliarita janahin, 

Yalia soblia tmnhn ko sohaT, snndara ball jaun Dadu 11a janaliiu. 

(8) Srabana rAtc nAdason, 11 a In a rAtc rApa ; 

JiwbhA rAle swAdason, Dadu eka anfipa. 
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spirit for the body; the flower for the scent, the scent for the 
flower ; our words for truth, the Truth for words ; form for its 
ideal, the idea for form ; all this mutual worship is but the wor- 
ship of the ineffable Reality behind, by whose Presence every one 
of them is glorified. (9) And Didfl struggles not, but simply 
keeps his heart open to this gushing shower of love, and thus 
revels in perpetual Springtime. (10) 

Every vessel of form the Formless fills with Himself, and in 
their beauty does He gain them in return. With His love the 
Passionless fulfils every devoted heart and sets it a-dance, and . 
their love streams back to the Colourless, variegated with the 
tints of each.(n) Beauteous Creation yields up her charms, in 
all their purity, to her Lord. Need she make further protesta- 
tion, in words, of their mutual love? So Dadfi surrendeis his 
heart, mind and soul at the feet of his Beloved. His one care 
is that they be not sullied. He makes no vain effort to offer . 
prayer or praise. , Drunk with ecstacy, blinded with light, — 
to Dddti thus is He revealed .'(12) 

Do you object that evanescent Form is not worthy to re- 
present the Eternal ? Bift it is just because it is fleeting that 
it is a help, not a hindrance, to His worship. While returning, 
back to its Origin, it captures our mind and takes it along with 
itself. The call of Beauty tells us of the Unthinkable, towards 
whom it hies. In passing over us, Death assures us of the truth 
of Life. And Dadu’s soul yearns and strains and leaps up to 
join them. 

(9) Delia piy^rf jfwako jfwa piydrd dclin. Dddd I lari-rasa pdiyc aisa Ik." sandia. 

Bdsa kahai main phdlako pafin, plu'ila kahai main bdsa; 

Bhdsa kahai main satako pa tin, sata kahai main biiasa. 

Rupa kahai main bhawako paun, blidwa kahai main rupa ; 

Apasamen daii pfijana chdliai, ptijd agadha aiitipa. • 

(10) Rasahimen rasa barasihai dhdrd koli anantn, 

Tanba niana niharlinla r/ikhijo Dddii sndd hnsanta. % 

(n) Ghata ghata dpa dewai, ghata ghata dpa lewni ; 

Rasa maliain rasa rata; rasa ninliain, rasa mdtd. 

(12) Amrita piyd; ndra mahain ufira liyd; Dddft darasa diyd! 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

» 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

• 

It struck my heart with dismay, when I visited Ceylon, to 
find that the people there have lost the consciousness of their 
unity with their Indian kinsmen. Not having in their mind a 
continental background for their culture and aspiration, they 
have permitted their intellectual and spiritual individuality to 
iniss its shelter, and easily to drift into the .agabondage oi 
imitation. 

They seem to have forgotten that political division is merely 
a division of property through which we can change our 
rcsidence, but not our brotherhood. 


When the month of the branch of a great river is choked up, 
the branch becomes reduced to a stagnant pool ; the pulsation 
of the ocean heart no longer reaches it, nor the living message 
that flows from the hoary height of the inaccessible. A com- 
munity, cut off from its parent stem by disastrous oblivion, is 
sure to forget the great meaning of its own personality, and thus 
to fall a prey to the force of other personalities and be bent and 
clipped md hammered by them to their purposes. A tree grows 
in its own shape and finds its fulfilment, but when cut off from 
its root it is, as timber, at the mercy of the dealers who turn it 
into toys of their fancy. 

Life is original ; it is adventurous ; it seeks itself in endless 
experiments, the outcome of its spontaneous creative impulse. 
The people, who passively lend themselves to imitation, prove 
that life has lost its best claim on their hearts. It is the tempta- 
tion of Mdra, the evil spirit of Untruth, which whispers to us 
that ye can be better than we are by seeming to be something 
"else. 

Thus we yield ourselves to being slowly robbed of the best 
gift given to us by God, — the dignity of our individual existence 
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with its infinite possibilities of creation. We must, never alia-* 
this to happen on either side of the water that divides this island 
of Ceylon from India. 


Our subconscious self has the accumulation of ages of 
creative memory, wherein has grown in secret the racial genius 
which creates. The whole current of a people’s history generates 
its own special energy of guidance in this region lying beneath « 
the surface-consciousness of our mind. This is why, when wc 
try to imitate some other people’s history, we remain so 
pathetically unaware of the absurdities that are produced. 

There can be no doubt that Ceylon’s subconscious mind, 
its racial mind, has unbroken connection with that of India; the 
language which she speaks has all the subtle modulations, her, 
physical organism all the characteristic gestures, that belong 10 
it. When her conscious self tries to ignore this, and attaches 
itself to some alien mentality, then its progress, like that of :i 
three-legged race in which legs belonging to different individuals’ 
are tied together, takes on a gait which is neither efficient, nor 
graceful. 

All our efforts which are unmixed imitations are lame, lor 
in them our conscious will ignores the co-operation of us gp-rc 
partner, our fundamental personality, which nevertheless got? 
on working in the subsoil of our consciousness. History, pro- 
perly studied, saves us from these unrhythmic strivings which 
go contrary to the direction of our inmost nature ; and Ceylon, 
if she would do herself justice, must acknowledge that ton- 
intellectual and spiritual history runs in 011$ stream with the 
cultural history of India. 


The great religion of the Buddha had once spread its, living 
spirit of Unity over the greater part of Asia. It drew race* 
together and turned their hope and faith away from the turmoil 0 
self-seeking. 
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True, the modern facilities of science have also established 
Vuinan communication across geographical barriers ; but in this, 
inan has only utilised physical forces to overcome physical obstruc- 
tions. Buddhism was the first spiritual force, known to us in 
history, which drew close together such a large number of races 
separated by most difficult barriers of distance, by differences of 
language and custom, by various degrees and divergent types of 
civilization. It had its motive power, neither in international 
commerce, ncr in empire-building, nor in scientific curiosity, nor 
in a migratory impulse to occupy fresh territory. It was a 
purely disinterested effort to help mankind forward to its final 
goal. 


The religion, which flowed from the comprehensive mind 
of Buddha, has its negative aspect, — the control of passion and 
renunciation of self, — for purifying spiritual ideas and religious 
phraseology from all narrowness, anthropomorphic, or egotistic ; 
it is the path of discipline through elimination. But this cannot 
be the whole of it ; and that this has not been all, is amply proved 
by the direction and form which Buddhism has naturally taken 
in the greater part of the Buddhistic world. 

A seed has, as a portion of its body, the sheath which is 
hard, which is for its protection ; but it also has its kernel which 
grows, which takes it out of its obscurity and spreads its branches 
wide. The special aspect of Buddhism, that has grown and 
spread its branching life far away from its mother soil, that has 
subdued the savage in the races which were primitive, and 
•inspired in them art and literature, must have been its 
lcligious nucleus, carrying in itself the vital principle of 
Buddha’s teaching. This life force, which is the positive element 
in Buddhism, has neither been lost in India herself ; it is still 
working in the heart of even her lattermost religions in various 
shapes. 


I have lately been reading a book about Buddhism, written 
by one who professes this religion. Our Buddhist author has 
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tried to prove, that though Buddhism had its origin in geographi., 
cal India, neither did its seed come from the Indian culture, nor 
did its root draw sap from the Indian mind. In other words, he 
would make out that it was, an accident, which had no previous 
history, no natural genesis in a continued line of ancestors. I n 
his zeal, the author is acrimoniously violent in the assertion that 
Buddhism as a religion is absolutely contrary to whatever pre- 
ceded it in the religious history of India. 

The child in the very process of birth manifest^ an apparent 
antagonism to the mother. All the same, the birth can never 
be a repudiation of the parent. There can be no question that 
Buddhism was one of the great products of the mother-heart 
of India. 

We are free to admit that after centuries of its domination 
there was, outwardly a violent reaction against it. But when the 
history of that period is thoroughly investigated, I have no doubt 
that it will be found that what was forcibly thrown out was no • 
part of the originaWdea of Buddhism, but a medley of miscellane- 
ous aberrations, interpolated mostly from the dense tangle of non- 
Aryan superstitions. 


That which I value most in my religion or my aspiration, 
I seek to find corroborated, in its fundamental unity, ; n other 
great religions, or in the hopes expressed in the history of other 
peoples. Each great movement of thought and endeavour in 
any part of the world may have something unique in its expres- 
sion, but the truth underhung any of them never lias the 
meretricious cheapness of utter novelty about it. The great 
Ganges must not hesitate to declare its essential similarity to the 
Nile of Egypt, or to the Yangtse-Kiang of China*. Only abater- 
spout displays a sudden arrogance of singularity and vanishes in 
the void, leaving mother Nature ashamed of so monstrous a pro- 
duction ! . 

Whenever we find, in the immensity of the human rnitld thc ( 
prototype of something which we hold most precious in ourselves, 
we should rejoice. The pride of special possession can cling 
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oaly to those results of pot culture, which have merely mnrVft 
value. But great truths, like great monarchs of the forest, 
disdain to exhibit any extravagant speciality, which may offer 
temptation to those who are jealous of their proprietory right in 
rareness. The great is never alone ; it has its aristocracy of thi 
sublime, its common kinship of the immortal. 

This is why, because I consider Buddhism to be one of 
the greatest Religious achievements of man, I find a delight in 
discovering some of its essential similarities, not only to the 
spiritual thought of ancient India, but to that of other great 
religions as well. Is it right that we should have pride merely 
in some special production of man, but not in Man himself? 
Only those, who have no respect for humanity as a whole, can 
believe that Truth, in its supreme aspect, has been reached only 
once by one chosen people, leaving no alternative to others but 
to borrow from it, or else to live in utter spiritual destitution. 


I cannot accept from anybody the statement, that Buddhism 
was a freak of human nature, and that as a religion, utterly un- 
like any other religion in the world, it is not only unrelated, but 
contradictory to its spiritual surroundings ; that it is the science 
and art of self-extinction referring to a world where there is no 
true principle of unity anywhere, within man, or outside him. 

Once again I assert that no religion whatsoever can for a 
moment stand on the basis of negation. It must have some great 
truth in its heart which is positive and eternal, and for whose 
sake Man can offer all that he has, and be glad. And, in this, 
Buddhism must have its inherent relation and resemblance to 
that spiritual endeavour in ancient India which led men to leave 
aside' their material possessions and seek the fulfilment of their 
life. 


And what is this truth which the Buddha preached, which 
is eternal? It is Dharma, difficult to be rendered in English c 
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Perhaps it may be translated as the 'highest ideal of perfection,' 
Certainly it is not a logical abstraction, nothing which is merely 
subjective. It is a reality which has to be reached, and according 
to the degree of our relationship with it, we attain the fulfilment 
of life. So this Dharma and the Brahma of our Upanishads are 
essentially the same, in regard to that which is supreme Reality. 

The Buddhist Dharma does not consist in mere reason, blind 
and dark. It comprises within itself the highest spiritual en- 
lightenment ; it is eternally true for all beings ; its laws are not 
restricted to any boundary of outward circumstances. Therefore 
it has the principle of reality, wisdom, and infinity. Likewise 
it has been said in the Upanishad : Satyam, Jnanam, Anantam 
Brahma, — Brahma is truth, wisdom, and eternity. Then again, 
Dharma has not merely its reality, like the universal force of 
gravitation ; it has its moral value, it leads us to peace, goodness 
and love. Similarly the Brahma of the Upanishad, who is 
Satyam, is also Santam, Sivam, Advaitam, which means that * 
in Brahma is peace, goodness and union. 

Dharma in Buddhism, or Dharma Kdyd, as it has been 
termed in some of the Buddhist scriptures, is an eternal reality • 
of Peace, Goodness and Love, for which man can offer up the 
homage of his highest loyalty, his life itself. This Dharma can 
inspire man with almost superhuman power of renunciation, and 
through the abnegation of self, lead him to the supreme object of 
his existence, a state that cannot be compared to anything we 
know in this world ; and yet of which we can at least have a 
dim idea, when we know that it is only to be reached, not through 
the path of annihilation, but through immeasurable love. Thus, 
to dwell in the constant consciousness of unbounded love is named 
by Lord Buddha : Braiima-Vihara, — moving in Brahma. 


However, let me not dwell too long on my own idea about 
'the essential points of resemblance between the truths of 
Buddhism and the truths inculcated in the Upanishads. Those* 
who want to indulge their sectarian pride by believing that they 
only are the fortunate people in the world, in possession of a 
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religion absolutely solitary in its singularity, I shall leave to 
t&eir exultation. But I cannot allow the historical link of 
Buddhism with India’s mind to be ignored, and I must assert that 
the truest relationship among human beings is that of ideals- 
a relationship more real indeed than even the kinship of blood. 


What is this Visva-Bharati, this international institution 
— I was asked to explain. It may not be out of place to reproduce 
in our journal the explanation which I gave of th. Visva-Bharati 
ideal to my Ceylon audience. 

The word “international” may sound too indefinite, — its 
meaning appearing large only because of its vagueness, like water 
acquiring volume by turning into vapour. I do not believe in 
an internationalism which is amorphous, whose features are 
broadened into flatness. The internationalisfh of Visva-Bharati 
must be the internationalism of India, with its own distinct 
character. 

• 

The true universal finds its manifestation in the indivi- 
duality which is true. Beauty is universal, and a rose reveals 
it because, as a rose, it is individually beautiful. By making a 
decoction of a rose, jasmine and lotus, you do not get to 
a realization of some larger beauty which is interfloral. The 
true uni /ersalism is not the breaking down of the walls of one’s 
own house, but the offering of hospitality to one’s guests and 
neighbours. 

Like the position of the earth in the course of its diurnal and 
annual motions, man’s life, at any moment, must be the recon- 
ciliation of its two movements, one round the centre of its own 
personality, and another whose centre is in a luminous ideal 
comprehending the whole human world. The international 
endeavour of a people must carry the movement of the people’s 
"°wn personality round the great spirit of man. The inspiration 
must be its own, which is to help it in its aspiration towards 
fulfilment. Otherwise, mere cosmopolitanism but drifts on the 
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waves, buffeted by wind from all quarters, in an imbecility qf 
movement which has no progress. 


One of the objects of Visva-Bharati is concerned with the 
personality of the people she represents, — to rescue this perso- 
nality from the dimness of ignorance. As a people we must be 
fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to say that the 
consciousness of the unity of a people implies a knowledge of its 
parts as well as of its whole. But, we not only have no such ' 
knowledge of India, we do not even have an eager desire to 
cultivate it. 

By asserting our national unity with vehemence in our 
patriotic propaganda, we assure ourselves that we possess it, and 
thus continue to live in a make-believe world of political day- 
dreams. The greater part of Bengal’s knowledge of the Punjab * 
consists in its relative position upon the maps of India, — a mere 
outline of information of a dead kind. How many Bengalis arc 
there, who have studied tfce message of Nanak that has come to . 
us through the Sikhs? And are there students in the Punjab, 
who have tried to understand the Vaishnavism of Chaitanya, and 
what place it occupies in the religious culture of India? India 
is the one place in the world, where the science of Ethnology can 
be studied with the full advantage ; and yet it has nevei aroused 
any enthusiasm in our students. 

The fact is, we have a very feeble human interest in our own 
country. We love to talk about politics and economics ; we are 
ready to soar into the thin air of academic abstractions, or to roam 
in the dusk of pedantic wildernesses ; but we never care to cross 
our social boundaries and come to the door of our neighbouring m 
communities, personally to inquire how they think and fed and 
express themselves, and how they fashion their lives. 

The love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Even if 
we lack this concerning our fellow-beings in India, except in our 
political protestations, at least love of knowledge for its own saka 
could have brought us close to each other. But there also we 
have failed and have suffered. For weakness of knowledge is 
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gxe foundation of weakness of power. Until India becomes fully 
distinct in bur mind, we can never gain her in truth ; and where 
truth is imperfect, love can never have its full sway. “Know 
thyself,” for the giving of self is waiting for that knowledge. 
One of the endeavours of Visva-Bharati is to help us to knop 
ourselves ; and then along with it, her other mission will be ful- 
filled which is to inspire us to give ourselves. 


What has given such enormous intellectual power to 
Europe is her concentration of mind. She has evolved a means 
by which all the countries of that continent can think together. 
Such a great concert of ideas, by its own pressure of movement, 
naturally wears away all her individual aberrations of thought 
and extravagances of unreason. It keeps her flights of fancy 
close to the limits of reticence. All her different thought-rays 
have been focussed in one common culture, which finds its 
complete expression in all the great European universities. 

The mind of India, on the other hand, is divided and 
scattered ; there is no one common pathway along which we can 
reach it. Upto the present, in all our patriotic endeavours, our 
effort has been to establish our unity on the basis of our common 
interest in the political or economic situation. It is like gather- 
ing coals for our railway journey, while the locomotive is nowhere 
to be found ! 

So I must guard myself against the least chance of 
my audience carrying away the belief that Visva-Bharati bases 
its ideal upon any ulterior expectation, political or otherwise. 
Its one object is to help each student to realise his personality, 
as an individual representing his people, in such a broad spirit, 
in "such an unobstructed sunshine of spiritxtal expansion of 
consciousness, that he may know how it is the most important 
fact of his life for him to have been born to the great world of 
■man. 
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IN MY GOD’S PRAISE 

(From the Sanskrit.) 

By Mohini-mohan Chatter ji. 

Thou knowcst all, great or small, 
But knows Thee none as Thyself, 
Causeless, timeless, all in one, 
Stainless, formless, present yet 
In all forms— sun, moon and fire, 
All, beyond all, causes* Cause. 
Beauty Thou on woman’s face, 
Mother Thou, life-stream’s support ; 
First cry, Thou, of new-born babe, 
Broken lisp of infants Thou, 
Victor’s exultation Thou, 

Joy and sorrow of worlds all 
Art from Thee, 0 I,ord supreme! 
Sin and merit are not Thine, 
Perfect merit yet art Thou 
Wise, unwise, Thou canst not be, 
Plentitude of wisdom Thou. 

Faith, unfaith, 1110* same to Thee 
Thou alone canst faith bestow. 
Quintessence of causeless joy, 
Called by Scripture sweetness pure, 
Oneness, morenessj touch Thee not ; 
Word or mode define Thee not; 

All beyond, Thou art but Thou. 
Effortless Thy being pure 
Makes, unmakes, sustains, the All. 
Eternal Thou, Simple, One, 

Spirit pure, all knowledge fails 
What or how of Thee to know. 
Works of Thine alone are known, 
Essence Thine is Essence mine, 
Silence is Thy perfect praise, 
Worship perfect Thine is peace. 



GEMS FROM DEVOTEES OF ISLAM 

( From translations by Nicholson, Browne & Claud Field). 

Sufism. 

[Circa 800 to 1 600 of the Christian Era.) 

The term Sfi.fl has a specific religious connotation, and is 
restricted by usage to those mystics who profess Islam. 

Sfifism is not a system composed of rules or sciences, but it 
is a moral disposition according to the saying : ‘Form yourselves 
on the moral nature of God*. It is this : ‘that God should make 
thee die to thyself and should make thee live in Him.’ 

Mystics of every race and creed have described the progress 
of the spiritual life as a journey or a pilgrimage. The Sfifl who 
sets out to seek God calls himself a traveller (edlik) ; he advances 
by slow stages ( maqdmdt ) along a path (tariqat) to the goal of 
union (fand) with the Supreme Reality (al-Iiaqq). 

The inner light is its own evidence ; he who sees it has real 
knowledge, and nothing can increase or diminish his certainty. 
Hence the Stiffs never weary of exposing the futility of a faith 
which supports itself on intellectual proofs, external authority, 
or self-regard of any kind. The barren dialectic of the theologian, 
the canting righteousness rooted in forms and ceremonies, the 
less crude but equally undisinterested worship of which the 
motive is expectation of gain in the life hereafter, — all these arc 
so many veils to be removed in the course of spiritual progress. 

The Stiffs path is not finished until he has traversed all the 
stages k making himself perfect in every one of them before 
advancing to the* next, and has also experienced whatever states 
it pleases God to bestow on him. Then, and then only, is he 
permanently raised to yie higher planes of consciousness which 
the Sflffs call the Gnosis (ma'rtfat) and the Truth ( haqiqat ) where' 
•the seeker ( tilib ) becomes the knower ( irif ) and realises that 
knowledge, knower and known are One. 


—R. A. Nicholson. 
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(Koran, sura 24). # 

God is the Light of the heavens and the earth. His li$i 
is like a niche in which is a lamp, the lamp encased in crystal 
as it were a gleaming star. From a blessed tree is it lighted, 
the olive neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil would 
be luminous even though fire touched it not. It is light upon 
light ! 

* * * t 

Shibli catne to Junayd of Baghdad, saying : “They tell 
me that you possess the pearl of divine knowledge ; either give it 
me or sell it.” 

Junayd answered : "I cannot sell it, for you have not the 
price thereof, and if I give it you, you will have gained it cheap- 
ly. You do not know its value. Cast yourself headlong, like 
me into this ocean, in order that you may win the pearl by wait- 
ing patiently.” 

• * * * 


The motion of every atom is towards its origin ; 

A man comes to be the thing on which he is bent. 

By the attraction of fondness and yearning, the soul and heart 
Assume the qualities of the Beloved, who is the Soul of souls. 

— Jaldluddin Run u. 


* * * 


O God, whatever punishment thou mayst inflict upon me, 
do not punish me with the humiliation of being veiled from Thee, 
because if I am not veiled from Thee, my torment and affliction 
will be lightened by the recollection and contemplation of Thee, 
but if I am veiled from Thee, even Thy bounty will be deadly 
to me. There is no punishment in Hell more* painful and hard 
to bear than that of being veiled. If God were revealed in Hell 
to the people of Hell, sinful believers would never thiflk of 
Paradise, since the sight of God would so fill them with joy that 
they would not feel bodily pain. And^n Paradise there is no 
pleasure more perfect than unveiledness. If the people, there 
enjoyed all the pleasures of that place and other pleasures a* 
hundredfold, but were veiled from God, their hearts would be 
utterly broken. Therefore it is the way of God to let the hearts 
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of those who love Him have vision of Him always, in order that 
tile, delight thereof may enable them to endure every tribulation ; 
and they say in their visions, ‘We deem all torments more desir- 
able than to be veiled from Thee. When Thy beauty is revealed 
to our hearts, we take no thought of affliction’. 


* * * 


— Sari aUSaqatl. 


God said to me : ‘The least of the sciences of nearness is 
that you should see in everything the effects of beholding Me, 
and that this vision should prevail over you more than your 
gnosis of Me. 9 

—Niffari. 

* * * 


In the market, in the cloister— only God I saw. 

In the valley and on the mountain— only God I saw. 

Him I have seen beside me oft in tribulation ; 

In favour and in fortune — only God I saw. 

In prayer and fasting, in praise and contemplation, 

In the religion of the Prophet— only God I saw. 

Neither soul nor body, accident nor substance, 

Qualities nor causes — only God I saw. 

I ope'd mine eyes and by the light of His face around me 
In all the eye discovered— only God I saw. 

Like a candle I was melting in His fire : 

Amidst the flames outflashing — only God I saw. 

Myself with mine own eyes I saw most clearly, 

But when I looked with God’s eyes— only God I saw. 

I passed away into nothingness, I vanished, 

And lo, I was the all-living— only God I saw. 

# — Bdb& K&hl of Shiriz. 

* * * 

lyfusic is a ‘divine influence which stirs the heart to seek 
God : those who listen to it spiritually attain unto God and those 
who listen to it sensually fall into unbelief. 

• When an anchorite goes into a tavern, the tavern becomes bis* 
•cell, 6ut when a wine-bibber goes into a cell, that cell becomes 
his tavern. 

—Dhu 'l-N\ln (the Egyptian ferryman). 


xo 
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Do you know a name without a thing answering to it ? 

Have you ever plucked a rose from R, O, S, E? 

You name His name; go, seek the reality named by it. 

Look for the moon in the sky, not in the water. 

Become pure from all attributes of self, 

That you may see your own bright essence, 

Yea, see in your own heart the knowledge of the Prophet, 
Without book, without tutor, without preceptor. 

• 

—Jaldtuidtn Rtml. 


From all eternity the Beloved unveiled His beauty in the solitude 
of the unseen ; 

He held up the mirror to His own face, He displayed His loveliness 
to Himself. 

He was both the spectator and the spectacle ; no eye but His had • 
surveyed the Universe. 

All was One, there was no duality, no pretence of ‘ mine ’ or * tliinc.’ 

The vast orb of Heaven, with its myriad incomings and outgoings, 
was concealed in a' single point. 

Although He beheld His attributes and qualities as a perfect whole 
in His own essence, 

Yet He desired that they should be displayed to Him in anothei 
mirror, 

And that each one of His eternal attributes should become manifest 
accordingly in a diverse form. 

Therefore He created the verdant fields of Time and Space aud the 
life-giving garden of the world, 

That every branch and leaf and fruit might show forth His various 
perfections. 

The cypress gave a hint of His comely stature, the rose gave tidings 
of His beauteous countenance. 

Whenever Beauty peeped out, Love appeared beside it ; wherever 
Beauty shone in a rosy cheek, Love lit his torch from that flame. 

Beauty and Love are as body and soul ; Beauty is the mfce and # 
Love the precious stone. 

-Jimt. 
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. “When thou regardest thyself as existent and dost not regard 
M&as the Cause of thy existence, I veil My face and tliine own 
face appears to thee. Therefore consider what is displayed to 
thee, and what is hidden from thee.” 

* * * —Niffarlt 

Those who adore God in the sun behold the sun, and those 
who adore Him in living things see a living thing, and those who 
adore Him in' lifeless things see a lifeless thing, and those who 
adore Him as a Being unique and unparalleled see that which has 
no like. Do not attach yourself to any particular creed ex- 
clusively, so that you disbelieve in all the rest ; otherwise, you 
will lose much good, nay, you will fail to recognise the real 
truth of the matter. God, the omnipresent and omnipotent, is 
not limited by anyone creed, for He says (Kor. 2. 109), ' Where- 
soever ye turn, there is the face of Allah. 1 Every one praises 

• what he believes ; his god is his own creature, and in praising it 
he praises himself. If he knew Junavd’s saying, 'The water 
takes its colour from the vessel/ he would not interfere with 
other men’s beliefs, but would perceive God in every f orm of 
belief. 

— I bn aU'Arabt. 

* * * 

This world and that world arc the egg, and the bird within it is in dark- 
ness and broken-winged and scorned and despised. 

Regard unbelief and faith as the white and the yolk in this egg, 

Between them, joining and dividing, a barrier which they shall not pass. 
When He -lath graciously fostered the egg under His wing, 

Infidelity and religion disappear : the bird of Unity spreads its pinions. 

, Sheikh /ltd al-Rahlm ibn al-Sabbdgh. 

* * * 

* I , 

The Law without the Truth, is ostentation, and the Truth 
without the Law is hypocrisy. Their mutual relation may be 
compared to that of body and spirit : when the spirit departs 
from the body, the living body becomes a corpse, and the spirit 
"vanishes like wind. The Moslem profession of faith includes 
both. 


—HujwtrL 
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Fools buy false coins because they are like the true. 

If in the world no genuine minted coin 
Were current, how would forgers pass the false ? 

Falsehood were nothing unless truth were there, 

To make it specious. 'Tis the love of right 
Lures men to wrong. Let poison but he mixed 
With sugar, they will cram it into their mouths. 

Oh« cry not that all creeds are vain. Some scent 
Of truth they have, else they would not beguile. 

Say not ‘How utterly fantastical . 1 
No fancy in the world is all untrue. 

Amongst the crowd of dervishes hides one, 

One true fakir. Search well and thou wilt find. 

— Jal&luddln Rumf. 

* * * 


My heart has become capable of every form : it is a pasture for 
gazelles and a convent for Christian monks. 

And a temple for idols, and the pilgrim’s Ka’ba, and the tables of 
the Tora and the book of the Koran. 

I follow the religion of Love, whichever way his camels take. My 
religion and my faith is the true religion. 


* * * 


— Ibn aWArabi. 


O Lord, in Thy eternal knowledge and power and will Thou 
dost punish the people of Hell whom Thou hast created and if 
it be Thy inexorable will to make Hell full of mankind, Thou art 
able to fill it with me alone, and to send them to Paradise. 


Even from earthly love thy face avert not, 

Since to the Real it may serve to raise thee, 

Ere A. B. C are rightly apprehended, 

How canst thou con the pages of thy Koran ? 

A sage (so heard I), unto whom a student 
• Came craving counsel on the course before him, 

Said : “If thy steps be strangers to love's pathways, 
Depart, learn love, and then return before me. 
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For, shouldst thou fear to drink wine from Form’s flagon, 
Thou canst not drain the draught of the Ideal. 

But yet beware. Be not by Form belated : 

Strive rather with all speed the bridge to traverse. 

If to the bourne thou fain wouldst bear thy baggage, 
Upon the bridge let not thy footsteps linger.” 

—Jimi. 

> * * * 

Was it not I that summoned thee to service? 

Did not I make thee busy with My name? 

Thy calling “Allah !” was My “Here am 1 1” 

Thy yearning pain My messenger to thee. 

Of all those tears and cries and supplications 
I was the magnet, and I gave them wings. 


— Jaldluddin Rumi. 

* * * 

O God, if I worship Thee in fear of Hell, burn me in Hell ; 
and if I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me from 
Paradise; but if I worship Thee for, Thine own sake, withhold 
not Thine everlasting beauty. 


—RAbid (the slave girl). 

* * * 


To feel at one with God for a moment is better than all 

inch’s acts of worship from the beginning to the end of the world. 

* -Shibll. 

* * * 


Fear of the Fire, in comparison with fear of being parted 
from the Beloved, is like a drop of water cast into the mightiest 
ocean. 

— Dhti ’ l-Nun (the ferryman). 

* * * 


In my heart Thou dwellest — else with blood I’ll drench it ; 

In mine eye Thou glowcst — else with tears I’ll quench it. 

Only to be one with Thee my soul desirctli — 

Else from out my body, by hook or crook, I’ll wrench it. 

-Abi Sa'fd. 
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Ye who in search of God, of God, pursue. 

Ye need not search for God is you, is you. 

Why seek ye something that was missing ne’er? 

Save you none is, but you are — where, oh, where? 

— Jal&luddin Rumi . 

* * * 

The torrent of madness bore away his reason 
And he spoke more impioudy than before : 

“Within my vesture is naught but God, 

Whether you seek Him on earth or in heaven. 11 
His disciples all became mad with horror, 

And struck with their knives at his holy body. 

Each one who aimed at the body of the Slicykh — 

His stroke was reversed and wounded the striker. 

No stroke took effect on that man of spiritual vision, 

But the disciples were wounded and drowned in blood. 

— lidyaztd Bis t dint. 

* * * 

How long will you worship at the tombs of holy men? 

Busy yourself with the vprfcs of holy men, and you are saved. 

— ' AWuddht f Attdr (the druggist). 
* * * 

Every moment the robber Beauty rises in a different shape, ravishes 
the soul, and disappears. 

Every instant that Loved One assumes a new garment, now of cld, 
now of youth. 

Now He plunged into the 1 * heart of the substance of the jitter’s 
clay — the Spirit plunged, like a diver. 

Anon He rose from the depths of mud that is moulded and baked, 
then He appeared in the world. 

He became Noah, and at His prayer the world was flooded while 
He went into the Ark. 

He became Abraham and appeared in the midst of the fire, which 
turned to rose for His sake. 

Then He became Jesus and ascended to the dome of Heaven and- 
began to glorify God. 

In brief, it was He that was coming and going in every generation 
thou hust seen. 
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Until at last He appeared in the form of an Arab and gained the 
Empire of the world. 

What is it that is transferred? What is transmigration in reality? 
The lovely winner of hearts 

Became a sword and appeared in the hand of ’Ali and became the 
Slayer of the time. 

’Twas even He that was crying in human shape: Ana ’l-Haqq !* 

— Jaldluddln Rumt. 


Some have abstained from food and drink, fancying that 
when a man’s body is weakened it is possible that he may lose 
his humanity and be invested with the attributes of divinity. 
The ignorant persons who hold this erroneous doctrine cannot 
distinguish between humanity and the inborn qualities of 
humanity. Humanity does not depart from man any more than 
blackness departs from that which is black or whiteness from that 
which is white but the inborn qualities of humanity are changed 
and transmuted by the all-powerful radiance that is shed upon 
them from the divine Realities. , 

— Abu Nasr al-Sarrdj. 

* * * 

Thy will be done, O my Lord and Master. 

Thy will be done, O my purpose and meaning. 

O essence of my being, O goal of my desire, 

O my speech and my hints and my gestures, 

O all of my all, O my hearing and my sight, 

O my whole and my element and my particles. 

' — Halid j (the cotton-comber). 

* * * 

My God, my heart is a prey to perplexity in the midst of this solitude. 
I am a stone, and so is the Ka’ba ; what can it do for me? That which 
I need is to contemplate thy face. 

Rdbid (the slave -girl) . 


*So’ham, I am He. 
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If there be any lover in the world, 0 Moslems, *tis I. 

If there be any believer, infidel, or Christian hermit, ’tis I. 

The two-and-seventy creeds and sects in the world. 

Do not really exist : I swear by God that every creed and sect — 'tis I. 
Earth and air and water and fire, nay, body and soul too— 'tis I. 
Knowledge and learning and asceticism and piety and faith — 'tis I. 
The fire of Hell, be assured, with its flamipg limbos, 

Yes, and Paradise and Eden and the Houris — 'tis I. 

This earth and heaven with all that they hold, 

Angels, Peris, Genies and Mankind— 'tis I. 

— Jaldluddin Rumt. 

* * * 


I love the Lord so much that I do not trouble about the enmity of Satan. 
He is not sincere who docs not forget the pain of affliction through his 
absorption in God. 

—Rdbld (the slave girl). 

* * * 
t 

I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was man. 

Why should I fear ? When was I less by dying ? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest ; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on : all except God doth perish. 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become what no mind e’er conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist, for Non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones : ‘To Him we shall return’. 


—Jaldluddin Rum f. 

* * * 

The distinctive feature of Oriental as opposed to European 
mysticism, is its profound consciousness of an all -pervading 
Unity. To become Cod-like is not the Safi’s aim, but to escape 
•from the bondage of his unreal selfhood and thereby to be 
reunited with the One Infinite Being. 






Thy nature is to forget thyself; 

3ut we remember thee. 

Thou shinest in self-concealment 
Revealed by our love. 

Thou lendest light from thine own soul 
To those tha t arc obscure. 

Thou scckcst neither love nor fame 
Love discovers thee. 




[ T t <111 shill'd from a dedicatory poem.] 



VISVA-BHARAT1 BULLETIN 

r. 

c Mr. C. F. Andrews as President of the Assam Students’ Conference. * 

Extracts from Opening Address. 

It lias been my long cherished hope to stay at least a* fortnight with 
you in your most beautiful country of Assam, and I had made further 
plans to visit Kast Bengal and see Chandpur once more and other places, 
before my return to Santiniketan. But a greater call has come to me to 
start on a much longer journey to South Africa, and if all difficulties can 
be removed, I hope to start early in November. 

The journey will have a great sadness for me, because on my first 
voyage to South Africa, nearly ten years ago, I had as my intimate com- 
panion, Sir. W. W. Pearson, whose death in Italy by n railway accident 
has cast a shadow of c sorrow over my owi\ life. + In a most remarkable 
manner, we had shared together in India a common spiritual experience, 

and learned side by side at the feet of our great Indian teachers. 

% 

There was first and foremost, with us both, the daily inspiration of 
the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, whom we have ever loved to call cur 
Gurudeva. Mr. Pearson, from the time that lie had begun to study 
Bengalee, had made the Poet the dream of all bis thoughts. IJe m.vcr 
ceased to have this devotion to him in all the years that followed; and he 
accompanied him in his travels to luiropo, America and Japan. 

Then, as I have said, just ten years ago, we l>oth went out together 
to South Africa, to take part in the passive resistance struggle. T'hcic, 
together, we met for the first time Mahatma Gandhi. That too was a 
turning point in our lives and the* inspiration of Mabatifiaji’s presume has 
been to both of us a spiritual strength, which has grown jdeeper and peeper 
as the years have gone by. 

There was a third teacher, whom I have never met in person though 
his writings have meant very much to me, — Aurobiudo Ghosc. Mr. Pearson^ 
had the privilege of meeting him and of having long talks with liifu in 
Pondichcriy on spiritual things. I know that lie received from Aurobiudo 
Ghosc great help in his own meditative life and in the practice of Yoga 
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a. practice which evidently sustained Mr. Pearson in his last week of 
Mifiering after the railway accident occurred, for lie bore his sufferings 
with a bravery and calmness which won the wonder of all. 

I have bcglin by telling you what we have learnt from India because 
the principles of which I am going to speak to-day come from the very 
heart of India. They have been embodied in the lives of the greatest 
Indian religious thinkers of the past and the present. I can well remember 
' the day when ttye Poet first explained to me the beauty of the Upanishads. 

I said to him, almost with indignation : “IIow is it that I have been 
here in India for more than ten years, and all this has never been told 
111c before?” Perhaps, it had been my own fault, because I had come to 
India, in my ignorance, arrogantly to teach, when I ought to have come 
out, first of all, to learn. 

This reading of the Upanishads under the guidance of a great teacher 
seemed to show me, in a moment of illumination, the living truth of the 
world. At such a gathering of students as this, it is clearly not the lime 

« 

to cuter into the philosophic depths of the Upanishads, and I do not intend 
lo do so, but I wish to take frftm them and put before you, some of their 
tfreat truths, which arc yet of such simple human interest, as even the 
youngest student here can understand and vhcrisli. 

I would refer in the first place to that grand idea: Advailam . It 
formed part of the great want ram — Santam Sivam Advaitam, — which our 
tiurudeva gave to us on the eve of our journey to South Africa, and we 
eagerly learnt its meaning under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi himself; 
for he was u living embodiment of what the word advaitam really means — 
namely the oneness of all spiritual life, “lo see (as the Upanishad tells 
us) the universal self in all things and all things in the universe itself.” 

I feel that the greatest of all the debt* which the youth of modern 

India owe to Swaiui Vivekaiianda, is the renewal in practical life of this 

faith in advaitam. *1 have worked with the Ramkrisdma Mi>sion woikers 

. in cholera camps and in famine areas and I have watched with joy liow 

they have learnt lo identify themselves with the sick and the suffering 

« 

anil the outcastcs of humanity. 

I would ask you here, who arc students, to practise in your own^ 
daily Jife such faith iu advaitam. When the cholera-stricken patient is 
* before you and you are afraid to touch him for fear of infection; say to 
yourself : "This poor cholera-stricken creature is the divine self in human 
fonu : it is myself 1” Wheu the stranger comes to you, whom you may 
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not naturally love, say to yourself the same thing, — “Tattvam asiV. 
When the outcastc conies to you, the untouchable, the namasudras , say to 
yourself the same thing,—' 11 Tattvam asi "—Thou art thatl The Upaui. 
shads tell us further that the Advaitam is also the A varna, — He is without 
colour, or caste distinction. 

There is a beautiful resemblance to this same Eternal Truth in tlu‘ : 
leaching of the Sufi poets. There is one poem, which I have always 
remembered, where the Sufi poet says: "I knocked at the door of tin., 
heart of my beloved, and a voice said : ‘Who is there?’ I said ‘It is I’ 
but there came no answer. I suffered and pined away with grief, ami 
then knocked again, and a voice said 'Who is there?' and I said ‘It is 
Thou* and the door opened." Here is the same truth expressed in its 
mystical form. 

In my own Christian faith, also, we have a parable where Christ stands 
before his true disciples in the midst of the poor and the needy, tin* 
prisoner and the stranger, the sick and the afflicted, and savs in their 
names: ‘‘I was famine-stricken and athirst, I was hungry and naked, 

1 was in prison and a stranger. In as much as you did service unio one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me." 

I know how well Mr. Pcrrson had learnt these great truths, and how ' 
lie had made his life one constant act of loving service of humanity. IT*, 
had also experienced the intense joy of arriving at that further teach in..' 
of the Gita which is called Niskam Karma — work without thought of 
reward. In the same way, it is possible for each one of von, e\.n while 
you are young, to endeavour to frame your lives (as lie did) in the idea 
of Advaitam, of being wholly identified with others in love. 

I have also seen such identification in the case of those, whn lmv. 
come from Assam and from East and West Bengal, to work in tin cholera 
camp at Chandpur and iti the flooded areas of North Bengal. I have 
found this same spirit of pure devoted service of hunftmity in other parts 
of India also. In [Malabar, where unlouchability had become almost an . 
obsession of the mind, I have taken food in a Congress camp where ^Toplas 
and high caste Hindus, touchabbs and untouchables, ate their simple meal 
in love and unity. It was a living sacrament of the United India, which 
is certain to arise when the truth of advaitam is realised and fully Ijnowlh 
and the* spirit of love prevails. 

Then, in the second place, there is that which follows from the 
original truth of advaitam itself,— the sovereign principle of ahimsi,— 
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jparamo dharma ahimsi. Here again, Mr. Pearson had learnt most wonder- 
fully from India to think as Hindus have thought from the earliest religious 
times. In his first speech in South Africa, he said : “It has been easy 
and natural for 111c to understand tin’s passive resistance movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi because iny own ancestors belonged to the Society • of 
Friends, who practised in their lives the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount." The vSermon on the Mount had been learnt in his own life from 
childhood. Therefore the great Hindu teaching of ahimsd was nothing 
strange to him. lie only felt, as he studied Hinduism, that he was learn- 
ing its sublime religious truths afresh in new and beautiful forms. It 
strengthened his faith in the Sernnm on the Mount, which he had learnt 
from his mother as a child. 

I11 conclusion I would like to make clear two points. First of all to 
practise Ahimsa truly requires far greater courage than to die fighting 
in battle. Moral courage is of a far higher order than mere physical 
courage. Secondly, 1 want you to realise that anger in thought has no 
less to be controlled than anger in violent deeds. .Christ said : “He that 
is angry with his brother is # in danger of judgment." That is why the 
rpanishads have laid such stress on the control of the senses which arc 
like a team of unruly horses, ever seeking to 1*1111 wild in man’s nature. 
There is another saying which I would put before you: “The wrath of 
m.m worketh not the righteousness of God.” Kurope to-day is a terrible 
example of unrestrained violence and uncontrolled passion, and is slowlv 
dying in agony, because she refuses to believe the leaching of Buddha 
that “Kvii cannot be overcome by evil but only by good.” 

In these opening words, I do not intend to say any more to you than 
this, because I want to leave one clear impression with you and not to 
confuse you with talking of too many things. At the conclusion of the 
Conference I shall have another opportunity of speaking more in detail 
about the hopes and aims of young Assam. 

_ • * 

Extracts from Concluding Address, , 

During these day* that I have l>een with you, I have lieen asked to 
' busier again and again certain questions, which arc evidently pressing 
hard in your own minds for a solution : — Are you to maintain tlu? Assamese 
script and the Assamese language? Are you to welcome Indians from 
other provinces to fill your country? Arc you to make Calcutta your 
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literary centre? Are you, as individuals, to leave your country for the; 
wider world, or simply to do all you can to improve your own country? • 
It is clearly not possible for me to solve difficult local questions such as 
these with my short experience, but I can give you briefly some of those 
ultimate principles of human life, which may help you to solve them for* 
yourselves. 

First, let us be clear about the future. It is as useless to put up 
barriers of protection against the coming unification of mankind, as it is 
absurd to try, like old King Canute in the story, to prevent the tide of 
the sea from advancing. Our tiny barriers of race and caste, language 
and creed and territory may, for a few brief moments, stop the incoming 
tide, but they cannot finally resist the onward flow of humanity to the 
common goal of one race, one faith, one soil, one language, one people. 
For mankind is essentially one family,— one in a common spiritual life, 
one in a common destiny of unification. 

When we come to think clearly, we find that, apart from the human 
infirmities of jealousy and pride and greed, it was the geographical 
hindrance of the past which really kept us* aloof; and isolated us, and 
made us strangers to one another. Hut every single day of our lives, as 
it passes, shows us more clearly that this geographical obstruction is being 
broken down by modern travel. When, in the near future, flying in the 
air becomes as cheap and easy as riding on a bicycle, when also news 
is circulated round the world at lighting speed by a million newspapers 
and by wireless broadcasting, then all the divisions and sub-divisions of 
caste in this country, and all the “White Australia” and “WliiU Sout'i 
Africa” jealousy in the outside world, will not prevent the fusion of races 
and the ultimate unification of mankind. 

Therefore, you, who are still young, and the children of the future, 
must boldly step out into this newly acquired heritage of human growth 
and human freedom. Just as the old geographical barriers had to give 
way before the onward march of the epic hero, Rama, while lie united 
all races and became the comrade of the aborigines, ushering in a flew 
age of Indian unification, even so, in a similar manner, you who wish 
to lead the heroic advance to-day must be ready to adventure forth into 
a«far larger country than your ancestors ever knew. # % 

You can no longer be Hindus, Musalmaiis, or Christians, in the old 
narrow sectarian sense of the words. You can no longer be Hindustanis, 
Bengalis, Assamese, in the old narrow racial sense. You cannot come to 
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a full stop in front of any obstructions of that kind : you must go right 
,/orward up to the ideal of one universal race, one universal religion, in 
one universal country,— the world itself. It was this larger country, this 
country of Humanity, which the forest dwellers of the Asrams of ancient 
Jndia loved to enter, in all their dreams and thoughts. They beheld 
ideally a vision of that unification of man which we ourselves are seeing 
’ made practical to-day. 

• But, you will ask me, “Does this doctrine of the ‘Advaita’ mean that 
we arc to give up loving Assam, as Assamese, that we are to give up 
loving India, as Indians, and only love Humanity instead?” Oh, how 
many times have I had that Question put to me by students who cannot 
understand. It seems almost to be the one puzzle to-day of the whole 
of Indian student life. And yet the answer is so simple. Do you 
remember those lines from the Poet Laureate quoted in the Golden 
Treasury? 

I could not love tlice dear, so much, 

„ Loved I not honour more. 

You cannot love your owgi country less, because you love Humanity 
more. That is spiritually impossible. The ordinary laws of arithmetic do 
not hold good in the spiritual life. You do not subtract from one side 
in order to add to the other. Such arithmetic is the law of the physical 
life, hut it is just the reverse in the spiritual. What, for instance, could 
be a greater mathematical absurdity than vhe saying of Christ: “He that 
loscth liis life shall save it.” Yet in the highest sense of self sacrifice, 
we find this to be true every single day. So you may rest assured, 
that if you determine to sacrifice yourself for humanity, you will not love 
your own country loss, but more. 

Huma". life in Europe to-day is terribly out of focus because of the 
feverish anxiety to get every single thing for one’s own country at any 
cost, even at the expense of others. This is a narrow patriotism which 
only leads to confusion, for the mind becomes blurred by passion. The 
only trtic perspective of human life is that of one human family-one 
human race, with one heart and soul. Europe had this as her ideal given 
to her by Christ, but she lost it in the great War. 

, Grasp that ideal of human unity, as the Rishis did of old, and all* 
* the rcSt follows. Patriotism at once falls into its proper place, and “does 
not become a monstrosity. Would you pardon me, if I refer to my own 
personal experience? When I say truly that I love India with all my 
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heart, do you suppose, for a moment, that I love England any the less 
on that account? I believe you would despise me if I loved my own 
country less: and rightly, too, for I should then be a renegade. But, as 
I have said, such a thing is spiritually impossible. 

• How absurdly simple these things really are in practice. When yoi; 
team these spiritual lessons for the first time it is just like learning to 
swim. You have only to trust yourself to the water, stretch out your 
arms and legs, and very soon you will find yourself at home in the new 
element. But if you shiver on the bank and refuse to plunge in, you will 
never know the refreshing joy of a good swim. Even so, if you do not 
plunge into the great flood of Humanity you will never know the purest 
joy of human life, the joy of disinterested service; and your patriotism 
will be a narrow stunted thing, whose very narrowness will do your country 
more harm than good. 

Let me, just as a teacher docs, go over the whole lesson again, in 
another way. I fully believe that in the course of time, all the separate 
languages, races, religions of the world will be unified. Yet I myself 
should be the last person to deny the benefit whidh has come to mankind, 
in the past, through the colour and variety and manifold beauty of differ- 
ent languages, races, religion*. But, as the Tsa Upanishad tells us, all 
these are the moving things in this moving world ; they are never 
stationary; they rise and fall, they assume wide and wider ranges; yil 
they arc all enveloped by God ; and ever draw nearer to Advaitam. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to l>e; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


IT. 

Sanskrit Books for Gorman Scholars. 

(An Appeal by the President , Visva-bhaiati.) 

We have received a circular from Mr. G. M. Jadav, of Shivaji Road, 
# Baroda, who states that in Germany there are twenty-three Universities, 
in which, with only one or two exceptions, Sanskrit is studied. Tt wil! # 
suffice to mention some of the names of the Professors whom Mr. Jadhav 
met when he w r as there — * H. Jacobi (Bonn) ; R. Schmid (Munster) , 
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W. Schubring (Hamburg) ; F. O. Schroncr (Kiel) ; L. Heller (Griefswald) ; 
W! Geiger (Munich) ; H. Liiders (Berlin)— to indicate the wealth of 
talent that is still devoted in Germany to Indology. The vanishing value 
of the Mark, tfowever, makes it practically impossible for German Scholars 
to purchase Sanskrit books published in India; and Mr. Jadav appeals fdr 
contributions of Sanskrit books from India, which should be sent to Prof. 
II. Liiders, Berlin University, who for his part has undertaken to distribute 
the same amoqgst the German Universities. 

It can well be imagined under what cruel conditions the German 
Indoligists of to-day have to carry on their devoted labours; and when we 
further consider the high quality which German Scholarship has always 
stood for and, in particular, remember the vital part it has played in the 
revival of our ancient culture in India itself; the least we can do is to 
reciprocate by helping to the best of our power in a cause which is after 
all our own. A substantial contribution from India will not only 
serve to mark our sense of past benefits received from German Scholars, 
but also to express our sympathy in these days of their tribulation. 

We therefore cordfally endorse Mr. Jadav’s appeal as well as his 
request to furnish him, at the address given above, with a list of all 
contributions sent. The Visva-bharati proposes shortly to make up a 
selection of duplicate Sanskrit volumes in its library for the purpose. It 
may happen that sympathisers who are not in a position to contribute books 
would like to make contributions of money. To assist such donors the 
Visva-bharati is prepared to receive and fund such money contributions 
and purchase thereout, and forward to Prof. II. Liiders, such books as he, 
oti behalf of the German Universities, may requisition. Such contributions 
are to be sent to Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, Joint Secretary, Visva-bharati, 
to, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


III. 

First Annual Report ov Visva-bharati. 

1923. 

Santinikdan -rlsram. 

The site of the Asram was originally a bare spot in the middle of open 
country and was notorious for being the haunt of dacoits. Hero Maliarshi 
Devendranatb Tagore came on one of his journeys, and he was so attracted 
13 
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with' the place that he pitched his tent under two trees, the only two* to tyc 
seen there, and spent his time in meditation and prayer. These Saptaparni 
trees are still to be seen at one extremity of the Asram, with the open plain 
stretching out before them to the western horizon; and on the horizon; 
and on the marble slab which marks the place of his mediatation is 
inscribed the text of the Maharshi’s meditation : 

He is the repose of my life, 

The joy of my heart, 

The peace of my spirit. 

The Maharshi’s love for the place of his realisation wrought in it a 
complete transformation. The chief of the Dacoits came and surrendered 
himself to the Maharshi and entered into his service. Rich soil was brought 
over, trees and shrubs planted, and a garden and orchard laid cut. A 
house was built and later on a temple. When the place had thus Leconie 
a thing of beauty the Maharshi dedicated it, as an Asram, to the public 
under a Trust Deed, executed in 18S7, endowing it with an Annuity of 
Rs. 6,000, for the use of everyone who wished to meditate on God, free 
from all antagonisms of creed and sect. r • 

Apart, however, from the periodical sojourn of the Maharshi and 
members of his family, there vyas very little activity in the Asraiu in the 
beginning. A formal daily service was maintained in the Maiuln, and 
outside guests were few and far between. 

Although mention is made in the Trust Deed of a Library and a 
Brahma-Vidyalaya, no such institutions actually caiue into existence until 
1901, when a beginning was made by Rabindranath Tagore with the 
permission and approval of his father. His immediate object was to found 
a school where study would not l>e divorced from life, where the pupils 
would become members of a larger family, regarding the affairs of the 
institution as their own, and where they would find themselves in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, mutual trust and happiness. Tin; school was main- 
tained in the beginning from the slender resources of the Founder himself, 
supplemented by a small allotment from the Trust funds, practically no 
support being asked or received from the public. From the outset, how- 
ever, the management and administration of the institution was carried 
on along simple constitutional lines by a committee elected by the Staff by 
whoimalso the Principal and other departmental heads were usually elected. 

In 1913, when the Founder visited England, a few English friends had 
expressed their readiness to help him and share in his work at Santinikctan. 
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C. F. -Andrews, W. W. Pearson and J. W. Pctavel, came back with him* from 
thp West and joined the Asram, and the outlook of the institution widened. 
It became clear that Santiniketan must not be confined merely to a school, 
albeit freer and happier than other schools, but must represent larger ideals 
,and be a centre for the culture of all the East. , 

In 1920-21 the Founder visited the West again, and this time he was 
convinced that the world problem demanded an international attitude of 
mind and that Santiniketan must stand for nothing short of a universal 
ideal which should contemplate the meeting of East and West, in common 
fellowship of learning and in common spiritual striving, and embrace 
liuma)nity itself. 

When the Founder came back from his tour in 1921, he set to work 
formally to inaugurate this new type of institution under the name of 
Visva-bliarati. 

In December, 1921, at a public meeting held at Santiniketan, presided 
over by the Founder and attended by among others, Dr. Brojendranath 
Sil, Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Principal S. K. Rudra*, Prof. Sylvian Levi, such 
formal inauguration took place 1 , and a Provisional Constitution was adopted. 
A Visiting Professorship in connection with the institution was founded 
and Professor Sylvain Levi was appointed the first Visiting Professor. 

Just about this time I,. K. Klnihirst came from America equipped to 
start a scheme of rural work and village education which he had discussed 
with the Founder in America. The founder offered him the use of his 
house, garden and farm at Surul, and this made it possible to add 
Sriuikctan, the Department of Rural Reconstruction, to the Institution. 

With these materials Visva-bliarati was formally constituted by being 
registered under Act XXI of 1 S06 on the j6th May, 1022, and thereupon the 
Founder definitely made over to it all the assets of the institution, which 
had so long been his personal property, by executing the necessary 
. documents and alsojinadc a gift of the copy-right of all his Bengali books. 
By the end of 1922, the Sanisad (Governing Body), the Board of Trustees 
and the other constitutional bodies and offices were gradually brought into 
working order and the financial administration was definitely 4 ak-ni over 
by the Visva-bliarati office with effect from the 1st of January, 1923. 

Membership . 

The total number of members of the Visva-bliarati at the end of the 
year is 416 of' which 278 are from Bengal and 138 are from outside. The 
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total' number of I/ife Members is 91 of which 14 are from Bengal and 
77 are from outside. 


Office Bearers . 

* At the first meeting of the Samsad, 4th February, 1923, the following 
were elected Pradhanas : 

Mr. Justice Dinshaw Mullah of Bombay, Babu Bhagavandas of Benares, 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, Sir Nilratan Sarcar and Babu Surendranath Tagore 
of Calcutta. 

C. F. Andrews having resigned the office of Upacharya, Surendranath 
Tagore was nominated to fill the vacancy. C. F. Andrews, however, 
remained a Pradhana. 

Surendranath Tagore resigned the office of the Artha-Sachiva on the 
16th January, 1923. He, however, continued to serve on the Finance 
Committee as a member. Satis Ranjan Das was appointed by the Samsad 
to act as Artha-Sachiva for the year 1923, under statute 15 clause 5. He 
has administered the funds of the Visva-bharati on the strictest constilu- 

t* 

tional lines, and the improvements recommctfdcd by the Finance Committee 
were mainly due to his initiative. 

The Board of Trustees appointed Messrs. Ray & Ray, Chartered 
Accountants, auditors for the Visva-bharati. 

General Office. 

The new Constitution brought into existence an organisation of a 
definitely federal type. The Samsad with its Standing Financial Committee 
had become the Central Governing Body. Efficient machinery was needed 
for the work of co-ordinating the different departments and also for keeping 
in touch with the general public. The attention of the Karma-Sachivas 
was therefore mainly engaged in creating a strong office both in Calcutta and 
in the Asram head-quarters. A permanent Assistant Sfecrctary w&s put in 
charge and the financial administration was centralised at Sanligiketau 
under a whole time accounts-officer. 

Financial Arrangements. 

• • 

Early in the year the Samsad prepared a scheme of departmental 
finance with complete central control through monthly accounts and audit. 
The standing Finance Committee reviewed the departmental accounts 
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month by month. Close watch was kept on both income and expenditure 
and every f>ossible opportunity was taken to achieve efficiency and effect 
economy. During the first six months work was carried on under a budget 
deficit of nearly 50,000 Rupees. The financial situation called for 
immediate retrenchment everywhere, and on the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee revised budget estimates were passed by the Samsad 
in July. As the work progressed it was further recommended that depart- 
mental responsibility should be more clearly recognised both as regards 
income and expenditure. 

This recommendation was accepted by the Samsad. 


Samsad . 


The Samsad met five times during the year under review and transacted 
a large volume of important business. Meetings were held alternately at 
Santiniketan and Calcutta and the attendance of members was fairly. 
There/ were eighteen meetings of the Finance Committee of the 

Samsad during tha year. The value of a Standing Committee with wider 

• , 

scope was increasingly felt and recommendations in this regard have been 
placed before the Parishat. 

President's Tour. 

The President undertook an extended tour in Western India in March 
— April last and then again in November — December. He was accompanied 
by C. F. Andrews and Kshitimohan Sen during the first tour, and by L. K. 
Elmhirst and Gour-gopal Ghose during the second. H. P. Mortis and 
Gurdial Mallik rendered indefatigable service in the preliminary work of 
creating public interest. These tours were eminently successful in rousing 
interest in the Visva-bliarati ideal and gaining for the Institution substan- 
tial practical support. 


Obituary . 

The sad death of Mr. W. W. Pearson, due to a railway accident while 
travelling through Italy, on the eve of his return to his beloved Santiniketan, 
has teen the greatest calamity suffered by the Institution in the whole 
1 course of its history. The President has, in different connexions, ‘given 
expression to our deep sense of irretrievable loss, and \vc need add nothing 
further here.' 
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The Visva-bharati Vidy&yatana. 

A. Educational Institutions at Santiniketan ( Bolpur ) 

1. Uttaravibhdga. 

Pandit Viclliusekhar Sastri was in charge. 

Professor M. Wintemitz of the Prague University was the Visiting 
Professor for the year and stayed in Santiniketan during the greater part 
of it. In addition to delivering regular courses of lectures on the history 
of Sanskrit Literature, he took up the work of training scholars in the 
critical editing of manuscripts. His deep scholarship and his benign 
personality have made a living contribution to the building up of the 
Asram. Seven students studied under him the art of editing books from 
a critical comparison of Mss., and Tndological research work generally. 
Dr. Wintcrnitz also gave a series of valuable lectures on the History of 
Indian literature. 


Teaching Work . 

The Session began with 3^4 students including girls. The present 
number of students is 27 in all, including q women students, 14 being from 
Bengal, 2 from Madras, 6 from Cu/.rat, 1 from Coorg, 2 from Travaneore. 

There were 12 Professors, namely, V. Bhattnclinrya, M. Wintcrnitz, 
C. F. Andrews, F. Benoit, K. M. Sen, M. Collins, K. Misra, F. B«>e, 

S. K. Das, A. Chatterji, A. Bachman, V. Lestiy and A. Tarkutfrlhn 

The subjects taught were : 

Sanskrit Literature, Prakrit, Tibetan, Dhannasastra, Persian, English, 
Bengali, German, French, Logic, Philosophy, Nyaya, Vedanta (Upaiiislnd) , 
Greek, Political Economy, and Sociology. 

There were 13 students in the Sanskrit literature clgss; 3 in Prakrit; 
2 in Tibetan; 2 in Dharmas&stra ; 2 in Persian; 17 in English; 15 in 

Bengali; 7 in German; 18 in French; 6 in Logic; I* in Nyaya; r in 

Veddnta ; 2 m Greek ; 5 in Political Economy and Sociology. 

Occasional lectures were delivered in different subjects by the 
fallowing : m 

Pfof . .V. Lesny, Prof. P. Geddcs, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Dr. G. S. 
Jones, Dr. Khambata, Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji ,and Dr. Radhakanial 
Mukcrji. 
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Editing Work . 

Mr. N. B. Utgikar, of the Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, stayed in the Asrani for some time and discussed the whole plan 
of editing the Mahabharata, in which his Institute is engaged, with Dr. 

’Winternitz, Pandit V. Bhattacharya and the students. The tentative 
edition of the Virala Parvan issued from the Bhandarkar Research Institute 
under his editorship was examined. A portion of the Adi Parian was 
actually edited in collaboration. 

The preparation of an edition of the Abhidharmallha'Sangaha was 
begun by Pandit Nitai-Vinoda Goswami. 

A critical edition of thd Agamasdsira of Gaudapada was undertaken by 
Pandit V. Bhattacharya, in connection with the fellowship held Ly him 
during the year under report. 


2. Purva-Vibhaga. 

The Purva-vibhaga was in charge of Pramada-ranjan Chose. 

The session began in January last with 159 pupils on the roll includ- 
ing boys and girls; the number on the rolls at the end of the year under 
report is 151, including 131 boys and 20 girls. Out of these no are pay- 
ing in full; *io receive scholarships varying from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 8/- per 
month; and 31 receive free tuition. There arc three Mahomedau pupils; 
and the number of Non-Bengalis is 31. 

In the interest of teaching and discipline the Old Adhyapaka Sabhd 
(conference of teachers) was revived. It meets regularly once a month to 
discuss the progress of students and kindred matters. The late Mr. Pearson 
took a lo; ding part in these discussions. 

Miss ^1 an m taught manual work in the lower classes for the greater 
part of the year, thereby removing a long-felt want. Attempts are being 
made to continue her work. 

Two* boys sat for the Matriculation examination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, as private candidates in March last. Both passed in the First 
Division, one of them securing more than So per cent, in Mathematics. 

The health of the school was on the whole satisfactory all through 
the year. There were a few mild cases of mumps but only one case of* 
serious illness (Erysipelas) which proved fatal. t • 

The hoys of the school took part in several foot-ball matches both in 
and out of Asram aud vfeie in almost all cases successful. The Santinikc- 
ton team won the Sulmsitri Shield. 
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3. Nari-Vibhfiga. [Woman* s Department ). 

This was in charge of Mrs. Snchalata Gupta during the first part of 
the year and of Miss Hembala Sen during the latter part. , 

There were 30 girl students of whom twelve resided in the Girls*. 
Boarding. There was considerable life and activity in this department. 
The girls undertook the supervision and feeding of the boys of the Sisu- 
vibhaga. They also took part in the nursing of the sick in the Hospital, 
the amusement of the smaller boys in the evening by story-telling and 
conducting out-door excursions and picnics. They had regular lessons in 
cooking during the early part of the year under Miss Green. A few of 
the girls under the guidance of Pratima Devi and Sukumari Ghosh 
regularly went out to the surrounding villages to teach women needle-work 
and other handiwork. Most of the girls have been attending the Music 
classes. 


4. Kala-Bliavan. (Art Department) 

(Fine Art Section). Nandalal Bose was 111 charge. 

There were 14 students of whom b were girls. The section has 
sustained a loss in the departure of Asitkumar Haidar who has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Jaipur Art Museum. During th.s year the Kalii- 
bhavan sent its paintings to 5 outside exhibitions, twice in Calcutta and 
once in Madras, Rajmundry and Benares. Besides these several exhibi- 
tions were held in the Asram. The staff and students of tin’s department 
have executed 70 original paintings. The students have made several 
reproductions of their paintings by the lithographic process. 

(Crafts Section). The girls have been engaged in decoration work on 
wood and earthen-ware. Miss Andree Karpeles helped in this department 
during the first part of the year. Abanindranatli Tagore paid a visit to 
the Asram and gave a great impetus to the enthusiasm of the 'students. 
The specimens of the work of this section which were* on exhibition were 
highly commended. 

Thd Library of Arts and Crafts has been greatly enlarged during the 
Vear by the presentation of books, photographs, prints and other collections 
from* various countries, specially Germany and France. - ( 

( Music Section). Dinendranatli Tagore and Bhimrao Shastri were in 
charge. 

Though there were only 12 students including 6 girls specially enrolled 
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in this section, a large proportion of the students of other departments also 

&ok regular' lessons here. 

‘ • 

The services of Ranjit Singh have been sucured this year to teach 
instrumental nyisic, thereby removing a long felt want, but we are still in 
need of more good teachers. 

The students of this section have made a notable contribution to the 
cultural activities of Visva-bharati, which have gained a good deal of 
public appreciation. 


5. Publishing Department. 

The publishing rights and stock in hand (worth nearly Rs. 78,000) 
was purchased from the Indian Press, Allahabad, at a c apital outlay of 
Rs. 26,000/- under suitable financial arrangements by the general office in 
January, and a book shop started in Calcutta in August last. The gross 
sales this year, have exceeded previous figures, amounting to nearly 
Rs. 21,000/-. We report with great pleasure that the copy-rights of the 
works of Dwijendranath Tagore and Balendranath Tagore have been 
assigned to the Visva-bljarati. # 

The outlook of the Publishing Department is very hopeful and it is 
expected to yield a considerable income to the general Funds. 

The Vistoa-hharati Quarterly was started in April with Rabindranath 
Tagore as editor but as the whole responsibility came to rest with Surendra- 
nath Tagore, he was placed in charge as editor from the second number. 
The Quarterly has met with a cordial reception from the public and may 
be expected to render good service in disseminating the Visva-bharati ideal. 
There has been a small deficit in the current year but from next year the 
Quarterly is expected to be self-supporting. 

6. Hostel and Boarding. 

The supply of good food to suit the different classes of boarders at a 
moderate charge was the main problem of this department, and was com- 
plicate! by the absence of adequate market facilities near by, as well as by 
fluctuations in price. It gradually became clear that a centralized general 
kitchen for teachers, students, staff and servants proved wasteful and there- 
fore unduly expensive. During the latter part of the year, therefore, it; 
was ^lit up. Tim teachers and staff made their own arrangements. , The 
smaller pupils were put in charge of the women’s section. The servants 
were made separate alliances in addition to their pay. And the kitchen 
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Building: (including the dining hall) was improved and made over to the 
older students for running separate messes of their own. This" arrang emen t 
seems likely to work well. 

7. The Hospital. 

During the year under report there were over 2,000 outdoor and about 
200 indoor patients. The average daily attendance was about 8. 

Mild epidemics of two infectious diseases viz., Mumps and Dengue 1 
prevailed during the year. Dengue cases were mostly 'imported from 
Calcutta. Though there were no cases of serious illness, except only one 
of Erysipelas (which proved fatal), the difficulties experienced in dealing 
even with the mild epidemics above-mentioned, point to the urgent want 
of a proper isolation ward, in order to check the progress of any infectious 
disease that may be accidentally imported. 

Though the hospital has much improved in regard to the arrangements 
for the comfort of the patients and sanitation generally, much still remains 
to be done. More furniture, instruments and appliances arc needed, as ■ 
well as separate operation and dressing rooms. 

We appeal to all well-wishers of the institution to contribute to the 
Pearson Memorial Fund which has been started to remedy these defects, 
which were a source of the keenest anxiety to him. 0 

B. Institutions at Srinikctan ( Surul ). 

The Department of Rural Reconstruction. 

Preliminary Work . 

“To win the friendship of the villagers by taking a real interest in 
their life and welfare and making a lively effort to assist them in solving 
their problems,*’ — this was tha object with which the Founder sent out the 

present Director, L. K. Elmhirst, with a member of the Santinikctan staff 

• • • 

and ten students, in February, 1922, to take charge of the farm and garden, 
now called Srinikctan, on the edge of the ancient viltegc of Surul?. 

It wac through the application of a little First Aid to the victims of 
a village quarrel that the first mistrust and suspicion was broken through. 

‘ Concentration upon a small area in the beginning led to a rapid growth p of 
friendship, assisted by night schools for the boys, and cemcnteid By thc § 
formation of the first troup of village scouts. 

"To take the problems of the village and fidd to the class room for 
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^tudjr and to the experimental farm for solution,' * was the aim which the 
‘ Director placed before his colleagues at the outset, but it was not long 
before it became clear that the main problem of the village was ill-health, 
which would have to be solved before any advance in agriculture or indus- 

• tries could be made. » 

This was found to involve considerations of fresh food supply, treat- 
ment of manure, draining, cleaning and co-operation generally, so that from 
the start the# # department was* faced with a comprehensive programme. 
General principles of attack were formulated, but each village, with its 
own peculiar problems, had to be approached in a special way. 

General Progress during the year . 

The Director left India in March 1923 leaving Santosh Mazumdar in 
charge. 

The work of village reconstruction under the able leadership of 
Kalimolian Chose, supported by Miss G. Green in charge of the Charitable 
dispensary achieved splendid results. The activi^v of the village scouts 
under Dhiranauda Roy, onc*of our own students, more especially in the 
saving of two whole villages from fire when the villagers themselves were 
at a loss vrtiat to do, and in the remarkable reduction of the percentage of 
cases of malaria in the neighbourhood, has shown how well the villagers 
arc able to Help themselves with the right kind of sympathetic approach 
from outside. 

Public confidence lias been proved by the requests to look after the 
Melas in the neighbourhood, but above all in the election of Kalimohan 
Chose to the Bolpur Union Board. The local lawyers have since this 
election agreed to support the programme, and the Congress representatives 
have expressed their approval of the general policy. 

At f tb<S beginning of the j r ear two short courses were held for village- 
lx>ys. They brought tlicir own food, camped out and were instructed in 
scoufing and handicrafts of economical value to themselves and to the 
village. The response of these boys to this kind of teaching has been so 

• encouraging as to lead to a concentration of the efforts of the department 

*>n such short eourres. . 

The time and energy that lias to be spent on the Bhadr^loke boy, 
by way of recognised lecture-room and laboratory courses, is so dispro- 
portionate, that it is becoming clear that a suitable apprenticeship course, 
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in the section the business of which he wants to learn y will be much a more 
useful to him. 

As the different sections develop, it is hoped that the department will 
be able to add to the number of young men who arc engaged in research 
work into the principles of Village Reconstruction. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks valuable assistance received from 
Mr. Arthur Geddas, and advice from Messrs. Khambata and Iyengcr of 
the Public Health Department and Dr. Gopal Chatterji of the Anti-malaria 
Society. 

The following is a brief account of the different institutions which have 
advanced sufficiently to demand separate notice. 

1. Agriculture. 

The Farm and Garden. 

In the farm we had Paddy, Jute, Jowar, Iinpi, Soy Bean, Cow-pea, 
Castor, Horse-gram, Sun-Hemp, Sugar-cane and Potato. We tried Alfa- 
lfa Rhodegrass and ^ield carrot ; these germinated well, but were 
destroyed by insects and birds. Rain was scarce this year and this had a 
bad effect on the paddy. Jowar did exceedingly well on heavily manured 
plots. • r 

In the garden we had different kinds of cabbages, radishes and sag ; 
spinach, brinjal, asparagus, tomato, turnips and onions. The digging of a 
well relieved the water scarcity to 9ome extent. 

The soil is gradually becoming fit for intensive cultivation. The 
flower garden ha9 been a great success and we are able to raise most kinds 
of seed locally. 

The Dairy . 

This was started in the spring of 1923 with a two-fold object : the 
solving of the great problem, for W. Bengal and for much of India* of the 
discovery of a type of cow which will produce a plentiful supply of milk, 
and of a good working bullock ; and incidentally to supply the Institution 
itself (both Santiniketan and Sriniketan) with fresh milk. Such animals it 
is believed can be produced without the importation of foreign stock, by ■ 
scientific breeding. The main difficulty is one of growing fodder as a 
field crop J:o replace the/ old free grazing. A small fodder storage pit (Silo) 
was laid down with excellent results. I 

The total strength of the Dairy was in January, 1923 : Milking cows 
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8 » Diy cows — 3 5 Calves— 12 ; Bull— 1 ; Bullocks— 5. A first class 
Montgomery bull was presented by H. E. the 4 Governor. By borrowing 
the District Board bull from Suri, we benefited not only ourselves but the 
villagers as well. 

From November 30th, 1922 to November 30th, 1923, over 255 mils, 
of milk was produced, without much equipment or any labour-saving 
device. We are in want of proper sheds, milk-room, food grinding and 
chopping implements/ water and fodder supply. It will require at least 
Rs. 25,000/- more to equip our Dairy on economically profitable lines, of 
which Rs. 10,000 /- has been promised (and partly paid) from Bombay. 

Rinderpest broke out in the neighbourhood and carried away hundreds 
of cattle. Some of our herd were affucted, but thanks to our precautionary 
measures no loss occurred. We helped also to save some of the neighbour's 
cattle. 

P. C. Lai is now in charge. 


Poultry. 

Our experiment in poultry raising and egg production is only in its 
infancy. The pure bred white Leghorns have laid well and wc have intro- 
duced ducks, turkeys, geese, guinea fowl,* pigeons and rabits. 

The incubators have worked well, but as yet we havd no trained student 
who can attend to the proper raising of chickens. 

It is proposal to send a student to be trained under the U. P. P. A. at 
Lucknow and on his return to develop the scope of this section, the success 
of which would mean a great deal to the neighbouring Musulman villages. 

2. Cottage Industries. 

The Tannery . 

Thp deplorable condition of the local muchi, or hereditary village 
tanner, convinced us of the necessity of a study of his problem. 

■After a demonstration by the Government Research Tannery, we 
started a small chrome-tanning experiment without machinery. This had 
■ to be abandoned -is only 20% of the local hides were found to be fit for the 
process. We haver sent one of our students to be trained at the Research 
Tanneiy at Calcutta and on his return, with an expert muchi, we expect 
to be able to carry on hark-tanning and manufacture of leather articles both 
on educational and profitable lines. 
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Our immediate need is the equipment for a factory including a sewing 
machine, and in future we shall need buildings for factory and staff quarters. .* 

Weaving. 

This section wa9 started in 1922 for research into the condition of the* 
local weaving industry and for the teaching of improved methods and new 
patterns, as well as co-oparative supply and sales. 

Three improved looms were purchased and a shed erected after the 
last Pujas. The following work is being carried on : Cotton weaving ; 
Silk weaving ; Durree making ; Calico printing ; Woollen Rug weaving ; 
Newar and Wick making ; manufacture of Straw Mats and Carpets. 

Local village boys are taking advantage of the training offered in dyeing 
with deshi dyes. * 

Co-operative Store. 

A store was originally started for the convenience of the department 
but through the devoted work of Maui Roy the confidence of the villagers 
was quickly won by the good quality and fail measure given. 

In spite of lack of adequate capital the charge of seed care and storage 
was taken on as well. 

The store having now become financially independent it is henceforth 
to be run as a regular Co-operative Store, the capital being taken as a loan 
from the Institution, and the staff rendering their services. 

The proposed hat near our premises will be a good stimulus and it is 
hoped that before long a chain of Co-operative Stores will be established 
in the neighbouring villages with this as the parent store. 

3. Village Work. 

Village Scouts. 

We have now altogether seven scout troupes at the villages of Moadpur, 

• # 

Lohagarh, Metakona, Surul, Blmbnndanga, Goalpara and llolpur. 'Asit 
Chattcrjec Ind Buddha Das were sent to be trained in the C. P. by Mr. 

J. Ross, D.C.C. 

* Gardening was introduced in sonic of the villages, the Moadpur garden 
proving the best. Maps of some of the villages were drawn tip with the * 
help of their respective scouts, showing dobas, ta^ks, pools, drains, etc. 

A complete statistical survey of somd of the villages was undertaken. 
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•The scouts reudered splendid service in the work of fighting malaria 
by filling ‘ dobas, destroying mosquito-breeding spots, opening drains, 
thereby reducing the percentage of attacks from 80% to 20% and 15%. 

The sanitation and policing of the Mulluk mela were done by the 
scouts under the leadership of Dhirananda Roy, where they earned the 
sincere blessings of thousands of pilgrims amongst whom were a large 
number of helpless women. The scouts performed the same service in the 
Santiniketan Mela, yhcrc they also gave instructive demonstrations in 
Fire Brigade work. 

Night Schools . 

The Surul Night School has secured a grant of Rs. 5/- monthly from 
the District Board. It has some 30 pupils chiefly from amongst the 
depressed classes. 

The Santalpara Night School is going on well, and has now a weaving 
class attached. 

The Bhabandanga Pdthsdtd is also doing well. 

Charitable Dispensary . 

Miss <&. Green in charge. 

Between October, 1922 and October, 1923, 10330 patients were treated. 
During July, Augus| and September the patients averaged 70 a day. The 
acquisition of a trained Midwife, graduate of a Baptist Hospital, with six 
year’s experience, has been of immense value. She is an earnest worker 
and has done excellent service to the villagers. 

Women comcf in from long distances to be treated and sometimes live 
on the premises for special treatment. Wc have had clinics in 3 villages 
and have visited patients in their own homes. Nearly 100 fever cases have 

been treated with medicine and care. The nurse has attended a number 

• • 

of cases of confinements. 18 patients have been sent to the Kalna, Calcutta 
and* Burdwan hospitals, and their expenses paid. 

Mrs. Dutt and her assistant Mrs. Mazumdar have rendered valuable 
service in teaching the girl’s school attached to the? dispensary which has 
, now 29 pupils. There is a sewing class for the girls of Sriniketan and 
thfcre are special afternoons for going out to teach the village women. 

In Januaiy, 1923 the touring Exhibition in Child Welfare of the 
V. M. S. and Chelmsford League paid us a visit. The leading Zemindar 
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of Sunil offered his hall, and Dr. Balfour came up fropi Delhi to lecture. 
Over 3000 villagers were conducted through thei exhibition during the three 
days it lasted and special courses were held for local midwives, doctors, 
school masters and kavirajes, as well as for the Uttara-vibhaga girls. The 
exhibition was an unqualified success. 

C. Visva-bharati Extension Institutions . 

The Sammilani of Calcutta; 

The Visva-bharati Sammilani which was started in Calcutta in 1922 
successfully worked out an extension programme during the current year. 

The spring term opened on the 15th February with a paper by 
Abanindranath Tagore followed by Music. On the 21st, Rabindranath 
Tagore gave readings from his own writings. On the? 26th, L. K. 
Elmhirst exhibited a cinema film of Life in and around Sriniketan (the 
agricultural department). A new music play Vasanta was staged at the 
end of February, part of the proceeds of which was contributed to the North 

Bengal Flood Relief Furcl. In March an Art Exhibition was held in the 

: 

rooms of the Society of Oriental Art in which copies of the cave-paintings 
of Wagh were exhibited for the first time. Other lectures were by F. 
Benoit on Romain Rolland; Stella Kramrisch on the Reality '‘ of Indian 
Art ; Abanindranath Tagore on Nursery Rhymes in Bengal. 

The Varshd (Monsoon) term began with an addres by Rabindranath 
Tagore. “Visarjan” was staged in August on four successive nights and 
highly appreciated. Other lectures were by C. F. Andrews on Indians 
Outside . India ; and Saratchandra Chattcrji on Bengali Literature. 
Rabindranath Tagore presided over a joint conference with the anti- 
malarial society on Kala-azar and also over the Ratnmohan Roy anniversary. 
Dr. Winternitz gave his lecture on the Mahabharata (published in this 
issue) on the eve of his departure from India. 

During the winter term a social and literary club was started for the 
members of the Sammilani. Abanindranath T:*gore •spoke on Art ; 
Kshitimohan f Sen on Mfrabdi ; and Prof. Morgcnstein on Life and 
Literature in Norway. 
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